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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Reflections on the fituation of affairs at the acceſſion 
of Charles the ninth. —Catberine of Medicis 
Secures to berſelf the regency.— Formation of 
the triumvirate. == Pernicious policy of the 
regent. Aſſembly of the ſlates. — Maſſacre of 
Vaſſy.— Duplicity of Catherine.—The young 

Ling carried to Paris by Anthony king of Na- 

_ varre,—Commencement of the civil wars. 
Prince of Conds declared chief of the Hugonots. 
— ain attempts for an accommodation. Siege 
Rouen. — Death of the king of Navarre.— 
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the ci ances, —His funeral. — Charadter. 
—Peace concluded \—Death of La Cipierre.— 
Charatter of the marechal de Retz.—Prince of 
Conde c amours, and ſecond marriage. —Charles 
Gttains'Fo- majority Adminiſtration of Catbe- 
Tine, —lnterview of Bayonne. —Commencement 
of the ſecond civil war. —Ineffeflual enterprize 
of Meaux.—Bdttle of St. Denis. Deatb of the 
conflable de Montmorenci. — Circumſtances, — 


Character of the young ting —Second pacifi- 


cation. 
* 


HE circumſtances in which Charles the 

ninth ſucceeded to the crown, were ſuch 
as ſeemed but too indicative and prophetic of the 
future tempeſts which agitated and ſhook his 
throne, Scarce do the annals 'of any nation 
preſent us a reign ſo thick ſtrewn with events of 
the moſt calamitous nature. Religion, a ſacred 
name, but proſtituted and abuſed to the purpoſes 


of intereſt or policy, ſerved as an oſtenſible 


pretext to cover the ambition, and other cauſes, 


which conduced to involve- the unhappy kingdom 


in all the horrors of civil war. — An hiſtorian of 
ſenſibility cannot relate theſediſaſtrous facts, with- 
out tears of commiſeration and diſtreſs. Battles 
ſucceed to battles in ſad diſplay. That inveterate 
animoſity, that cruel and ſanguinary ſpirit, which 
ever mingles in, and characteriſes theological 
diſputes, ackuated and inflamed the whole com- 
munity. — The dreadful night of St. Bartho- 


Jomew, ſtained with d blood, and veiled in dark- 
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- neſs, completes the mournful picture. It is a 
tale of woe almoſt unparalleled, and to which I 
early beſpeak the reader's attention and com- 
paſſion. 15 | 

The . young king, Charles 'the ninth, who 
aſcended the throne in this eritical and perilous 
juncture, was of an age too unripe and tender 
to interfere perſonally in the adminiſtration of 
affairs; and could not, during many years, ex- 
tend any effectual or permanent ſuccour to the 
accumulatedꝭ evils of the ſtate.— Catherine, only 
anxious to lengthen the term of heyſon's minority, 
and her own regency, engroſſed with projects for 
the enlargement and prolongation of that autho- 
Tity with which ſhe was inveſted, ſowed diviſion 
and diſcord among the nobles. Ever oppoſing, 
with Italian refinement, one party to another 
negligent of the public tranquillity, and ſolely 
attentive to her private aggrandiſement — ſhe 
ſacrificed every conſideration to her Juſt of power. 
The feelings of a parent, the ties which bound 
her to her own offspring, could interpoſe no 


barrier to this tyrannic paſſion ; and Charles, 


from the moment that he conceived the deſire of 


reigning without her aid, was regarded by her as 
the moſt inveterate enemy. As yet, ſhe had not 


this event to dread. Francis the ſecond's pre- 
mature end placed her in the firſt poſt of go- 
vernment.— The ſtates, aſſembled at Orleans, 
were opened by the chancellor with a mild 


harangue, breathing toleration, animated by pa- 


triotiſm, and exhorting to unanimity, and an 
| B 2 oblivion 
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. oblivion of paſt diſſentions. Counſels the moſt 
- glorious and ſalutary, but unhappily impracticable 
amid the furious zeal of contending parties 
Some attempts were made to deprive the 
queen mother of the regency, which ſhe had 
aſſumed by a fort of political violence; but 
. Anthony's weakneſs, and her own addreſs, over- 
ruled and extinguiſhed theſe ſymptoms of oppo- 
ſition. She then prorogued the aſſembly, the 
deliberations of which, ſhe feared, might tend 
to invalidate or diminiſh the regal prerogatives. 
The court having retired to Fontainbleau, 
Louis prince of Conde repaired thither with a 
ſlender train. — Deſirous to juſtify himſelf from 
the treaſonable imputations caſt upon him in the 
late reign, he demanded permiſſion to prove his 
Innocence before the king. It was granted him. 
The chancellor pronounced him guiltleſs of the 
crimes laid to his charge, and he was re-admitted 
to take his ſeat in council. | 

Undepreſſed by the elevation of their enemies, 
and the unexpected reverſe of fortune which had 
befallen them, the princes of Lorrain kept their 
ground, without diſmay. Supporting, and ſup- 
Ported by the ancient religion, they yet preſerved 
2 prodigious influence, and ſpread terror among 
their opponents. In vain did the king of Navarre, 
though inveſted with the title of lieutenant- 
general, though aided by the conſtable and the 
Colign:s, attempt to humble, and compel the 
duke of Guiſe to relinquiſh a part of his autho- 
rity, as grand maſter of the houſhold, He was 
4 himſelf 
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himſelf reduced, after an ineffectual and impotent 
ſtruggle, to renounce his pretenſions. 

Alarmed at ſo powerful a combination between 
the princes of the blood, Montmorenci, and his 
nephews, the regent exerted herſelf to diſſolve a 
confederacy, which ſhe feared might affix limits 
to her own confequence.. The conſtable heſi - 
tated long, uncertain and irreſolute. His eldeſt 
ſon, Francis de Montmorenci, eſteemed one of 
the wifeſt lords of the kingdom, and cloſely con- 
neQed with the Hugonot party, endeavoured to 
retain his father on their fide ; but d*Amville, 
his ſecond ſon, and. Magdalen of Savoy, his wife, 
were of the oppoſite faction. Catherine, re- 
gardleſs what engines ſhe made ſubſervient to her 
meaſures, and anxious to ſucceed by any means, ' 
re-called Diana de Poitiers to court ; and ordered 
her to try her powers of perſuading and winning 
the conſtable. She ſucceeded : he declared in 
favour of the Guiſes; and an union of policy and 
intereſts was eſtabliſhed between the duke, the 
marechal de St. Andre, and himſelf, which ob- 
tained the name of the Triumvirate “. 


* This was the laſt public a& of the celebrated ducheſs of 
Valentineis. She again retired, after this proof of her influence 
over Montmorenci, to the chateau of Anet. She ſurvived it 
about five years, and at length expired in the ſixty-ſeventh year 
of her age. Her tomb is yet to be ſeen at Anet. She was the 


moſt wondrous example of beauty and empire, preſerved even 


into the winter of life, which occurs in the hiſtory of time; 
unleſs Ninon de I'Enclos may be ſuppoſed to form an exception, 


Y and to have carried them to a yet more incredible length, 
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'The ceremony of Charles's coronation, which 
theſe intrigues and diſputes had hitherto delayed, 
was at length performed with the accuſtomed 
magnificence. This ſpectacle of pageantry could 
not in any degree heal the wounds of the ſtate; 
and Catherine's perplexed mazes of conduQ, 
which tended to fow jealouſy and univerſal 
diſtruſt, encreaſed and irritated them. Fearful 
that ſhe might be oppreſſed by the ſuperior and. 
irreſiſtible power of the three great united lords; 
and incapable of detaching them from their new 
bonds of coalition, ſhe attempted to balance their 
political weight, by others equally ſtrong. In 
conſequence of this determination, ſhe immedi- 
ately made propoſals to the king of Navarre, for 
a more cloſe and intimate alliance between them. 
Anthony gladly embraced theſe offers; but while, 
in compliance with her promiſes to him, ſhe at- 
feed to protect and favour the reformed religion, 
ſhe ſecretly ſtimulated the conſtable to complain 
of thoſe very innovations. Not ſufficiently power- 
ful to annihilate and compreſs by force the nume- 
rous parties, ſhe ſubſtituted cunning and artifice 
in its ſtead; but her abilities, though great, and 
equal almoſt to every atchievement, yet fell ſhort 
of this purpoſe. After having fomented the ſparks 
of civil diſcord, ſhe vainly flattered herſelf ſne 
could extinguiſh them at pleaſure, or direct their 
fury. They blazed to the deſtruction of her ſon, 
and the ruin of his kingdom. 


A feigned reconciliation, and obliteration of 


injuries, took place about this time between the 
| duke 
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duke of Guiſe and prince of Conde: they em- 
braced in the royal preſence, and made profeſ- 
ſions of the moſt ſincere and cordial amity. The 
king of Navarre, in the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
was again ſo weak as to renounce his claim to 
the regency. Catherine, who intimately knew 


the human heart; who ever addreſſed herſelf 


to its paſſions, and conquered, by flattering its 
propenſities; had enſlaved Anthony by a new 
allurement, peculiarly calculated to retain him 
in her fetters — I mean love and pleaſure. Ma- 
demoiſelle du Rouet, one of the moſt beautiful 
maids of honour in her train, ſerved as an in- 
ſtrument to faſcinate and lull aſleep the unhappy 
prince; and her aſcendency over a temper yield- 
ing, voluptuous, and indolent, was only extin- 
guiſhed with his life, 

The ſtates were opened with great ſolemnity. 
Charles, ſitting on his throne, with the queen, 
and his fiſter the princeſs Margaret, on his left 
hand, was preſent at the debates. As the admiral 
Coligni had been principally and eminently in- 
ſtrumental to induce the king of Navarre not to 
conteſt the regent's power, ſhe in return avow- 
edly patroniſed the Calviniſtical doctrines and 
tollowers. This pretended partiality, the reſult 
of no conviction, but originating from the moſt 
profound political hypocriſy, was equally diſ- 
played at the colloquy of Poiſſy; a vain attempt 
to reconcile the religious differences; and in 
which the cardinal of Lorrain on one fide, and 
_— Theodore 
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attentive to their great political intereſts, they 


certain explication of the ſources, from which ſpruog the dif- 


appears to have traced and pervaded, beyond any other, the 
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Theodore Beza on the other, declaimed with 
warmth and cloquences to defend their reſpeQuee 
tenets. | 

Diſguſted at the loſs of their cradle reſenting 
the preference ſhewn to the Hugonots, and co- 
vering their diſſatisfaction at Catherine's conduct 
under the pretext of attachment to religion, the 
triumvirate quitted the court, Still, however, 


exerted every ſeductive and flattering artifice, 
which might win the king of Navarre, and 
bring him over to their party. The Guiſes firſt 
Propoſed to him, the divorce of his wife Jane 
d'Albret, and his marriage with the young queen 
dowager, their niece. Finding he diſapproved 
this offer, they pretended to have received pro- 
miſes from Philip the ſecond, of ceding to him 
Sardinia, in compenſation for the kingdom of 
Navarre. Anthony, deceived by this ideal ad- 
vantage, united himſelf to his natural enemies, 
and became the dupe. of their artifices, in con- 


tradition to his honour and real intereſts * 
The 


* ft is to Davila alone we can have recourſe, amid this chaos 
of oppoſite and continually ſhifting meaſures, for any clear or 


ferent actions related According to that great hiſtorian, who 


filent and concealed workings of the heart, Anthony's change 
of conduct is not to be attributed, in any degree, either to re - 
ligious or -patriotic motives. Intereſt, ambition, and rivalſhip, 


were his ſole directing principles, ladolence, and a pacific 
temper, 
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The voluntary retreat of the triumvirate had 
left Coligni undiſputed maſter of the field. 
Catherine iſſued a new edict, favourable to the 
Hugonots. She even affected to regulate her 
meaſures by his advice, and ſhewed him every 
mark of perfect confidence: — but theſe encour- 


4 aging appearances were followed by the moſt 


dreadful convulſions. Conde and Coligni beheld 


the coming ſtorm, Wary and cautious, they 
already ſaw the queen's duplicity, and prepared 
to ward off the dangers which menaced them. In 
the anticipation of thoſe hoſtilities which they 


apprehended to be inevitable, they applied to the 

= proteſtant princes of the Germanic empire, and 

received aſfurances of ſupport. 

Meanwhile the duke of Guiſe, at the preſſing 
inſtances of his friends, ſet out on his return to 

court. A fatal accident which happened on the 

way, accelerated the rupture between the two 


Ez | termper, corroborated and added ſtrength to theſe. His partiality 


to the Ca]viniſtical tenets had been ſhaken at the colloquy of 


Peöooiſſy, from the little agreement or harmony he found in the 


1 miniſters of that perſuaſion, on the articles of belief, and reaſons 
olf diſſention from the Romiſh church. He was offended with 
the behaviour of the admiral, who affected, and attempted to 


govern him in every particular. But above all, he was ſtung 


with the ſuperiority and preference of his brother, among the 
Hugonots. The prince of Condé's open deteſtation of the 


Guiſes; his more impaſſioned courage and protection of them, 


had made him in reality the hero of their party, The king of 
Navarre's intereſts were likewife very different, He was the 

firſt prince of the blood, and might entertain no very diſtant or 

| chimerical hopes of the crown, All theſe conjoined reaſons 
account for his confederacy with the Guiſes. 
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factions, and began the bloody quarrel, While 
he ſtopped at the little town of Vaſſy in Cham- 
pagne, and was employed in hearing maſs, a 
crowd of Calviniſts, aſſembled in a barn, inter- 
rupted and diſturbed his devotions by their hymns. 
Some quarrel ariſing among the duke's domeſtics 
and the Hugonots, he ran eagerly himſelf to 
prevent it. In this attempt he received a blow 
upon the cheek with a ſtone : his attendants ſeeing 
his face all bloody, drew their ſwords, and killed 
above fifty, beſides two hundred who were 
wounded in the fray “. 

The prince of Conde immediately waited on 
the young king at the palace of Monceaux, jto 
demand juſtice and reparation for the maſſacre. 
Catherine, diſtreſſed at this peremptory requi- 
ſition, promiſed ample ſatisfaction to the prince. 
She iſſued an order to the king of Navarre, 
commanding him to provide for the ſafety of her 


* If we may credit Davila, the duke of Guiſe was guilileſe 
of any intention to injure or moleſt the Hugonots, while occuu - 
pied in an act of their religion. He ſays expreſsly, that theſe 
latter firſt commenced the diſpute, by throwing ſtones at bis 
attendants, who had rode up to the ſpot from motives of curi- 


ofity, The duke was exerting every effort to quell the diſ- | 
turbance ariſen, when he was hurt on the cheek. This inſult Y : 
to their lord, irritated his followers to fury, and produced the i p 
maſſacre, When it was paſt, be ſummoned the magiſtrate of E 

the place into his preſence, and ſeverely reprimanded him for Z 0 


permitting theſe licentious and illegal aſſemblies of the people. 

On his attempting to juſtify himſelf, by pleading the royal edit 9 D 
in favour of the Calviniſts, the duke laid his hand on his ſword, 

2 replied angrily, This ſhall ſoon cut the bond of that edict, 

* mtg ever ſo ſtrong,” 2 
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ſon and the kingdom; enjoined the duke of Guiſe 
to repair inſtantly to her, unattended ; and the 
marechal de St. Andre to ſet out without delay 
por his government of Lyons. None of the three 
XZ obeyed her mandate. Anthony repulſed the 
Hugonot deputies with threats, who were ſent 
X to lay before him their complaints : the duke 
replied, that he had no leiſure to come yet to 
court, being otherwiſe employed: and St. Andre, 
more inſolent, informed her majeſty to her face, 
1 8 that in the critical ſituation of affairs, he could 
not abandon the perſon of his ſovereign, 
The duke of Guiſe arrived ſoon after at Paris, 
attended by twelve hundred borſe. Terrified by 
bis approach, and dreading leſt he ſhould, in 
conjunction with the other confederates, deprive 
ber of the ſupreme management of affairs, the 
„ queen embraced a ſtep the moſt pernicious, and 
TN replete with future miſeries. She wrote to the 
prince of Conde, who had retired to his houſe, 
recommending to him, in terms ſo touching and 
u- pathetic, herſelf, the kingdom, and her fon— 
adding, that the combined nobles held her in 
captivity—that ſhe gave him a pretence the moſt. 
plauſible and juſt to arm his aſſociates. — He 
availed himſelf of theſe letters to excuſe his pro- 
2 ceedings; but being as yet too feeble to oppoſe 
enemies ſo numerous and powerful, he withdrew 
a ſecond time to his ſeat of La Ferte- Aucou, 
die near Meaux. 
3 | The queen, meanwhile, accompanied by the 
chancellor, had carried the king to Fontainbleau. 
She 
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She beheld the awful picture of a civil war in 
full view. Her own ambiguous and intereſted 
policy, directed only to preſerve the authority 
of regent, had greatly conduced to haſten and 
inflame this cruel ſcourge. She would yet moſt 
willingly have averted ſo deplorable a calamity. 
Her own intereſts made her wiſh to prevent the 
effuſion of blood; and conſcious, that her 
junction with either party muſt be the ſignal. of 
rebellion and hoſtility the moſt undiſguiſed, ſhe 
anxiouſly hoped to remain neuter, and hold the 
balance.—li was too late.— The duke of Guiſe, 
with a prodigious train, arrived at Fontainbleau. 
Catherine again ſummoned the prince of Conde 
ſecretly to her aſſiſtance. — She vainly flattered 
herſelf that his preſence would reſtore her to 
freedom, and render her the common arbitreſs ; 
—but the evil genius of France had decreed 
otherwiſe: all her machinations became abortive. 
The prince appeared immediately in arms, 
and paſſed the Seine at St. Cloud, in his way to 
join her. — Though his forces were too few to 
terrify the confederates, they ſeized on the occa- 
ſion to render themſelves maſters of the king's 
perſon, which they pretended was neceſſary, to 
prevent his falling into the hands of the Hugonots. 
'The king of Navarre brought her this melancholy 
intelligence. Catherine heſitated : Anthony in- 
formed her, that he was come to conduct his 
ſovereign to Paris, where he would be in ſafety; 
and added, with a ſort of brutality, that « if 
« ſhe did not chuſe to accompany him, ſhe 
„might 
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ce might remain alone.” He even allowed her 
no time to deliberate upon this important and de- 
finitive ſtep. Charles, too young to oppoſe the 
violence offered him, turned towards his mother, 
as if to know her ſentiments : ſhe dared not utter 


a word; and the young king, burſting into tears 


of impotent reſentment and indignation, ſuffered 
himſelf to be conducted weeping to bane: and 
thence to the capital. 

No alternative, except open war, remained to 
the prince of Conde. Deceived, as he appre- 


27 hended, by the queen, and his enemies in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the royal perſon, he deemed it too late 
to retract, or ſuſpend his enterprize .. 


Z Galloping therefore with the utmoſt expedition 
to Orleans, accompanied by two thoufand cavalry, 


he rendered himſelf maſter of the city, after a 
vigorous oppoſition. 


* He was only at a ſmall diſtance from the court, when in- 


5 timation arrived of the Catholics having carried Charles to Paris. 
2X Stunned by this intelligence, the prince checked his horſe, and 
remained a conſiderable time motionleſs and ſilent. He perceived 
the critical ſituation in which he ſtood. Alli the troubles and 


XX diſaſters of the future war roſe before his imagination. He had 


4 not yet paſſed the Rubicon. 
theſe conſiderations, Coligni, who had been behind, overtook 
him. They conferred together ſome minutes. At length, the 


Be Los da 8 . 
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While he revolved in his mind 


prince ſeemed to have taken his ultimate reſolution ; and, after 


a deep ſigh, exclaimed, Affairs are arrived at that paſs, that it 
is neceſſary we drink, or be drowned!” So ſaying, he pro- 
ceeded inſtantly towards Orleans. —— It is Davila who relates 
theſe intereſting particulars of the commencement of the civil 
war, ; 
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Conſcious that the meaſure he had embraced 
was deciſive and irretrievable, he proceeded to 
enact regulations of military and civil ſubjection 
to his followers. As in war only his future ſafety 
could be found, he neglected no precautions of 
a general, to enſure ſucceſs. He was proclaimed 
chief of the party by unanimous conſent. The 
pretext for their having taken up arms, was de- 
clared to be, the releaſe of the king and his 
mother from the captivity in which they were 
| held by the triumvirate ; and he immediately 
diſpatched meſſengers to the German princes, 
requeſting their aid in the great cauſe of religion. 
I his conduct was the ſignal of revolt and ſe- 

dition throughout the whole kingdom. The 
Hugonots, animated by their leader's example, 
expelled in many places the Catholics; but their 
frantic and ungovernable zeal carried them to 
exceſſes the moſt horrible and ſanguinary. With 


the frenzy characteriſtic of new and oppreſſed 


ſeas, they reſpected no edifices or profeſſions, 
however ſacred. With a brutal and ferocious 
rage, they exerted their vengeance even on in- 
animate and lifeleſs objects. The prince of Conde 
attempted to reſtrain theſe licentious practices, 
but in vain ; he was neither heard or obeyed, 
amid the fury of religious animoſity and antipathy. 
The chancellor de PHopital, who alone, in 
this tumultuous and melancholy period, pre- 


ſerved a ſteady and equal temper, yet laboured 


to avert the tempeſt. He beheld France ready 


to be plunged in a war, heightened by every 
circumſtance 
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his bleeding country with a parent's and a patriot's 
ſenſations.— He prevailed on the queen to exert 
ber endeavours for an accommodation. Catherine 
X wiſhed it with equal ardour, though from motives 
of a far inferior nature. She ſaw the prince of 


Concè already in poſſeſſion of half the kingdom; 

 F ſhe dreaded leſt the confederates ſhould imitate 
the precedent, and the king be finally left, 

- between the two factions, without places, re- 

venue, or dominions. 

1 Stimulated by conſiderations ſo forcible to an 

23 | ambitious mird, ſhe undertook the arduous taſk. 


Not diſcouraged by ill ſucceſs, and conſcious of 
her own talents in negotiation, ſhe made repeated 
and maſterly eſſays todetach the prince of Conde 
from his party. More than once, her addreſs 


"IF and perſuaſions had nearly proved viQorious, 


dhe allured him by propoſals the moſt ſeductive; 
X promiſed that the triumvirate ſhould quit the 


court, and a general freedom of religious ſenti- 


ment and worſhip be granted to his followers, 
Acting in perſon, and not through the medium 
of delegates; miſtreſs of all the winning arts 
which faſcinate and enſlave the human raifid 7 


ever attacking the heart and its favourite pro- 


penſities, ſhe at length engaged him to give his 
word, that he would quit the kingdom, if his 
enemies conſented to renounce the adminiſtration. 
The triumvirs, from whom ſhe had previouſly 
obtained the ſame promiſe, inſtantly performed 
it, and retired to Chateau-Dun, Catherine ſum- 
moned 
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moned the prince to the obſervance of his agree- 
ment: he affected to obey; and an interview 
took place between them at Talſy, only ſix miles 
diftant from either camp; where Conde made 
his feigned ſubmiſſions to Charles and the queen. 
But Coligni, who repoſed no confidence in her 
honour, and beheld the Hugonots in the moſt 
extreme peril, if their chieftain abandoned them, 
broke, by his remonſtrances and repreſentations, 
this treaty, - on the point of accompliſhment, and 
led him back to his expeQing partizans. | 
War, long protracted and ſuſpended, now 
began in all its fury. The royal army, in which 
was the queen and her fon, after having taken 
Blois, Tours, and Bourges, laid ſiege to Rouen. 
Montgomeri, whoſe fatal rencontre with Henry 
the ſecond, has rendered him ſo famous in the 
annals of France, commanded in it, and made a 
moſt vigorous defence. A compoſition was offered 
him repeatedly, which he refuſed. Three times 
the queen, by the chancellor's entreaties, pre- 
vented the duke of Guife from ſtorming the place; 
but as the beſieged rejected obſtinately every 
propoſal of an accommodation, it was at length 
permitted . The city was carried by affault ; 
| and 


Among the many great qualities which Catherine of Me- 

dicis poſſeſſed, and which are rarely found in women, was her 
courage. It approached to the nobleſt heroiſm. At the fiege 
of Rouen, ſhe went every day to the fort St. Catherine, where 
the moſt bloody attacks were made. The duke of Guiſe and the 
conſtable remonſtrating with her on the danger to which ſhe 
expoſed her perſon, © Why,” anſwered ſhe, % ſhould I ſpare 

| | « myſelf 
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and the ſack laſted two days without remiſſion. 
Montgomeri, with a few deſperate attendants, 
and a party of Engliſh, whom Elizabeth had ſent 
to his aid, eſcaped in a boat upon the Seine, and 
broke the chains ſtretched acroſs the river at 
Caudebec. 

Anthony, king of Navarre, found his death 
at this ſiege: he was wounded in the trenches, 
with a harquebuſſe, in the ſhoulder, on the day 
intended for an aſſault. His emulation with 
the duke of Guife, and his own courage, carried 
him ever into the moſt dangerous ſituations. 
When the city was taken, he cauſed himſelf to 
be carried by his Switzers through the breach 
in a litter. The wound in itſelf was not mortal; 
but his attachment to mademoiſelle du Rouet, 
and the pleaſures in which he imprudently in- 
dulged himſelf with this beloved miſtreſs, threw 
his blood into a violent agitation, and produced a 
fever. The uneaſineſs of his mind inducing him 
to embark upon the Seine, for St. Maur, near 
Paris, he was ſeized with a ſhivering and cold 
ſweats, which announced his approaching end, 
The boat in which he had embarked ſtopping at 
Andely, he ſoon after breathed his laſt, — That 
irreſolution which diſtinguiſhed him through 
life, equally accompanied him in death. He re- 


« myſelf more than you? Ts it that I have leſs intereſt, or leſs 
* courage? True, I have not your force, but I have equal 
< reſolution !”” — What grandeur of ſentiment, had it been 
guided by principles of virtue! The ſoldiery gave her the 
title of * Mater Caſtrorum,” in imitation of the Romans. 


ceived 
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ceived the ſacrament after the Roman Catholic 
communion ; but his expiring profeſſions evinced 
his attachment to the. reformed religion. He 
ordered thoſe, who were around his bed, to carry 
his ſtricteſt injunctions to Jane, queen of Na- 
varre, on no account to truſt either herſelf or her 
children at court; to be ever upon her guard; 
and to fortify her places ®. 

| While 


* Davila's account of Anthony's wound, and the circum» 
ſtances of his deceaſe, is ſomewhat different from that of moſt 
other hiſtor ians.— He had gone out to reconnoitre the breach, 
« when be received a muſket-ball in his ſhoulder ; which break- 
ing the bone, and tearing the nerves, he dropped down upon 
« the ſpot as dead. — This accident obliged the commanders to 


% delay the afſault. The ſoldiers and attendants bore him to 


« his tent, and the ſurgeons immediately dreſſed his wound, in 
« preſence of the young king, his mother, and all the generals, 
& It was their unanimous opinion, that he could not live, on ac- 
count of the prodigious ſize of the orifice, and the depth the 
« ball had entered.“ He makes no mention of mademoiſelle du 
Rouet ; but ſays, That the king of Navarre, not being able 
* to ſupport the extreme and violent pain he underwent, was 
<« reſolute, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and entreaties of 
„his phyſicians, to go up the Seine to St. Maur, whither he 
« was accuſtomed frequently to retire, on account of the pu- 
« rity and ſalubrity of the air. His brother the cardinal of 
Bourbon, the prince of La Roche-ſur-Yonne, Louis Genzaga, 
and ſevera] other perſons, Catholic and Hugonot, accompa- 
« nied him. He was ſcarcely arrived at Andely, when his fe- 
ver, which the motion of his journey had irritated, enereaſing, 
<< he became delirious, and ſoon after expired.” —Davila men- 
tions his unfixed and varying religious belief, even in the article 
of death. He ever ſpeaks of him in terms of approval, mixed 
with compaſſion; and ſays, that he was not calculated for the 
tempeſtuous ſcenes, in which he was compelled to act a part. 

His n _— and n. were ill adapted to the 

univerſal 
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While ſucceſs attended. on the royal troops be- 
ſore Rouen, the miſerable kingdom became a 
ſcene of deſolation, rapine, and blood through 
all her provinces. The contending parties, 
inflamed with civil and religious rage, were 
equally guilty of the moſt barbarous exceſſes. 
A minute recapitulation of theſe calamities 
vould preſeyt a picture too humiliating to 
human nature, too affecting and horrible to a bo- 
ſom of humanity. I ſuppreſs the painful narra- 
tion. I draw a veil over this frightful proſpect, 
vhere diſcord and death appear predominant, 
and ſhall return to the great actors we have left. 
Luis, prince of Condé, at length took the 
field, with twelve thouſand ſoldiers. He had de- 


RE voiverſal diflimulation and fury, which characteriſed his aſſoci- 
FF ates in power. He adds, that his death happened at a time, 
when experience had ſo ripened and matured his judgment, that 
7 E. it would probably have produced events widely different from 
che ideas preconceived of him, 
"F Brantome ſays, he was of a fine ſtature, and much ſuperior, 
in perſonal dignity or appearance, to any other of the Bourbon 
race. He confirms his uncertainty and fluctuation between the 
"IT two religions. — His two phyſicians were of different religious 
perſuaſions, and each endeavoured to influence the dying prince's 
mind and Conduct. In compliance with the exhortations of the 
Rp firſt, he received the Viaticum, and confeſſed himſelf at Rouen, 
in preſence of the prince of La Roche-ſur-Yoone. The queen 
coming to viſit him, and adviſing him to hear ſome pious book 
read, he liſtened with great attention to the book of Job, which 
his Calviniſt phyfician had brought him. His name was Raphael 
= Felliori ; and this man reproaching him with indifference for his 
Lenets, Anthony aſſured him, that if he recovered, he would 
publicly embrace the profeflion of Lutheraniſm.— He died at 
Wl forty-two years of age. 
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termined, in contradiction to the advice of Co- 
ligni and d*Andelot, to march directly to Paris; 


expecting that the conſternation he ſhould ſtrike 


in the inhabitants and the queen, would reduce 
them to terms of accommodation. In this hope 


he found himſelf deceived. Catherine, ſkilled 


in the ſubtleties of delay and of negotiation, en- 
gaged him. in repeated and fruitleſs conferences, 
only calculated to give the Pariſians time to re- 


cover the panic into which his ſudden appearance 


had thrown them. While ſhe tendered him frau- 
dulent and deceptive conditions of peace, ſhe ſe- 
duced his braveſt captains, and prevailed on them 
to quit his cauſe. - Condé, convinced how futile 
and dangerous were all the regent's offers, after 
ſeveral vain attempts upon the capital, decamp- 


ed, and began his march into Normandy.. The 


triumvirs followed cloſe upon his ſteps; and, 
having come up with him by ſurprize near Dreux, 
an engagement became unavoidable. _ 

The Hugonots had in the beginning the whole 
advantage. The impetuoſity of their charge bore 
down all oppoſition. The conſtable, wounded 
in the face with a piſtol-ball, and his. horſe fall- 
ing under. him, was taken priſoner; a part of 


their cannon was ſeized ; and the rout appeared 


univerſal.—But the duke of Guiſe, cool and un- 
moved, had. not yet engaged. He looked on at 
the battle with the moſt ſerene compoſure, and 


watched the moment to retrieve it. Though 


never poſſeſſed of any military rank higher than 


a captain of gens d'armes, his great and diſtin- 


guiſhed 
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4 | guiſhed capacity 1 him more reſpected 
than the firſt commanders of the age. Seeing 
the Hugonot ſoldiery diſperſed, and already en- 


3 | gaged in plunder, he fell upon them, and put 


3 them inſtantly to flight. The prince of Conde, 
who diſdained to turn his back, and was ever 


found in the front of danger, was ſurrounded, and 


'$ | taken priſoner by d'Amville, the conſtable's ſe- 
XX cond ſon, after having been wounded in the right 
hand. Coligni rallied his forces, and retired 


X precipitately, under cover of the evening. He 


would have returned to the combat the enſuing 
day, but his German auxiliaries refuſed. He re- 
treated therefore towards Orleans, unpurſued by 
the Royaliſts, and garrying with him his captive 
Montmorenci, 
The field of battle, and the whole glory of 


the day, remained undiſputed to the duke of 


3 | Gurſe. But if his maſterly conduct in the action 


gained him the applauſes of the court and adora- 
non of the troops, bis behaviour to the prince of 
Condè covered him with immortal honour, He 
received him with the moſt courteous politeneſs, 
lodged him in his own tent, and divided with him 


| his bed. The prince himſelf afterwards declar- 


ed, that during the whole night he could not 


W cloſe his eyes, while the duke enjoyed the ſound- 
eſt ſleep by his fide v. — In this engagement 
g fell 


*The moſt exact detail of this celebrated engagement is to 
be found in Davila. The prince of Conde's negligence chiefly 
involved the Hugonots in the neceflity of fighting; the con- 
| ſtable 


* 
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fell the marechal de St. Andre, one of the trium- 


virate *. | 

During the commencement of the attack, az Mt 
the advantage was totally on the prince of 
*Conde's fide, numbers of runaways fled, even to 
Paris, and publiſhed that all was loſt. The 
ducheſs of Guiſe, who was uſually attended by a 
prodigious crowd of courtiers and votaries, re- 


table having taken advantage of his ſecurity, and want of pre- 
eaution, to paſs his whole army over the river Eure by moon- - 
light, the preceding night. Coligni firſt diſcovered this error Fo 
and its conſequences, of which he ſent immediate information | 
to the prince. Conde might yet have avoided a deciſive action 
but his great ſpirit would not permit him to retreat before the 
Catholies.— The admiral fought with,dauntleſs reſolution ; and 
with his own hand laid dead upon thE ground Gabriel de Mon- 
morenci, fourth ſon to the conſtable, and the count de Roche- 
fort,—The-Switzers alone remainied firm and immoveable.- FR 
Davila attributes the whole merit of the victory, very deſerved- BY 
ly, to the duke of Guiſe.— D' Andelot, one of the moſt intrepid "2 
chieſtains in the Hugonot army, had been neceſſitated to retire 8 
early out of the combat, by a'quartan ague, which incapacitated E 
him for any exertion of military kill or proweſs. The prince AJ 
of Conde, all covered with ſweat-and blood, was conducted by © 
d' Amville to the duke of Guiſe's tent. Theſe are ſome of the "I 
Moſt intereſting facts of the battle of Dreux. "Y 
* He was a polite and gallant nobleman, muth' regretted by L 
his party. Brantome gives the minuteſt particulars of his death. 
The battle was already gained, ſays he, when intelligence ar- AJ 
rived, that a body of five hundred Hugonot cavalry had rallied, ** 
and prepared to renew the attach. St. Andre was mounted on 
a horſe, which, ſpent with fatigue, tumbled down in the onſet, 
and had not ſtrength to riſe. At that moment, a gentleman o 
the oppoſite fide, named Aubignẽ, whoſe eſtate the marechal en- 
joyed by eonſiſcation, came up, and diſcharged a piſtol-ball thro' Wi 
his head, which inſtantly killed him. His body was not found 
till the enſuing morning, in a ditch near the ſpot where he ſell. 
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mained almoſt alone. The queen's mother, pre- 
2X pared for every event, careleſs of the fate of re- 
2X7 ligion, and viewing every object through the me- 
dium of policy and intereſt, received the news 
X with extreme compoſure, and only faid, „Eh 
bien! il faudra donc prier Dieu en Francois !*? 
It was to her indifferent, whether Condé or 
XX Guiſe ultimately prevailed ; whether the Catho- 
lic or the Calviniſtical doQrines gained the pre- 
x eminence. When the ſucceeding day corrected 
the error, and brought certain intelligence of the 
victory, ſhe, from the ſame principles, was con- 
cerned and mortified. Her diſcernment made her 
foreſee, that it eſtabliſhed the duke of Guiſeꝰs 
authority, and reduced her to a more compleat 
ſubjection. She notwithſtanding endeavoured to 
= conceal her feelings; ordered fires to be lighted 
for the defeat of the Hugonots, and conferred 
upon the duke the ſupreme command of the ar- 
my, with which his troops had already inveſted 
him. 
Coligni, meanwhile, on whom his army had 
likewiſe conferred the poſt of general, paſſed the 
Loire at Beaugenęy; and having left his brother 
d 'Andelot in Orleans with two thouſand men, 
nin expeQation of its being inveſted by the roy- 
aliſts, marched into Normandy, where he might 
receive the queen of England's promiſed ſupplies 
of money and auxiliaries. The admiral's pre- 
WF cautions were juſtly founded. Notwithſtanding 
W tbe ſeverity of the winter, and the ſtrength of 


oy city, the duke of Guiſe determined to com- 
mence 
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mence the ſiege. The queen accompanied him, 
carrying with her the prince of Conde, who was 
ſhut up in the caſtle of Onzain.— T hough 
d' Andelot, one of the moſt gallant and experi- 
enced captains of his age, animated by the im- 
portant charge confided to his care, exerted . 
every effort of courage and military ſkill to 
defend the place; yet the ſuperior genius and 
conduct of the duke had already rendered him 4 ; 
maſter of the bridge and ſuburbs : nor can 
there be any doubt, that Orleans muſt have | 
ſurrendered in a few weeks, if the fatal accident 
of his murder had not ſnatched the Hugonots 
from the imminent and unavoidable danger. 
A gentleman of Angoumois, named John Pol- 9 | 
trot de Merc, was the author of this deteſtable 
aſſaſſination. He was of the Reformed religion, | 3 
Which he had pretended to renounce; and the 6 | . 
duke, had received him with his accuſtomed 
courteſy and liberality of ſpirit. Poltrot had 
long watched the favourable opportunity to sive 
the blow. The duke of Guiſe uſed to go every 
day in perſon to viſit the works, and = 
the advances made, As he returned in the 
evening, without bis armour, only attended by * 
one gentleman, and mounted on horſeback, the ' F 


aſſaſſin, who waited for him, diſcharged three 


balls into his left ſhoulder. Every medical aſ- . 
ſiſtance was procured; but he Wan at the od 3 
of eight days *. 4 


* Davila 1 not very diffuſe in le account of the duke's death. 7 A | 
Hc m— the balls paſſed through his body, and that he died on I b | 
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The regent, fearing ſhe ſhould be ſuſpeQted 
as inſtrumental or privy to his death, cauſed 
& herſelf to be interrogated in his chamber, be- 
fore his family, and a number of the nobility. | 
Poltrot had endeavoured to ſecure himſelf by 


che third day: but Brantome, who ſerved under the duke 
A Jof Guiſe, and was at the ſiege of Orleans, has given the moſt 
minute enumeration of the circumſtances of it. On the evening 
5 Y When he was killed, ſays he, only monſieur de Roſtain accom- 
I panied him. He had juſt paſſed the river in a little boat, which 
conſtantly waited for that purpoſe. Poltrot immediately fled on 


it i diſcharging his piſtol; and affecting to be a purſuer of the aſ- 
ts 2 2 n, cried out, Take him! take him!“ — The duke per- 
eeiving himſelf dangerouſſy wounded, only ſaid, L' on me 
desvoit celle-la; mais je crois que ce ne ſera rien,” They 
l- arried him to his own quarters. 


5 3 + Brantome, though devotedly attached to the houſe of Guiſe, 
et does not abſolutely accuſe the admiral as the author or con- 
ealed perpetrator of his death. He only drops ambiguous in- 
9 * that he knew Poltrot's deſigns, without ex poſing him- 
| Elf to the infamy of a diſcovery, in caſe of his ſeizure, He 
'2 7 er pretends, that the duke himſelf ſuſpected Coligni, and 
n doned him when expiting.—Davila ſays, that the admiral and 
EF heodore Beza were univerſally believed to have perſuaded 
Foltrot to commit this crime. They conſtantly denied the 
xg, and difperſed long juſtifications of their innocence over 
Europe: but it did not eraſe, or obliterate the apprehenſion 
; 1 2 OY guilt, from the minds of the Catholics, and the houſe of 
I uiſe 
cannot quit the ſubject of Francis duke of Guiſe, without 
dentioning a circumſtance of him, that marks the trueſt mag- 
nimity, clemency, and patriotiſm When previous to the 
Fn of the breach at Rouen, he harangued his ſoldiery, and put 
rſceilf at their head, he ardently recommended to them three 
n ings—to reſpect the chaſtity and honour of the women to 
are the life of every Catholic without diſtinftion—and to ſhew 


þ mercy or quarter to the Engliſh auxiliaries, their ancient and 
veterate enemies, 
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tigue, he entered a houſe, with intent to re- 
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flight; but, after having wandered the whole 
night in the woods, on horſeback, he found 3 

himſelf in the morning at the bridge of Olivet, 
only a league from Orleans. Spent with fa- 


poſe himſelf, and was there taken by one of the 
duke? 8 ſecretaries. | | 1 
When queſtioned with reſpect to the motives | 
that had urged him to the perpetration of ſo 
foul and daſtardly a crime, he declared it to be 
religious zeal. As to the inſtigators of it, he 
accuſed ſeveral, but without uniformity ; among 2 
others the admiral. Coligni highly reſented and 
denied the imputation, which muſt ſtigmatize 


him with indelible infamy to his own adherents, 5 * | 


and to the lateſt poſterity. He demanded of tje 
queen, that the criminal's puniſhment ſhould be 7 4 
delayed till they could be perſonally confronted. 
Theſe juſtifications and ſolemn proteſtations | 
did not, however, convince the family of Guiſe | 
of his innocence. Henry, ſon to the expiring | 
duke, and then in very early youth, vowed an 
immortal hatred, and imprecated vengeance on 
the admiral's head „ as dis father's murderer. | 4 f 


many years after. 

The duke of Guile, « diy that his _ 
approached, prepared himſelf for it, as became | 9 
a hero. That magnanimous and exalted in- 
trepidity, that mild and equal ſerenity of temper, PP 
which had ſhone eminently in his life, was equal) 1 J We 
viſible in his dying momenis. Mindful of hü y | 

honou!, | : 
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3 IX honour, and defirous to clear his conduct from 
the aſperſions caſt upon it, he vindicated himſelf 
from any intention to commit the maſſacre of 
E 1 Vaſſy; and lamented, in terms the moſt pa- 
=D thetic, that unhappy event, which had lighted 
up the deſtruQive flame of civil diſcord. With 
earneſt entreaties, he implored the queen, as the 
common mother of her people, to terminate the 
2 quarrels which deſolated France, and pronounced 
the man an enemy to his country and his ſove- 
reign, who ſhould offer ber any other counſel. 
The funeral honours paid him after death 
v were ſcarce leſs than royal. They are. equalled 
by nothing in the French annals, except thoſe 
"3X which Turenne received a century afterwards. 
2 His body was carried in melancholy pomp to the 
Chartreux at Paris, and thence to Notre- 
Dame,“ where he lay in ſtate. Immenſe 
Fo: XX crowds of weeping citizens followed the proceſ- 
ion. He was ultimately depoſited with his an- 
> Fceſtors at Joinville. 
Poltrot was adjudged by the parliament to ſuf- 
fer the ſame puniſhment inflicted on traitors or 
regicides, and was torn in pieces by wild horſes. 
At his execution, it is faid, he till accuſed the 
Wadmiral, as privy to the commiſſion of the crime: 
Ind though the whole tenor of Coligni's life and 
onduct ſeem to combat and refute this horrible 
Swputation ; though a candid and impartial mind 
vuſt refuſe to admit ſo invalid à teſtimony, yet 
e know what degrading and unnatural violations 
f honour, rectitude, and juſtice, the ſpirit of re- 
: C2 ligious 
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ligious zeal, however alorious or laudable, when 
irritated by perſecution, can induce us to commit. 


one of the greateſt charaQers of the age in 
which he flouriſhed, whether regarded as a war- 
rior or a ſtateſman. His errors, his vices and faults 
were even more the reſult of ſituation than of 
ſentiment : and his towering ambition, though | 


the ſublime qualities he poſſeſſed from nature, «> 


he alone impoſed ſome limits to the reſtleſs and 


all reſtraint, and without a rival in authority. 


" 


verſary's death gave them reaſon to expect a re- 


Francis, duke of Guiſe, appears to have been 


not juſtified, is yet palliated and diminiſhed by 8 


and the peculiar circumſtances which gave ſcope 
and exertion to them. His death muſt certainly 
be conſidered as a misfortune to France; ſince 


intriguing genius of Catherine, now freed from 


The queen evinced her deference to the duke 
of Guiſe's advice, by the immediate overtures 
ſhe made for a pacification. It was ſoon con- I 
cluded by the mediation of Conde, on terms not 
unfavourable to the Hugonots : though the ad- 
miral, on his arrival from Normandy, reproached RF 
the prince in very ſevere expreſſions for his haſty WF 
compliance, at a junQure when their great ad- 


verſe of fortune. # 
Orleans was evacuated by the Calviniſt troops, . 

and the ſeigneur de la Cipierre, one of the moſt 
accompliſhed, virtuous, and amiable lords in the Wi 
kingdom, appointed governor of the city. He 
was already in poſſeſſion of a poſt, perhaps the Wn 
moſt Wr important, and weighty, which Wl 
©” could 
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could be entruſted to any fubject; that of tutor 
and preceptor to the young king. No man was 
more calculated to execute its high duties. He 
"3&8 endeavoured to inſtil the moſt elevated and glo- 
rious ſentiments into his royal pupil; and he 


"IT would probably have inſpired Charles, who 


l | | poſſeſſed lively parts and quick perception, with 


the love of virtue, and the feelings of a great 


XX monarch ; — but his death, untimely, and be- 
fore theſe noble ſeeds could fink deep into 
Charles's boſom, deprived his country of ſo in- 


eſtimable a treaſure. All the miſeries of this 


NY [unhappy reign, all the "dreadful crimes which 
ſtain its bloody archives, are probably to be im- 
puted to this lamented event. 

Albert de Gondi, marechal de Retz, a P 
tine, and devoted creature of Catherine, was 
A 9 placed by her in the charge which La Cipierre 
| had occupied. — Deſtitute of principle, profli- 


1 temper, diſſembling, and maſter of every little 
art of ſordid policy, he corrupted and pervert- 
ed the many ſhining and ſublime qualities with 
which nature had liberally endowed the king, 


the moſt abandoned vice, and initiated into 
Wnaxims of a tendency the - moſt pernicious, was 
ruined while yet in early childhood; and all 
he expeQations to which he had given birth, 
ere defeated and rendered abortive. 
During the tranquillity, which ſucceeded to 
the late troubles of the ſtate, Catherine, with 
| 060 her 


gate and diſſolute in his manners, cruel from 


1 'The wretched prince, educated in a ſchool of 


- 
— 
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her uſual dexterity, endeavoured to ſow diſtruſt 
and jealouſy between the prince of Conde and 
Coligni. To the former ſhe tendered the ſame 
fallacious propoſals, which ſhe had uſed with 
ſo much ſucceſs to Anthony his brother: But 
Louis, more wiſe and penetrating, could not be 
dazzled or deceived by her offers; and ſhe vainly | 
attempted. to diſſolve the intimate connection > 
which ſubſiſted between the admiral and bimſelf. 
I be prince of Conde, gallant and amorous, 
was more aſſailable on the fide of love than po- 
licy. No nobleman of the court had received 
proofs ſo flattering of female attachment, or was 
more acceptable to women. Margaret de Luſtrac, * 8 
widow of the marechal de St. Andre, long dii- 3 
puted the poſſeſſion of his heart, with Iſabel'a 8 
de la Tour de Turenne, known under the name 1% I 
of „ La Belle de Limeiiil.” Each of theſe con- 
tending rivals gave him the moſt romantic teſſi- 
monies of their love. The firſt preſented him 
with her eſtate and caſtle of 81. Valeti, magniu-- 
ficently furniſhed. The latter carried her pafiion ñ 
yet farther—and ſacrificed to him her chaſtity 8 
and honour. She was even brought to bed in 4 
the queen's wardrobe, and Catherine, to whom i 
ſhe belonged. as a maid of honour, ordered her 
to be conducted to a convent “. 1 
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* Almoſt all the French writers have been very minute P 1 
and circumſtantial in the relation of this ſingular ſtory, Even nt 


Davila did not deem it unworthy a recita “ It was Ca: 
0 | therine's 
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| The admiral, who was conſcious that theſe 
E irregularities in the chief of his party, refle&- 
ed a diſgrace on all its adherents; and who 
dreaded leſt ſome one of the prince's amours 
IS might prove too ſtrong for the leſs tender ties 
of ambition or religion; remonſtrated with him 
9 ſo forcibly, on the perilous conſequences of his 
continual engagements and gallantries, that he 
prevailed on him to put an end to them by a 
8 5 ö ſecond marriage with Frances, ſiſter to the duke 


55 | 
„of Longueville. 
c 2 „ therine's grand ſyſtem of policy,” ſays he, © at the termi- 
8 4 | « nation of the firſt civil war, to diſſolve the prince of Conde in 
„ RY 6 diffolute delights, and all thoſe effeminate pleaſures which 
e might infenfibly enervate his mind, and imperceptibly di- 
EEE «& minifh the natural activity of his diſpoſition, She endea- 
* f 5 1 « voured, by honours and ample poſſeſſions, to give him a diſ- 
e ( taſte for the fatigues of a camp. To this end, ſhe prompted 
1 8 9 „ and encouraged the marechale de St. Andre, who inherited 
. on | © from her father and huſband prodigious riches, to attempt the 
"8 © priace's heart: but though he accepted her ſplendid preſent, ' 
2 1 „ne deſpiſed her perſon, and remained unaſlailable by all her 
i- £ 


benefits.“ To mademoiſelle de Limeiil he was more deeply 

nutached; and Davila makes no ſcruple to declare, that Cathe- 

nine was not ignorant, though ſhe affected to be ſo, that he had 

obtained from her the laſt ſavours.— It is ſaid, his wife Eleanor 
de Roy died a martyr to her jealouſy and chagrin at her 

& huſband's amours. — Mademoiſelle de Limeiil was married 

== afterwards to Geoffry de Cauſac, ſeigneur de Fremon. 

| The prince of Conde's gallantries and libertiniſm gave occaſion 

to the following Vaudeville,” or ſatyrical ſonnet : 

« Ce petit homme tant joly, 

Toujours cauſe, et toujours rit, 

Et toujours baiſe ſa mignonne : 

Dieu garde de mal le petit homme !” 
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The Catholics and Hugonots, forgetting their 
inveterate animoſities, and animated by the love of 
their common country, joined to retake Havre-de- 
Grace from the Engliſh, to whom it had been 
ceded during the war. It was ſoon ſurrender- 


ed, and followed by a final accommodation be- 


tween the crowns. | 

Catherine, who had long amuſed the prince 
of Conde, with promiſes of admitting him to a 
participation of the government, and who knew 
not how longer to exclude him, determined on a 
ſingular manceuvre. The chancellor de l' Hopi- 
tal, who had withdrawn from court during the 
league of the triumvirate, but whem the regent 
had again recalled, was the author and adviſer of 
it. The young king entered at this time into 
the fourteenth year of his age. By the famous 
edit of Charles the fifth, it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould have compleated the year, before he at- 
tained to majority : but as the queen, by the de- 
claration of his being no longer a minor, knew 
that ſhe ſhould retain unmoleſted the ſupreme 
power in her ſon's name, ſhe procured it to be 
regiſtered in the parliament of Rouen. 'That of 
Paris refuſed to receive or confirm this a& ; but 
Charles, inſtructed by his mother, reproved them 
in terms, ſo peremptory and ſevere, for their au- 
dacious temerity, that after a conſiderable 1 
it paſſed the aſſembly. 

Magnificent in all her plans, the queen cauſed 
the palace of the Tournelles, in which her huf- 
band, Henry the 8 had expired, to be 

demoliſhed; 
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demoliſhed ; and erected in its place the ſplendid 


one of the Tüüleries. She employed in its con- 


ſtruction the moſt celebrated architects of the 


age, and rewarded them as became a ſovereign, 


with the nobleſt liberality. All the branches of 


| polite letters felt her patronage. Italy, her na- 


tive country, was ranſacked to enrich and adorn 


that over which ſhe reigned. She prided herſelf 


on an imitation of, and unbounded reverence to 
the memory of Francis the firſt, in whoſe court 
ſhe had ſpent her early years. Elegant and lux- 
urious in her taſte; refined and delicate in all her 


projects or enterprizes, beyond the genius of the 


century in which ſhe flouriſhed ; Catherine of 


| Medicis forms one of the moſt wondrous and ex- 
| traordinary characters to be found in the annals- 


of mankind. 

The continual and inceſſant complaints made- 
by each party, of the infringement of the peace, 
ſtrongly evinced its precarious duration and feeble 
nature. The family of Guiſe loudly demanded: 
juſtice againſt Coligni, as the ſuppoſed author of: 
the late duke's aſſaſſination, A conteſt between- 


Francis de Montmorenci, the conſtable's eldeſt 


ſon, who was governor of Paris, and the cardinal 
of Lorrain, had nearly lighted up again the fatal 


brand of civil commotion throughout the king- 


dom. 
The queen, therefore, from motives not eaſily 


Wh aſcertained, reſolved to carry her ſon on a pro- 


greſs through his dominions. It was ſuppoſed, 
that a principa? inducement to this journey, was 
C's op 
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to form an eftimate of the Hugonot farces and 
real ſtrength, by an exact inſpe con in perſon. 
Henry duke of Anjou, Charles's eldeſt brother, 
and Margaret his ſiſter, afterwards queen of Na- 
varre, accompanied their mother. After having 
viſited Sens, and Troyes in Champagne, they 
arrived, by the ſouthern provinces of France, at 
Bayonne. Here took place the celebrated inter- 
view between her and the queen of Spain, Iſa- 
bella her daughter. This latter princeſs was 
conducted by a ſplendid train, at the head of 


which was the duke of Alva, and the count de 


Benevento. The duke of Anjou, with a num- i 
ber of the young nobility, paſſed the frontier, 
ard met his ſiſter at Arnani, in Spaniſh Navarre. 
Catherine, from impatience to embrace her fa- 
vourite and beloved daughter, croſſed the river 
Bidaſſoa, which ſeparates the the two kingdoms, 
On the oppoſite ſide, Iſabella was met by the 
king himſelf, who gave her his Rand. to conduct 
her out of the boat, 
The young queen was received with prodigi- 
ous pomp at Bayonne. This interview laſted 
about three weeks. Every beautiful and brilliant 
entertainment, every gallant and noble diverſion, 
which Catherine's fertile genius and uncommon 
capacity could invent or aſſemble, was exhibited 
to teſtify her joy on this re-union, and to inſpire 
the Spaniards with the higheſt ideas of the mag- 
nificence of her court. Pleaſure ſeemed to engroſs 
all preſent, and to have baniſhed from this ſcene 
of teſtivity the more ferocious paſſions ; but it 
| | | | was 
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was the queen's peculiar policy to cover her 
ſchemes of ambition or vengeance under the mafk 
of diffipation. A gallery of wood, conſtructed to 
join the houſe in which the reſided, with her 
daughter Iſabella's, ſerved to facilitate the ſecret 
conferences, which it is ſaid ſhe held with the 
duke of Alva, on the ſubjeQ of reducing and ex- 
tirpating the Hugonots. Some uncertain and 
ambiguous informations of this dreadful coalition 
and confederacy for their deſtruction, were cir- 
_ culated abroad. Catherine's character and con- 
duct confirmed the ſuſpicion. Diftruſt, mingled 
with terror and alarm, ſucceeded ;. nor could any 
careſſes of the king or court diſpel their appre- 
henſions. On Charles's return from this pro- 
greſs, which had laſted near two years, a con- 
ſtrained reconcihation, void of mutual forgive- 
neſs, took place between the admiral and the fa- 
mily of Guiſe; and was followed by another, 
not more ſincere, between the cardinal of Lorrain 
and the marechal de Montmorenci. 
New ſources of war diſcloſed themſelves every 
day. The ediCts of toleration and protection, 
repeatedly iſſued in favour of the Reformed re- 
ligion, were violated in all the provinces with 
impunity. The government encouraged indi- 
reQly theſe proceedings, and extended no redreſs 
to the grievances of the Calviniſts. They car- 
ried their complaints of theſe infractions and op- 
preſſions to the admiral and prince; but it was 
long before either of the chiefs could be induced 
to reſume the ſword. The latter yet hoped to 
| be 
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be conſtituted lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
as the king of Navarre had been; and both pe- 
culiarly dreaded to impreſs their young ſovereign, 
now advancing faſt to manhood, with ſentiments 
unfavourable and hoſtile to them. They twice 
diſmiſſed the delegates fent by their adherents, 
after having adviſed and enjoined them, rather to 
ſubmit to any. indignities or perſecutions, than to 
have recourſe to ſo dreadful a remedy as rebel- 
lion, and a renewal of the calamities of which 
they had already been witneſſes : but the inti- 
mation which they ſoon. afterwards received, 
that it was determined to ſeize on them both; to 
retain the prince in perpetual priſon, and put 
Coligni to death; neceſſitated them to more 
deciſive and vigorous meaſures. D' Andelot, 
fearleſs and intrepid, counſelled inſtant war, 
the moſt open and declared. His remonſtrances 
prevailed; and it was reſolved io gain poſſeſſion 
of the king's perſon, which could be only ef- 
feed by cutting the Swiſs guards in pieces, 


who attended on and protected him *. 
This 


* PBrantome, who was certainly well informed in the court 
intrigues, declares the war to have been entirely cauſe] by the 
prince of Conde's diſappointed ambition, He had long flattered 
himſelf with the lieutenancy of the kingdom: Catherine, un- 
able longer to delude him with promiſes, tutored her favourite 

ſom Henry, and inſpired him with the deſire of filling this high 
* office. At a ſupper in the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez, the 
young prince moſt ſeverely and haughtily reprimanded Conde for 
his audacity, in preſuming to emulate a peſt, which he had re- 
ſolved to poſſeſs himſelf Brantome ſays he was preſent, and 


heard the converſation, Conde perceived from what hand the 
; blow 
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This enterprize was not difficult. Charles, 
with the queen his mother, was at the palace 
of Monceaux, where he held a grand chapter of 
the order of St. Michael. The Switzers, diſ- 
perſed in the ſurrounding villages, might have 
been ſeparately ſurprized, and put to the ſword: 
but Catherine having received intelligence of 
their approach, and ſuſpecting their intentions, 
retired haſtily with her ſon into the town of 
Meaux. She then diſpatched the marechal de 
Montmorenci with ſome deceptive propoſals, 
while the Switzers aſſembled for the * s de- 
fence. 
A council was held, on the meaſures requiſite 
to be purſued in this critical dilemma. The 


blow came: He ſaw all his expectations blaſted : He beheld 


7y | himſelf duped by the queen, and ſought for revenge by un- 


ſheathing the ſword, The writer of Louis duke of Montpenſier's 
life aſſerts the ſame fact, and Davila confirms it. 
This laſt hiſtorian, with his uſual impartiality and diſcern- 


} | ment, has laid open, with prodigious exactitude, the many 


latent principles of internal diſcord, which produced theſe 
ſecond civil broils. He accuſes the partiſans of both religions 
with being principally acceſſory to it, by their reciprocal in- 
Juries, turbulence, and antipathy. He attributes it to the young 
king's high and unconcealed reſentment of the Hugonots' pre- 
ſumption and encroaching ſpirit to the prince of Conde's am- 
bitious and reſtleſs temper, incapable of repoſe—to the terrors 


4 | of the Calvinifts at the ſuppoſed ſchemes for their deſtruction, 


planned at Bayonne—to Coligni and &Andelot's haughty and 
unſubmitting temper = to Catherine's hypocriſy and dange- 
rous diſſimulation — to the cardinal of Lorrain's counſels, —All 
theſe conjoined cauſes, acting on minds already inflamed with 
mutual animoſity, and incapable of being reſtrained or ex- 
tinguiſned, again involved the kingdom in new commotions. 


con ſtable, 
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conſtable, cautious, and prevident of his royal 
maſter's ſafety, wiſhed not to expoſe him to 
the hazard of an uncertain combat. The chan- 
cellor, touched by the great and ſalutary con- 
ſiderations of the public rranquillity, and conſci- 
ous that the young king would be irritated to 
the higheſt degree by ſo audacious an attempt, 
which muſt infallibly produce a ſecond civil war, 
more cruel and inveterate than the firſt, joined 
Montmorenci in adviſing to remain at Meaux. 
Unhappily for France, the cardinal of Lorrain 
oppoſed theſe lenient counſels, and prevailed. at 
the break of day, Charles quitted the city, en- 
vironed by the Switzers, in the centre of whom 
he was placed. Before they had advanced two 
leagues, the prince of Conde appeared in ſight, 
with near five hundred horſe. The conſtable, 
dreading the ſhock of ſo determined a body, 
commanded by ſuch leaders, and rendered diſ- 
truitful- by age, ſent the king forward with only 
two hundred cavalry, and be arrived ſafely at 
Paris the fame evening. Condé, who was ig- 
norant of this prudent ſtep, charged the Switzers 
repeatedly, but in vain. They ſuſtained the 
attack unmoved ; and after having harraſſed them 
a confiderable way, he retired ®, 


Ineffectual 


* Pavila's account of the enterprize of Meaux is ſomewhat dif- | 
ferent from that of Mezerai, and moſt of the other French 
hiſtorians. —_He attributes the advice of marching to Paris, not 
to the cardinal of Lorrain, but the duke of Nemours. He adds, 
that the conſtable's opinion would notwithſtanding have prevail- 

<< 
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Ineffectual conferences ſucceeded. Both parties, 
inflamed with animoſity, were incapable of liſten- 
ing to the mild voice of peace: and the Hugonots, 
though few in number, having attempted to block 
up and diſtreſs the capital, Montmorenci, tho? 
reluctant, yet compelled by the murmurs of the 
Pariſians, marched out to give them battle. — 
The prodigious inequality of numbers inſured him 
the victory ; but the glory of the day remained 
to Conde and Coligni, who, with a handful of 
troops, could venture to face a royal army, fo 
much ſuperior . 

| The 


ed, if Fifer, general of the Switzers, had not requeſted to be 
admitted to the young king's preſence, and aſſured his majeſty, 
that his troops would open him a paſſage through the enemy, 
with the point of their pikes, if he would entruſt his perſon to 
their protection. This offer was erabraced. The march began 
at day-break, Charles, the queen-mother, the foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors, and all the ladies of the court, were received into the 
midſt of the Swiſs battalion. The count de la Rochefoucault, 


and Andelot, having joined the prince of Conde and admiral, 
they made a furious attack on the rear, but were received on 


the Swiſs pikes with wondrous intrepidity. The king gallantly 
ſpurred on his horſe to the foremoſt ranks, followed by all the 
noblemen who attended him. When he arrived ſafe in the ca- 
pital, the Pariſians ſhed tears of joy. The whole merit of this 
action and eſcape was due to the bravery of the Switzers. | 
* The action, ſays Davila, began about noon. The ſuperi- 
ority of the Hugonots in cavalry, chiefly contributed to their 
ſacceſs in the commencement of it. The prince of Conde was 
oppoſed to the conſtable's diviſion, which he entirely routed. 
His horſe was killed under him; and he, with great difficulty, 
recovered another. Coligni commanded the van on that day ; 
and being mounted on a fiery Turkiſh horſe, was once ſo much 


engaged among the enemy, that he narrowly eſcaped being taken 
| priſoner, 
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The engagement was fought in the plains of 
St. Denis, and was rendered famous by the con - 
ſtable's death. He exerted, during the action, 
all the courage. of a young ſoldier. Wounded in 
five places, he yet maintained his intrepidity. 


Robert Stuart, the ſame of whom I have already 


made mention, diſcharged a ball into his reins, 
which proved mortal. — Even then, he had the 
vigour to drive the pommel of his ſword into 
Stuart's mouth, with which he beat out ſeveral 
of his teeth. His fon, d*Amville, reſcued, and 
diſengaged him from the enemy. Fainting from 
loſs of blood, he ſunk down upon the ground ; 
but the firſt uſe he made of his ſpeech, when 
recovered, was to demand if there yet remained 
enough day to purſue the Hugonots. It was long 
before he would permit himſelf to be carried off 
the field, on which he obſtinately reſolved io die. 
—“ Tell the king and queen,“ ſaid he, © that 
expire with the higheſt pleaſure in the diſ- 
ee charge of the great duties I owe them; and 
« that I have at length found that honourable 
cc end, which I have ſought under their prede- 
ec ceſſors in ſo many battles ?*—Yielding to the 
importunate ſolicitations of his ſons and ſurround- 


ing friends, he ſuffered himſelf to be brought to 


Paris. Charles and his mother viſited him, and 


priſoner. D*Andelot, who had been ſtationed on the other ſide 
the Seine, could not join his friends in time to be preſent at the 
+ battle. — The Hugonots took the advantage of a very dark and 
rainy evening to retreat; and the Catholics, though victorious, 
pet did not purſue them, on account of the loſs of their general. 


wept 


ai ed r owe. owe. ow 2a a Sew re. A. 


wept his end. A cordelier tormenting him with 
admonitions and exhortations, he beſought him 
to ceaſe thoſe needleſs remonſtrances.Doſt 
«« thou imagine,” ſaid the conſtable, turning 
himſelf towards him with a ſerene countenance, 


e that I have lived to near fourſcore years, with- 


4 out having learned to die a quarter of an hour?” 
In him expired the laſt remaining obſtacle to 


| WF Catherine's authority. She ſaw herſelf delivered 
from every rival who could oppoſe or check her 


deſigns. She poſſeſſed an aſcendant the moſt un- 


limited over her ſon's mind : ſhe governed, tho? 


not inveſted with the vain title of regent. Tho' 
the conſtable had been uniformly unſucceſsful in 
war, and was the moſt unfortunate general of his 
age — though his bigotry, his ſeverity, and 


manners, diſguſting and imperious, render him. 


little an object of love, or even of veneration— 
yet we cannot help dropping a tear on the aſhes 
of ſo veteran a commander, who had fought under 
Gaſton de Foix at Ravenna, and had been the 
friend and favourite of two monarchs, Francis 
and Henry. He alone could have inſpired the 
young king with the deſire of reigning himſelf, 
without his mother's pernicious counſels ; and 
his death left her genius full ſcope to exert its 
deſtructive influence ®. 
| The 


* © The conſtable,” ſays Davila, © though overpowered by 

* the fury of Conde's and Coligni's attack, yet continued to fight 
© deſperately. He had already received four flight wounds in the 
* face, and one very large one on the head, from a battle-axe, 
* While he was attempting to rally his diſmayed troops, Robert 
| « Stuart 
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The poſt of conſtable was not filled up after 
. Several lords of the court re- 


Stuart rode up to him, with a piſtol levelled at his head, 
% Doſt thou not know me ?* ſaid Montmoreaci, *1 am the 
„ conſtable of France.“ Ves,“ anſwered Stuart, I know 
« thee well, and therefore I preſent thee this. So ſaying, he 


* diſcharged the piſtol into his body. The conſtable fell; bur: 


« while falling, daſhed che hilt of his ſword, which he had held 


« faſt in his hand, though the blade was broke, into his enemy's | 3 
© mouth, So forcible was the blow, that it fractured his jaw- 9 


bone, and laid him inſtantly on the ground. All his followers 


„ abandoned Mont morenci; and the Hugonots were carrying off XY 


his body, when the duke of Aumale and d' Amville, having bk 
<« routed the van commanded by Coligni, came up, and reſcued # 


« him, They carried him, infeaſible and dying, to Paris —__ 
He expired on the enſuing day, with undaunted — E | 


bs and magnanimity, ” Iv 

Davila ſpeaks with perfect impartiality of his charadier. — = 
He was,” ſays he, © a man of great capacity, mature wiſdom, 
and long experience. Thoſe who judged of him diſpaſſionately, 
alloweck he was a valiant ſoldier, and a dutiful ſervant 5 but 
« a bad friend, and ever ſovereigaly governed by his own in- 
« tereſt.” The conſtable was in his ſeventy-fifth year, when * 
killed. His funeral rites were conducted with unuſual pomp Wl 
and ſolemnity. By: 

Robert Stuart was afterwards taken priſoner at the battle of 
Jarnac, and brought before Henry duke of Anjou. The marquis 
De Villars beſought the prince's permiſſion to put him to death, 


as an offering to the manes of Montmorenci, He long refuſed 2 
to conſent to ſo baſe a murder; but at length, overcome with ; 
the importunity of the marquis, he turned his head aſide, and 


ſaid, Well then—be it ſo. ”—Stuart, with animated entreaty, 3 


' repreſented to him how ignominious and daſtardly a conduct he 


was about to authorize; and endeavoured to awaken his com- 
paſſion and ſenſe of honour.—All was ineffectu al. He was led 
a little on one fide, diſarmed, and put to death, even in the 
hearing of the duke. Even Brantome, corrupt as he was, ſpeaks 
with honeſt indignation and abhorrence of this infamous act, 
exactly ſimilar to Monteſquieu's and the prince of Conde's. 


queſting 
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XX queſting it, Charles, jealous of his authority, 
and deeming this charge too great and near the 
== throne, refuſed to confer it on any ſubject. 
= < I want no perſon,” ſaid he, „to carry my 
word: I am well able to carry it myſelf.” — 
His character began to unveil and diſcloſe itſelf, 
He poſſefled almoſt all the qualities requiſite to 
*XX conſtitute a great monarch, had they not been 
XX corrupted and depraved by examples and inſtruc- 
tions the moſt flagitious. Diflimulation, cruelty, 
ferocity, libertiniſm, were either familiariſed to 
him by conſtant habit, or even inculcated into 
him as virtues. Catherine, only anxious to reign, 
endeavoured to prevent her ſon from feeling his 
own powers, and of conſequence freeing himſelf 
from the ſtate of tutelage, in which ſhe held 
him. 

Meanwhile the Hugonot army retired ; and, 
in defiance of the royal forces, effected its junction 
with Caſimir, ſon to the elector Palatine, who 
led to their aſſiſtance ſome German auxiliaries. 
The city of La Rochelle declared in their favour, 
and La Noue, one of their generals, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Orleans : but the prince of Conde 
was repulſed before Sens, by Henry the young 
duke of Guiſe. His combined troops formed a 
numerous body; and in the hope of being again 
able to inveſt or diſtreſs the capital, he laid ſiege 
to Chartres. It ſucceeded ill ; but while he re- 
mained before it, new propoſitions of peace were 
tendered, 'They terminated in the treaty of 
Chartres, concluded on terms nearly ſimilar to 

the 
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the preceding one: but the Hugonots, who 
were diſſatisfied with it, as fraudulent and dan- 
gerous, gave it the denomination of « La Paix 
i hoiteuſe et mal-afſize,”” from the two principal 
negotiators of it on the part of the king; one of 
whom, the marechal de Biron, was lame, and the 
other was ſeigneur of the land of Mal- aſſize.“ 
It, however, produced a temporary ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, though it could neither diffuſe tran- 
quillity, nor diminiſh that diſtruſt and averſion 
- which the oppoſite parties nouriſhed againſt each 
other. Here, as a ſort of epocha preceding 
the yet more bloody ſcenes of _ calamitous 
reign, I _ 


- 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


Attempt to ſeize the prince of Conde. —T bird 
civil war.—Battle of Farnac.—Death of Conde, 
— Circumſtances. — Charafler of Gaſpard de 
Coligni.=Of Fane, queen of Navarre.=Siege 

/ Poitiers. —Battle of Moncontour.—Arrival 
of the king in the camp before St. Jobn d' Angeli. 
 —Wondrous march of Coligni.— Peace concluded. 
—T reachery of the court. —Hing's marriage to 
the archducheſs Elizabeth. —Her charatter.— 
Feſtivities at court, == Policy of Catherine, — 
Reflections. — Diſſimulation of Charles and the 
queen mother, to deceive Coligni. — He goes to 
court.—Seeds of diviſion between the king and 
Henry duke of Anjou.—Contraſt of their cba- 
rafters.—Afiance of Henry prince of Navarre 
to Margaret of Valois,=Death of the queen of 
Navarre. — Circumſtances. — Inquiry into the 
nature of it,—Colignt perſiſts to remain at Paris. 
Margaret of V alois.—Her nuptials.—Cha- 
rafler.— Attempt to aſſaſſinate Coligni.— Diſſi- 
mulation of Charles. — Reſolution taken to ex- 
terminate the Hugonots.— Terrors and irreſo- 
lution of the king previous to the maſſacre.— 
Death of Coligni. — Deaths of the Hugonot 
chiefs, —Detail of circumſtances attending the 
maſſacre of Paris. — Conduct of Charles, — 
Fourth civil war, — Siege of La Rachelle, — 
Character of the duke of Alengon.—Remor ſe of 
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the king. Election of the duke of Anjou to the 
crown of Poland. — Carouſals at court. — 
Charles's impatience for bis brotber*s departure. 
Mary of Cleves.— Her cbaradter.— Relation 
of ber amour with the duke of Anjou. — The 
king quarrels with bis motber.— Henry begins 
bis journey. — Illneſs of Charles. — Suſpicions 


on that event. — King of Poland arrives at 
Cracow. — He abandons himſelf to grief.— 
New commotions, — Change in the king. — 
Conſpiracy of the duke of Alengon diſcovered. — 
Cbarles's indifpoſitiin increaſes —Intrigues of 
tbe queen mother to ſecure the regency. —Exe- 
cution of La Mole and Coconas,—Circumflances 
of the king*s laſt illneſs. — His expiring com- 
mands,—Death of Charles the ninth —Enquiry 
into the cauſe of it. —-FHis ebaracter.— Children. 
—PFuneral.-Conclufion of the Memoirs. 


UCH was the ſanguinary zeal which ani- 
mated the partizans of either religion in 
| theſe unhappy times; ſuch was the perfidious 
ſyſtem of policy embraced and purſued by Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, that no permanent accommo- 
dation or coalition could take place throughout 
the kingdom. Scarce any of the conditions 
ſtipulated by the late treaty of Chartres were 
obſerved, Mutual rage armed the hands of 
Catholics and Hugonots againſt each other. 
Alternate infults and violences were committed, 
which ſtrongly evinced how little they could be 
reſtrained by ediQs of toleration ; and the trea- 
| cherous 
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cherous intentions of the court ſoon appeared too 
viſibly to be miſtaken.” 

The prince of Conde, not daring to truſt him- 
ſelf in the power of his enemies, had retired to a 
chateau of his wife, at Noyers in Burgundy, 
whither Coligni likewiſe repaired. While they 
remained in this retirement, a ſoldier was one 
day obſerved in the act of meaſuring the foſſẽ and 
walls, as if with intent to aſcertain, whether they 
might be ſucceſsfully attacked. The queen, who 
had intended to environ and ſurprize the great 
leaders of the Calviniſts, no ſooner found that 
her deſigns were diſcovered, than ſhe ordered the 
royal troops to enter Burgundy. Conde and the 
admiral, who faw the project concerted for their 
deſtruction, were ſenſible of the extreme peril 
in which they ſtood. No ſafety was to be found 
except in flight, and that attended likewiſe with 
celerity. It was not eaſy to evade the many de- 
tached bodies of ſoldiery, already planted to in- 
tercept their paſſage: Neceſſity however dictated 
it as the ſole means of preſervation. The two 
generals therefore left Noyers, only eſcorted by 
an hundred and fifty cavalry, in the centre -of 
which were placed their wives and children. 
Fortune favoured their enterprize. An unuſual 
drought enabled them to ford the Loire; and 
after having traverſed a number of hoſtile pro- 
vinces, amid continual and imminent dangers, 
they arrived ſafely at La Rochelle. 

The conduct of the court breathed the moſt 


inſatiable thirſt of revenge. No healing meaſures 
were 
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were embraced amid the fury which ſeemed to 
poſſeſs and actuate them. — De PHopital, too 
mild and virtuous for the manners of a corrupt 
adminiſtration, and ſuſpected of a partiality to 
the Hugonots, was deprived of the ſeals, and 
diſgraced. The duke of Anjou, only ſixteen years 
of age, was placed by his mother at the head of 
the royal army, though the marechal de Tavannes 


ſuperintended and principally directed its ope- 3 | 
rations. The young prince having joined his 


forces, an engagement was expected — but the 
advanced ſeaſon of the year prevented it, and 
obliged both commanders to retire into winter 
quarters. 

The enſuing ein ſaw them again in. the 
field, After many unſucceſsful attempts, the 
duke of Anjou at length compelled the Hugonots 
to a deciſive action. The ſcene of war lay in 


the province of Angoumois, on the banks of the 


river Charente ; and the fatal day of 3 put 
an end to the prince of ond life . In that 
| memorable 


* The victory of jarnac muſt be entirely attributed to the 
prodigious diſparity of numbers. The Hugonot infantry were 
almoſt all abſent from the field of action, and only the cavalry 
diſputed the day, with a courage and conſtancy which approached 
to frenzy.—Coligni was firſt attacked; and the prince of Conde, 
who lay at ſome diſtance, galloped immediately to bis aſſiſtance. 


He made a maſterly diſpoſition, and ſuſtained long, with a far 


inferior ſtrength, the whole fury of the Catholic army. 
D' Andelot, who had been left with only an hundred and 


twenty horſe, to delay the enemy, and give time to Conde to 


rapge his ſoldiery, eee this dangerous commiſſion with 
his 
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. memorable battle, he behaved with an heroiſm 
and courage almoſt unexampled in ſtory, His 
arm was in a ſcarf at the time when it began. 


his accuſtomed intrepidity and ſucceſs. He filled the place, in 
which he had taken his ſtand, with confuſion, ſmoke, and car- 
nage. At the commencement of the attack, he rode up to 
Monſalez, who headed the firſt ſquadrons of the Catholic horſe, 
and lifting vp with his bridle hand the vizor of his helmet, dif- 
charged, with the other, à piſtol into his face, and laid him 
dead on the ground, — Overborne by numbers, d' Andelot at 
length gave way, and retired to the main body. 

Here the engagement was renewed with incredible obſtinacy. 
—» The admiral and his brother, ig the left wing, maintained the 
combat for neat an hour, againſt the young duke of Guiſe, But 
the royal army being continually ſupplied with freſh troops, 
Coligni's on ſtandard beat to the ground, and the van com- 
pletely routed, they deemed it unavailing to continue the fight, 
and provided for their ſafety by flight. — In the right wing, the 
8 counts of Montgomeri and La Roche foucault, diſputed with 
gc qual courage the glory of the day; but were at laſt compelled 
IX co quit the held. 

Only the prince of Cande remained, . of turning his 
back. He was in the centre, and had encountered, in the be- 
ginning of the action, the duke of Anjou's own ſquadron. 
Though repeatedly broken and charged through, he yet rallied 
his men, and returned to the engagement. Even when almoſt 
== deſerted, after the retreat of his adherents, and totally ſur 
BE rounded by the oppoſite forces, he fought with invincible courage. 
His horſe being killed under him, and himſelf wounded in many 
places, he yet continued to defend and ward off the blows-aimed 
at him, with one knee upon the ground till Monteſquieu put 
= an end to his life. | 

= The duke of Anjou behaved with the utmoſt bravery in this 
action, and ſhewed 2 dauntleſs ſpirit above his years. He once 
narrowly eſcaped being killed, — After the prince of Conde's 
death, no farther reſiſtance was made, It became a flight; and 
evening, which drew on, in ſome meaſure befriended the con- 
quered Hugonots, All theſe particulars are drawa from Davila. 
I omit many others, leſs intereſting, 
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As he marched up at the head of his troops, his 
brother-in-law the count de la Rochefoucault's 
horſe reared, and broke his leg. Unmoved by 
ſo painful an accident, and ſcorning to betray 
any emotions unbecoming his high ſtation in that 
important moment, he coolly turned to thoſe 
around him: Learn,“ ſaid he, „that unruly 23 

“ horſes do more injury than ſervice in an army!” Þ 
An inſtant after, previous to the charge, ad- 
dreſſing his followers, © French nobility,” ſaid 2 

he, know that the prince of Condé, with an 
« arm in a ſcarf, and a leg broke, fears not to 
46 give battle, ſince you attend him |” : 
The fortune of the day was unfavourable to 
the Hugonots; and Conde, thrown from his 
Horſe, was ſurrounded, and taken priſoner. Spent 
with fatigue, and wounded, they ſeated him at 
the foot of a tree ; when Monteſquieu, captain 
of the duke of Anjou*s Swiſs guards galloped up 
to the ſpot. Having demanded who he was, and 
being informed, '«© Tuez, tuez, mordieu !* ſaid 
he; and drawing out a piſtol; diſcharged a ball 
into his head, which inſtantly killed him. The 
cool and mercileſs barbarity of this aſſaſſination, 
on a man wounded and defenceleſs, after the heat 
of the action was paſt, excited univerſal abhor- 
rence; and the enormity of the crime was ren- 
dered more conſpicuous, from the high rank of 
the perſon put to death. The duke of Anjou 
neither avowed or puniſhed it, but he l 1 
the prince's body to be laid upon an als, and : 
carried 
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carried to the caſtle of Jarnac, where he went 
; bimſelf to lodge. 

1 Thu 
5 7 Though Davila does not ſpeak of the prince of Condé's 
e A death, as of an aſſaſſination, yet ſuch it muſt be eſteemed. The 
y french hiſtorians are unanimous on this point. He however 
” b. relates the circumſtance of his being carried acroſs 2 pack-horſe 
1 to the caſtle of Jarnac, to the joy and ſavage diverſion of the 
l. ; whole army, who jeſted at this melancholy and affecting ſpec- 
1d "WM eacle. He adds, that the duke of Anjou would not ſuffer any 


indignity to be offered to his body, in conſideration of his alliance 
to the blood royal, He owns all his ſublime, and ſhining qua- 
lities, and only laments that they were obſcured by rebellion, 

We found him,” ſays the writer of the duke of Montpep- 
ſier's life, “lying acroſs an aſs; and the baron de Magnac aſked 
« me if I ſhould know him again? But as he had one eye out 
of his head, and was otherwiſe much disfigured, I knew not 


ent © what to anſwer, The corpſe was brought in before all the 
ati « princes and lords, who ordered his face to be waſhed, and re- 
win cognized him perfectly. They then put him into a ſheet, and 
| "8 © he was carried before a man on horſeback to the caltle of 
| up „ Jarnac, where Monſeigneur, the king's brother, went to 
and „lodge.“ - # | 

ſaid Brantome has likewiſe given us many intereſting circum- 


1 ſtances of this tragical event, The prince, ſays he, fought with 
ba ES = courage heightened by deſpair, on that day. He was however 


The pon beat to the ground by ſuperior numbers. It had been re- 
tion, KS commended to the duke of Anjou's favourites, to kill Conde at 


-1 all events; and Henry himſelf did not diſguiſe the joy which be 
telt at it. After the action was over, he choſe to gratify his 
eyes with the ſight of his dead body; and it was then thrown, in 
Leriſion and mockery, acroſs an old ſhe-aſs, the head and legs 
= dangling down on either fide. It remained, during the enſuing 
3 hight, in a room exactly under that where the duke ſlept. After 
L having been expoſed to the view of the whole army, it was re- 
BY ſtored to the duke of Longueville, his brother-in-law, who in- 
erred him with his anceſtors at Vendome. There was made 
en him this ſarcaſtic epitaph. 
D 2 < L'an 
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Thus fell the fir Louis prince of Conde, by 
0 hand of an aſſaſſin, rather than of a warrior. 
The unbappy circumſtances of the times had, in 
ſome degree, neceſſitated him, though allied 1 


blood to the crown, to unſheath the ſword again 
bis ſovereign; and the great capacities for = 


tary enterprize which he poſſeſſed, rendered him 
the hero of his own party, and the terror of the 
oppoſite one, There is too much reaſon to 
believe that Henry duke of Anjou authorized and 
commanded the captain of his guard to put him 
to death. He was not naturally cruel ; but the 
prince of Conde had been his rival for the lieute- 
nancy of the kingdom, and was peculiarly an 
object of his dete ſtation: beſides that in him they 
apprehended the whole ane n muſt 
e eg. ——— 1 2 


Lan mil cinq cens Kithite neuf 
„Entre Jarnac et Chateau-neuf, 
„Fut porte ſur une aneſſe, 
« Cil qui vouloit oſter la Meſſe,” 
Brantome ſays, he intimately knew Monteſquien, and that he 
was a brave and gallant gentleman. At the ſubſequent ſiege of 


St. John d' Angeli, he was killed by the ball of a harquebuſſe. 


* Monſieur de Voltaire, in his beautiful poem of the Hen- 
nade, introduces Henry the fourth pathetically lamenting the 
prince's death. It is to our Elizabeth he relates the ſtory. His 
lines are ſo maſterly and touching, that I ſhall make no apology 
for the inſertion of them. It is Henry who exclaims : 
„4 0] Plaines de Jarnac! O! coup trop inhumain! 
„ Barbare Monteſquieu, moins guerrier qu afſaflin, 
_ * Conde deja mourant tomba {pus ta furie; 
+ © DO 0 porter le coup; j'ai vu trancher ſa vie. 
« Helas ! trop Jeune encore, mon bras, mon foible bras 
% Ne put ni prevenir ni venger ſon trepas.“ 
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Coligni, who with the broken remains of the 
cavalry, had retreated to St. John d' Angeli, be- 
came by the death of the prince, the leader of 
the Calviniſt forces, He was in every reſpect 
equal to, and calculated for this arduous tation, 
Of years, more ripe and advanced than Conde, 
he joined the experience of a veteran commander, 
to a courage the moſt intrepid and undiſmayed. 
Loyal to his prince even in the midſt of rebellion; 
ardently zealous for the glory of his country, 
though a fatal neceſſity compelled, him to appear 
in arms againſt it, Nature had deſigned. him to 
promote its grandeur and proſperity. In happier 
times he had been the guardian of France, en- 
rolled among her heroes and patriots, her Conde's 
and her T yrennes. Leſs ambitious than the prince, 
he was ever ready to accept the overtures ol peace. 
More attached to the religious principles of Cal- 
viniſm, and unſeduced by love or pleaſure, to 
ſacrifice and forget them, he ſteadily purſued thoſe 
objects for the defence of which he had firſt drawn 
the ſword. Fertile in reſources, vaſt and capacious 
in his projects, riſing on his defeats, and magna- 
nimous in circumſtances the moſt diſtreſsful, he 
long ſuſtained with inferior force, the utmoſt 
efforts of his victorious enemies. 

Jane, queen of Navarre, a princeſs endowed 
wüh virtues and qualities of the higheſt nature; 
and inheriting from her mother, Margaret of 
Valois, a ſtrength of mind, and elegance of genius 
rarely found, ſeconded the admiral's meaſures for 
the protection and preſervation of the Hugonot 
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party. She brought her ſon Henry, yet in early 
youth, to La Rochelle, and Coligni was de- 
clared general of the forces, under the prince of 
Navarre# ”_ bis ee the: yung: ane of 
Conde. 

'The mteligener of he jan at gerne and 
the death of the Hugonot leader, was received at 
Paris with unuſual demonſtrations of joy. The 
king roſe at midnight to ſing Te Deum in perſon, 
announced it to all the ſovereign princes, and 
ſent the ſtandards gained in the action to Rome, 
as a preſent the moſt acceptable to the pontiff. 

The real advantages reſulting from it to the royal 

party, were however very inconſiderable. Henry 

duke of Anjou was repulſed before Cognac; while 

Coligni, reinforced from every quarter, appeared 

again im the feld more terrible from his late ill 

ſucceſs. The death of his brother d' Andelot, who = 

expired of apeſtilential/fever at the city of Saintes, BI : 

was deeply regretted by all his adherents, wbo - 

loft in him a Chieftain eminent yor ee and \ 

martial ſpirit. OST ETON? = ( 
' Meanwhile the admiral, at the head of an , n 

fuced the duke of 'Anjou in the Limoſin, afier f 

having effected a junction with count Mansfeldt, . a 


who led to his aſſiſtance à large reinforcement of v 


German auxiliaries. - In the great ſkirmiſh of La © 

Roche Abeille, the Hugonots were victorious; 

while the count de Montgomeri, one of their 

moſt active and enterprizing generals, reduced | 
wh 


'ull Bearn to obedience, and extended his ravages 
anto 6 


ter 


Coligni, 
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Coligni, encouraged by theſe proſperous events, 
determined once more to paſs the Loire, and carry 
the war to the gates of Paris, as the only effeQual 
means to procure a termination of it : but unfor- 
tunately, he changed his reſolutions, and under- 
took the ſiege of Poitiers. Henry duke of Guile, 
ſon to Francis, and not inferior to his father in 
genius, in courage, or ambition, had thrown him- 
ſelf into it. Panting to ſignalize his proweſs, and 
animated with uncommon deteſtation 'to the ad- 
miral, whom he ever regarded as his father's 
murderer, he made a defence the moſt obſtinate 
and reſolute. Coligni, compelled at length by 
the-duke of Anjou's near approach, who had laid 
| ſiege to Chatelleraud, and finding his forces greatly 
diminiſhed, retired without ſucceſs from before 
the place. The battle of Moncontour, which 
followed only a few days afterwards, ſeemed to 
menace with total deſtruction the Hugonot party. 
The aRion laſted more than three hours; and 
victory declared a ſecond time for Henry and the 
Catholics. Near ninè thouſand French and Ger- 
mans of the vanquiſhed ſide were left upon the 
field. Scarce could Coligni, wounded in the face, 
and accompanied by about three hundred cavalry, 
who in ſome meaſure ſtopt the purſuit of the 
conquerors, ſecure his retreat to Parthenai “. 


Any 


* This was the moſt bloody and deciſive engagement of any 


= which was fought during the civil wars, It began two hours af- 


ter ſun-riſe, Coligni, who knew that the Catholics were ſu- 
perior to his own forces in diſcipline, ſtill more than in numbers, 
D 4 would 
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Any genius, except his own, muſt have ſunk 
under this diſaſtrous reverſe of fortune: but his 
mind, accuſtomed io adverſity, and unſhaken in 
every ſituation, ſeemed to rally and collect its 
powers in this moment of diſtreſs. 'The very 


would have declined a conteſt, the inequality of which was 
viſible; but the clamours of his ſoldiery, and peculiarly of the 
German auxiliaries, compelled him, reluctantly to hazard the 
iſſue of battle. 
It was diſputed with fuch. incredible abſtinacy and mutual an- 
tipathy, that the very ſutlers, lacqueys, and pioneers of either 
camp, mingled in the fray ; and each individual fought, as if on 
his perſonal exertion alone the fortune of the day depended. 
Conqueſt long hunt dubious z but at length the Switzets in the 
royal army having cat to pieces the Germans, of whom ſcarce 
two hundred remained alive, an univerſal rout ſucceeded. 
Henry duke of Anjou ſignalized bis courage, and appeared 
ever in the firſt ranks of danger; he narrowly eſcaped death 
more than on,. But the admiral exerted on that day, the raſh 
and tmpetuous courage of the youngeſt ſoldier,. as well as the 
conduct of an able general. The Rhinegrave encountered him 
in perſon ; and firing his piſtol into his face, beat out four of his 
teeth, and broke his jaw. Colighi diſcharging his owa into the 
Rhinegrave's vizor, laid him inftantly dead upon the ground. 
He afterwards continued gallantly faghting, tho? the blood ran in 
ſach quantity from his wound, as to fill both his helmet and gorget. 
Ac length, ſeeing his troops diſperſed on all fides, «nd flying 
bufore the conquerors ; his voice quite ſpent, and farce capable 
of being heard; himſelf covered with blood, and ſinking under 
fatigue, he found it vain longer to diſpute the field. — Retiring 
therefore with the two young princes of Navarre and Conde, 
who had remained at ſome diſtance during the combat, he gained 
Parthenai the ſame evening. — The counts of Mansfeldt and 
Naſſau, with about two thouſand of their men, joined him at 
night. — The duke of Anjou commanded quarter to be given 
"three choufand of the Prench infantry, who hat! thrown down 
their arms. Near two hundred colours were taken, 1 extract 
chefe Particulars * from Davila. | 
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evening of the day on Which the battle was 
fought, though almoſt incapacitated from ſpeak- 
-ing by his wound, he held a council of his chief 
officers, and'diſpitched meſſengers into England, 
Switzerland, and the German ſkates, to announce 
his perilous condition and late defeat. He de- 
-marded; as in the common cauſe of religion, a 
ſupply of troops and money, without which the 
confequences to his party muſt be the moſt fatal. 
Himſelf in perſon retired into the province of 
Saintonge; and collecting the ſcattered fugitives 
diſperſed at Moncontour, meditated new oppo- 
ſition to the royal forces. 

Had Henry inſtantly purſued the enemy, 
broken and diſpirited by ſo many calamities, be- 
fore they had ſufficiently recovered from their 
terror, to re- unite and appear in the field, he 
would probably have exterminated almoſt the 
whole of them, or at leaſt rendered them inca- 
pable of farther reſiſtance: but the ſſege of St. 
John d' Angeli, which he immediately com- 
menced, deſtroyed all the beneficial | conſe- 
quences, that might have reſulted from his late 
victory. Charles, who had long beheld bis bro- 
ther's glory with 4 jealous emulation, and who 
_ poſſeſſed: equal or ſuperior courage, could no 
longer be reſtrained from appearing in the army. 
Catherine, attached to the duke of Anjou with 
a peculiar tenderneſs of affection, and anxiouſly | 
endeavouring by every means to exalt this fa- 
vourite child, tried in vain to withbeld the king. 
On his arrival in the camp before St. John 


D 5 d' Angeli, 
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d' Angeli, be; appeared tranſponted with the 
ſcene: he was conſtantly preſent in the trenches, 
expoſed his perſon like the meaneſt ſoldier, 


and declared publicly, that be would gladly 
ſhare his crown with Henry, ſq he might oe 


vately command the forces , , 1; 
Alfter a ſiege of two. — . the city: 1 
tulated; but La Noue, and the count de la 
Rochefoucault yet ſuſtained the party in La Ro- 
chelle ; while Coligni, having aſſembled all his 
adherents, began that, wondrous, march through 

fo many proyinces, almoſt unexampled in hiſto- 
17 * . In defiance of the eee pk winter, 


—_— rt: 34 or1 PS Feb of 


75 '* Charles early ſaw, with diſcontent, his mother's partiality 
tothe duke of Anjou; he complained of it to her, and his ten- 
per, naturally impetuous, quick and: violent, could not brook | 
this preference. Catherine, on the other hand, diſcerning and 
© penetrative, feared that Charles, endowed with reat Capacity . 
for affairs, would not always be held in tutelage, and might 
eventually giſpeoſe with her counſels, and deprive her of all her 
power. Henry's indolence and ſubmiſſion ſecured her from thoſe 
apprebenſions, in cafe he ſhould ever mount the throne, 
An anecdote which Brantome mentions, very ſtrongly evinces 
4 £ the king's diſſatis faction at Henry's trophies and early greatneſs 
Boon after the batile of Moncontour, D'Orat the poet had pre- 
ſeated bim ſome,yerſes.i in his praiſe.——** It is not to me, (ſaid 
'« Charles) theſe eulogiums are due l bave not merited 40 
* panegyrics, or performed any high exploits! To my bro- 
„ther they may, indeed, juſtly be a who is ever) 
day employed in acquiring renown in arms.“ 
_ - * The following ſong, fays. Brantorne, was commonly ſung 
by the Heganoe 3 after Louis ch of Conde 8 untime) 
death: 


* * I 
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Le prince de Conde, 
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of ſo many rivers which interſected his courſe, of 
the royal generals and Catholic forces, he tra- 
verſed all Languedoc, remounted along the banks 
of the Rhone, and appeared in Burgundy the en- 
ſuing ſpring, after having carried terror hangs 
all the ſouth of France. 

Charles, of high and Jetdrmined, ſpirit, ſob- 
mitted with difficulty to permit the admiral 
thus to ravage his dominions, unpurſued. He 
would have followed him immediately, had not 
the queen, who dreaded his aſſuming the com- 
mand in perſon, prevented him, by the remon- 
ſtrances of the marechal de Tavannes, who af- 
ſured his majeſty, that the troops were already 
too much exhauſted and broken, to attempt a 
enterprizes in ſo advanced a ſeaſon. | 

The re-appearance of Coligni at the head of 
a formidable army; the combat of Arnay- le- 
Duc, where he had manifeſtly the advantage; 
the complicated ills under which the unhappy 
kingdom groaned; and the dread of future ca- 
lamities yet more inſupportable, at length pro- 
duced a termination of hoſtilities. Peace, ſo long 
and anxiouſly deſired, was again re-eſtabliſhed, 
om terms not unfavourable to the Hugonots ; and 
public tranquillity ſeemed once more to ſpread 
a calm over the ſtate, ſhaken and convulſed by 
fo many intefline commotions.—But all theſe 


1 Mais monſieur 4 N 
« Eſt encore à cheval, . 
« Avec La ©} 027 6: 5 
Four chaſſer tous ces, papa ux, Papays, papanx l 5 4 
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flattering -appearances ' concealed the moſt hor- 
Jible-defigns 3 and Catherine, whom experience 
Had convinced, that Coligni and the Calviniſts 
were not to be reduced by force, had already 
planned the fatal maſſacre, which ſhe executed 
two years after. All the intermediate period 
in the moſt conſummate diflimu- 
lations in the fallacious atts of lulling to ſleep 
the wretches deſtined to deſtruction. Only the 
wait and. comprehenſive genius of the  queen- 
mother, containing and uniting in itſelf the 
ſprings of all human diſcord and confuſion, 
could have coneerted a ſyſtem of vengeance ſo 
enormouſly flagitivus, ſo unprecedented in the 
Jong records 'of time. 
' an angry Deity, ſhe appears occupied only in 
ſchemes of Tuin to her unhappy people, ſcat- 
tering death, and marking her e with 
e and deſolation. 

Pleaſure and diffipation rotwithfianding ſeem- 
ed to engage the whole court; and the marriage 
of Margaret, ſiſter to the king, with Henry 
prince of Navarre, was already propoſed, as the 
connecting tie of union and obliteration . 


The 
n r 3301 SES 13 7 53, , | 

lt is impoſſible not to enter with ſome minuteneſs and 
curioſity into the amours of Margaret of Valois, the moſt beau- 
tiful, accompliſhed, but diſſolute princeſs of modern times. It 
is ſaid, ſo violent was her love of pleaſure, that at twelve yea's 
of age, ſhe had ſacrificed her honour to it. The young En- 
tragues and Charry, captain in the royal guards, diſpute the 
precedency in her affections. It is at leaſt certain, that both 


hed 1 her perſon at thoſe unripe years. Her warm and 
animated 
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The duke of Guiſe, enamoured of the prin- 


nod 


animated attachment to ber own brother, Henry duke of Anjou, 
gave riſe to ſimilar ſuſpicions; which, indeed, her character, 
conduct, and writings, all tend to confirm. Henry was hand- 
ſome, | arniable, and fond of women: The libertiniſm of the 
court authoriſed every debauchery, The duke of Guiſe was 
beloved by her, with the moſt unbounded paſſion, She herſelf 
does not diſguiſe it in her memoirs; and the duke of Anjou 
withdrew from her his confidence, when he found the goke dr 
Guiſe maſter of her perſon and affect ions. 

In the celebrated manifeſto, which Heary the fourth cauſed 
to be drawn up and preſented to the reigning pope, as a juſtifi-' 
cation of his conduct, in ſoliciting a divorce from Margaret, he 
minutely enumerates her debaucheries and ſucceſſive lovers. 
1 thiok' it fo "aſtoniſhing and unparalleled a diſcloſure of the 
queen's conduct, that I ſhall extract ſeveral particulars from it. 

The princeſs (ſays the manifeſto) was only eleven years old 
„hen the began to yield to the pleaſures of love, Entragues 
and Charry were in turn favoured by her; and the former 
4 carried his proofs of attachment to.ſach a length, as nearly to 
« ſacrifice to it his life, The prince of Martigues ſucceeded to 
their place, and was fondly beloved. Naturally vain, he could 


not conceal an intrigue ſo flattering, and divulged the ſecret 


of their amours, which became univerſally known, He al- 
« ways wore, on the moſt dangerous occaſions, an embroidered 
„ ſcarf, which his royal miſtreſs had given him; as well as 2 
« beautiful little dog; preſented by the ſame hand. 

The tears ſhe ſhed for this favourite's death were dried up 
« by the duke of Guiſe ; who became in turn her paramour by 
the good offices of . Js Carnavalet. ! On pre- 


tend, (continues Henry) que les ducs d' Anjou et d' Alengon 


* troublerent cette intrigue; et qu'elle eut pour eux des com- 
« plalſances, que le droit du ſang n'autoriſoit pas; mais je ne 
puis croire, que ſa debauche ait ẽtẽ juſqu'à cet exces. “9 
All theſe lovers preceded the king of Navarre. Henry the 

fourth then dvows, in the moſt pointed terms, his completion 

of the marriage ite. Te words are very curious. 


« Quoiqu'il 
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in the hope of obtaining her hand himſelf. 
Charles, indignant of his conduct, and reſenting 
ſuch preſumption, gave orders to his natural bro- 
ther, Henry d' Angouleſme, to put the duke to 
death, as he went to the chace; but he depre- 
cated this vengeance, by a ſpeedy marriage with 
Catherine of Cleves, widow to the prince of 


Portien . 
The king had en ere into his twenty- 


"firſt year. It was become adviſable to. marry 
him; and his mother, after having vainly ſoli- 
cited Elizabeth of England's hand, fixed on the 


« Quoiqu' il en ſoit, elle n'avoit pas mal debuts avant notre ma- 
« « riage; et tout le monde ſera aiſement perſuade, que je n'ai 

pas eu beſoin d'une grande vigueur, pour.emporter la ! a 
la premiere courſe.” 

The manifeſto continues the enumeration of her ſubſequent 

irregularities and gallantries. They almoſt exceed the limits of 
, credibility, Yet Henry, in the beginning of this extraordinary 
piece, which is opened with the greateſt ſolemnity, atteſts the 
Deity as the judge of human actions, for the veracity of his aſ⸗ 
ſertions, and integrity of his intentions. may have occaſion 
to mention both it and Margaret elſewhere. 
Even Davila confirms the attachment of the duke of Guiſe 
to the princeſs Margaret; and ſays, ſhe long perſiſted perempto- 
nrily to refuſe any other huſband, —* One night, (adds he) as 
« the duke was going into the great hall of the palace, there be- 
ing a ball at court, dreſſed with the utmoſt magnificence, and 
„ adorned with jewels, he met the king, who had planted him- 
e {elf purpoſely at the door. Charles, with an angry air, demand- 
« ed, + Whither he was going?“ The duke anſwered, © That 
© he came to ſerve his majeſty.” —* I have no occaſion for your 
s ſeryices,“ replied he. Henry ſaw the perilous ſituation in 
« which he had engaged himſelf; and determined inſtantly to 
"6 recover his ſovereign's favour, by putting it out of his own 
4 power to * obnoxious to him,” 


archducheſs 
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archducheſs Elizabeth, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian the ſecond. — The two dukes of 
Anjou and Alengon, Charles's brothers, were 
ſent to receive the new queen at Sedan; and he 
himſelf; advanced to meet her at Mezieres, where 
the nuptials were ſolemnized and accompliſhed. 
She was an amiable and virtuous princeſs, de- 


vout, humble, and ſubmiſſive. Her capacity, 


limited and ſlender, gave Catherine no umbrage ; 
and ſhe was neither conſulted in, or privy to any 
of the, iniquitous meaſures purſued during her 
e reign. Though agreeable in her per- 
ſon, though mild and gentle in her manners, ſhe 
never could attain any empire over Charles's 
heart, and only poſſeſſed his eſteem. The beau- 
tiful Mary Touchet had long reigned there with- 
out a rival; and the king, naturally canſtant, re- 
mained unalterabiy attached to her till the hour 
* his death 7. 


0 ; 
1 1 


* Mary Touchet was daughter to the © Lieutenant Particu- 


lier” of Orleans. The time of Charles's firſt attachment to her 
is not certain; but it appears that ſhe had acquired the bigheſt 
influence over him before his marriage, fince, from the anecdote 
of the picture, it is clear ſhe dreaded no rival.—— Elizabeth of 
Auſtria's portrait being ſhewn her, ſhe ſaid, after having atten- 
tively regarded it; L'Ailemande ne me fait pas peur! 
Her perſonal and mental attractions were equally pre-eminent, 


l have ſeen her picture, (ſays the autbor of the Anecdotes | 


des reines et regentes de France”) done in crayons, and during 
the prime of her beauty. The contour of her face was round, 
„her eyes finely ſhaped and lively, her forehead ſmall, ber noſe 
22 proportioned, her mouth little and crimſon, the lower 
part of her face admirable, » Such was the celebrated Mary 


Touchet * 
Elizabeth 


— 
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Elizabeth was - notwithſtanding crowned ſoon 
after at St. Denis: and the queen mother, whoſe 
magnificence and taſte eminently appeared on 
theſe occaſions, diſplayed all her talents for 
pleafure in the entertainments exhibited at 
court. The fictions of antiquity, the allegories 
of Greek and Roman fable were called in to 
embelliſh the repreſentations. A refinement, 
ſuperior to the progreſs which the human mind 
had made in the ſixteenth century, and little, if 
in any degree inferior to the ſplendid diſplays of 
art and. luxurious elegance under Louis the four- 
teenth's reign, characteriſes all the amuſements 
and carouſals of Catherine. Her extraordinary 
and univerſal genius comprehended every thing 
in its embrace; and ſhone equally diſtinguiſhed, 
whether exerted in the cabinet or at a banquet, 
whether directed to the deſtruction or delight 
of human kind. She even ſeems to have blended 
and united things the moſt oppoſite and diſ- 
cordant. Her verſatility of mind enabled her to 
paſs with the moſt rapid tranſition, from the 
horrors of war, to all the voluptuous diſſipa- 
tions of indolence and peace; and we are forced 
to lament, that a capacity ſo exalted and ſub- 
lime, only produced, from the principles which 
actuated it, more 1 and laſting evils to 
mankind * 9 


The 


* In the entertainments preſented at court for Elizabeth's co- 
ronation, the peculiar fituation of the ſtate was enigmatical'y 


-'6gured under various forms. It was a political mirror, under 
the 
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The grand ſcheme of deceiving the Hugonot 
leaders, and drawing them into the fatal ſnare, 
now totally occupied the queen-mother. She 
had tutored the king her ſon but too well, and 
inſtraQed him in all the leſſons of profound 
and pernicious diflimulation. His very virtues 
and great qualities were transformed, under her 
baneful touch, into vices and crimes. His pru- 
dence, penetration, and diſcretion, ſhe converted 
into a ſubtle and perfidious policy. His natu- 
ral vivacity became paſſion and fury. His 
courage degenerated into ſtern ferocity; and 
his heart, ſteeled to the impreſſions of bene- 
volence, rectitude and pity, was inflamed with 
a ſavage thirſt of blood and vengeance.—For 
Catherine there is no apology, no juſtification 
to the lateſt poſterity. Her name, in diſtant 
ages, will be pronounced with deteſtation; nor 
can the brilliancy of her genius, the ſeduQion 
of her captivating manners, preferve her from 
ignominy and abhorrence.—But over Charles, 


the appearance of an amuſement. Charles the ninth was repre- 
ſented in the character of Jupiter; Catherine, in that of Juno; 
the young queen, in that of Minerva, The Hugonots appeared 
under the names of Typhon and the Giants. Even the ven- 
geance of St. Bartholomew, already planned, was darkly alluded 


5 do in the mottos and devices choſen. This was one, addreſſed 


to the king : 

Cadme, relinque ratem; paſtoria ſibila finge A 

* Fas ſuperare dolo, quem vis non vincit aperta.“ 
The meaning of this remark js too evidently connected with the- 
—_— maſſacre, to be miſtaken, 


over 
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over the miſerable king, every eye of ſenſibility 
will drop a tear! Accuſtomed from infancy to 


precepts and examples the moſt unworthy; | 


taught to nouriſh a ſanguinary zeal, as the im- 
mediate voice of Heaven, and encouraged to ſpill 
the blood of his ſubjeAs, as meritorious and ac- 
ceptable to it, how could he eſcape the unhappy 
infection! Too late he awoke from the dread- 
ful deluſion. Too late he beheld the abyſs of 
ruin and infamy, into which his mother's fatal 
maxims and advice had plunged him, Death 
permitted him not to expiate his offences; and 
- he expired in the flower of his youth, an awful 
leſſon to future times, that monarchs cannot, 
with impunity, violate the great and ſacred 

duties of humanity ! | 
Every artifice of affeQed pardon, every ap- 
pearance of oblivion and perfect confidence were 
practiſed to convince the queen of Navarre and 
Coligni, that the king and court were diſpoſed 
to harmony and friendſhip.— The Hugonot de- 
puties were ſent back, after a reception the moſt 
gracious, with the ampleſt ſecurities and confir- 
mations of the peace. Count F.udovie of Naſſau, 
and Teligni, fon-in-law to the admiral, were 
received with uncommon diſtinction, and loaded 
with favours. Coligni was himſelf invited to lay 
aſide all diſtruſt, and repoſe himſelf on his ſove- 

reign's honour. 

Confjiding in this ſacred pledge, as he deemed 
it, and happy to give a proof of his implicit 
reliance on the virtue of his prince, he came at 
g length 
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length to Bloig Charles embraced him, hung 
upon his neck, and kiſſed him. He gave him 
the tender and endearing epithet of father; he 
profeſſed for him the moſt filial deference and 
reſpect. He was re-admitted into the council; 
received from the royal bounty a donation of an 
hundred thouſand livres, and all his eſtates were 
reſtored. After having permitted him to viſit 
his caſtle of Chatillon, the king again recalled 
him; redoubled his careſſes, ſhowered on him 
a thouſand favours, and even carried his dif- 
ſembled attachment to ſo prodigious a length, 
that the duke of Guiſe, and the more zealous 
Catholics took the alarm ; and began to dread, 
leſt Coligni ſhould eventually effect that altera- 
tion in Charles's beart, which! was only feigned 
originally. 8 
When the admiral whkidin a ſecond time, 
the king yet kept up a continual and unreſerved 
communication with bim by letters. He re- 
aſſured him of his determination to accompliſh 
the nuptials of his ſiſter Margaret with the prince 
of Navarre; profeſſed to him his reſolute in- 
tention of ſhaking off the fetters, in which his 
mother and Henry duke of Anjou had hitherto 
held him; and, as the laſt flattering bait, de- 
clared that he would ſend an army into the Ne- 
therlands, to aſſiſt the revolted provinces againſt 
Philip the ſecond, at the head of which he 
ſhould himſelf be placed. Coligni, whoſe bo- 


ſom glowed with patiotiſm, with the love of his 
country's 
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country's glory, and a juſt indignation againſt 
Spaniſh bigotry and oppreſſion, could not reſiſt 
ſo animating a motive. He even perſuaded the 
queen of Navarre to viſit the King and his 
mother at Blois. She was received with an 
exceſs of honours, and diſſembled fondneſs.” The 
negotiation for her ſon's marriage was reſumed, 
and finally concluded, as. the connecting bond 
of future tranquillity. Only the diſpenſation 
from Rome remained, to delay he: conſum- 
mation of their nuptials. = 

The trophies which Henry duke: of Ap jou 
| had acquired by the two victories of Jarnac and 
Moncontour, the early glory with which he 
ſeemed to be inveſted. and the proud title which 
he emulated, of reſtorer and defender of the ſtate, 
juſtly gave umbrage to Charles. He beheld 
himſelf obſcured in Henry's ſuperior luſtre. He 
regarded him as his rival in fame, perhaps in 
empire, He ſaw, and reſented Catherine's un- 
concealed predilection and partiality for him. 
[Theſe ſeeds of averſion and diſcontent began al- 
ready to ripen and diſplay themſelves, — The 
queen- mother, who watched with peculiar ten- 
derneſs over her darling ſon, and whoſe ambitious 
mind ever projected ſchemes of greatneſs for her 
children, commenced: therefore already her in- 
trigues for his election to the crown of Poland. 
Montluc, biſhop of Valence, was diſpatched to 
the court of Warſaw, though. Sigiſmund Au- 
guſtus, the reigning king, was yet alive; and he 
fucceeded beyond expeQation in his commiſſion 

e 
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The duke of Anjou ſeemed at this time to 
preſent the idea of the moſt accompliſhed hero; 
nor can we be ſurprized, on the conſideration of 
his brilliant qualities and numerous graces, at 
Catherine's attachment to him. His perfon was 
beautiful, and finely made, above any prince's 
of the age . A majeſty, tempered with ſweet- 
neſs, accompanied all his movements and actions. 
His courage had been diſtinguiſned in two great 
engagements, and at years the moſt immature. 
An eloquence flowing, dignified, and command- 
ing, diſpoſed all hearts to admire and love him. 
His preſence and demeanour announced a prince: 
nor had the. houſe of Valois produced any one, 
whoſe perſonal manners were ſo winning and 
ſeductive. 

The contraſt in many points of light, though 
uneſſential, between himſelf and the king, tend- 
ed to raiſe him into ſuperior luſtre. Charles, 
endowed with much greater qualifications, more 


'* Deſportes, the moſt elegant poet of the time, deſcribes him 


in theſe lines. It is the portrait of Adonis himſelf. 


* 


« 11 eut la taille belle et le viſage beau; 

« Son teint étoit de lys, et de roſes pourpretés; 

Et ſes yeux rigoureux dardoĩent mille ſagettes. 
„On le prend pour l'amour!“ 


Davila confirms the high idea of the duke of Anjou; and ex- 
patiates minutely on his uncommon perſonal beauty, courage, 
eloquence, and other elegant or ſublime qualities. He ſays, all 
mankind had their eyes fixed on him, and had conceived the 
greateſt expectat ions from his future conduct. 5 


calculated 


44 


calculated to reign; . poſſeſſing vigour, capacity, 
diſcernment, memory, activity, judgment, cou- 


rage, was yet 2 away by the impetuoſity 


of his paſſions, and preſented little, except the 


unamiable part, of his character to view,—Hen- 
ry, under a a captivating and deceptive exterior, 
covered with imputed virtues, and decked with 


laurels which Tavannes's wiſdom and conduct 
ad won, was defective in that force of mind, 
thoſe kingly qualities worthy of a throne, with 


which his brother was enriched. Beneath that 


winning form was concealed an effeminate indo- 


lence, a voluptuous and enervate ſoftneſs, a pro- 


digality without bounds, an indulgence to favou- 
rites, the moſt pernicious to his kingdom and 
himſelf. —The firſt, it is probable, had he lived, 


would have wiped out his crimes, and ſhe wn 
himſelf worthy the crown he wore,—'T' he latter 


ſurvived to complete the ſad tiſſue of ills begun 


under Charles, and fell at length a ſacrifice to his 
own miſconduct, weakneſs, and irreſolution. 


The duke. of Anjou had not, however, yet 


; betrayed thoſe errors and vices, which character- 


ized Henry the third, on his acceſſion to the 
throne. - Love and gallantry could ſcarce be 


ranked among the lift of faults, in a court ſo diſ- 


ſolute and libertine as that of Catherine of Me- 
dicis. The young prince was enamoured of 


mademoiſelle de Chateauneuf, and equally be- 
loved by her; and this attachment was only 


broken and diſſolved n the more violent paſſion 
which 
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which he afterwards conceived for the princeſs 


of Conde® 


Pius the fifth, who at this time occupied the 
papal chair, | terrified at the intention of marry- 
ing the princeſs Margaret to a Hugonot, which, 
he apprehended, would be highly injurious to 
the intereſts of religion ; and unconſcious of the 
deſigns concealed beneath this alliance, refuſed 
and delayed the requiſite diſpenſation. He even 
excited the young king of Portugal, the cele- 
brated and unfortunate Sebaſtian, ' to demand 
Margaret's hand ; and diſpatched' a nuncio into 
France, to preſs her acceptance of it.— Charles 
excuſed himſelf, as having previouſly engaged his 
honour; but implored the legate to aſſure the 
holy Father of his filial obedience; and tenderly 
preſſing his hands, added with warmth, „Oh. 
sil m'ẽtoit permis de m'expliquer davantage l 


* Mademoiſelle de Chateauneuf was a beauty of the moſt 
touching kin l. Her name was Renee de Rieux. She poſſeſſed 
an elegance of form and manner peculiar to herſelf; and long 
after her retreat from court, it was thought a very high eulogi- 
um on a young perſon, to ſay, * Qu'elle avoit de Pair de Made- 
„ moiſelle Chateauneuf.” ——Deſportes, the Tibullus of the 
ſixteenth century, celebrates her charms in many of his ſonnets, 
addreſſed to her under the duke of Anjou's name. After 
Henry the third's return from Poland, he deſigned to have mar- 
ried her to the count de Brienne; but that nobleman quitted 
France, to avoid ſo compulſory a marriage. She became the 
wife of a Florentine, named Antinotti, whom ſhe afterwards 


killed with her own hand. Her ſecond buſband was that Alto» 


viti, baron de Caſtelane, of whom I have made mention in a 
former note; and who was put to death by Henry d'Angouleſme, 
natural ſon to Henry the ſecond, —— His widow died in great 
obſcurity ſome years after, 


Gregory 
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Gregory the thirteenth, who ſucceeded Pius, 
having granted the diſpenſation, the day of the 
nuptials was fixed. Jane queen of Navarre arrived 
at Paris with her ſon and the prince of Conde; 
but while ſhe was engaged in preparations for 
the approaching ceremony, a malignant fever, 
with which ſhe was attacked, put an end to her 
life, after five days illneſs. The multitude, ever 
diſpoſed to. attribute the deaths of great perſon- 
ages to unnatural cauſes,. ſuppaſed that poiſon 
had been uſed for that purpoſe. A perfumer, 
named René, who had followed the queen- 
-mother-from Florence, of which place he was a 
native, has been accuſed as the author of this 
crime. It is pretended that he even avowed him- 
ſelf as ſuch, and boaſted of it publicly. Some 
perfumed ' gloves, which Jane bought of him, 
were ſaid to have been the medium through 
which the poiſon was tranſmitted, Catherine of 
Medicis was ſuppoſed to be the perpetrator of it 
 —but theſe ſuſpicions are probably erroneous 
and ill founded. The phyſician and ſurgeon who 
opened her body, and who were both Hugonots, 
found no ſymptoms or appearances to juſtify ſuch 
a conjedure. On the contrary, they declared 
her to have expired of an abſceſs in her breaſt; 
and there is every reaſon to believe their de- 
poſition ®, 


> (734 


Coligni, 


— 


* ] muſt however confeſs, that Davila aſſerts, in the moſt 1 
expreſs terms, chat the queen of N avarre was poiſoned.— 5 © 1 
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' Coligni, yet irreſolute, dreading Catherine 
and Charles's treachery, and rendered even 
E710 more 


« firſt blow of the tempeſt,” ſays he, © fell upon Jane, whom 
„the king and his mother thought fit to take off, The poiſon 
« was adminiſtered, as it vas reported, in the trimming of a pair 
& of gloves; but in a manner ſo imperceptible, and in ſo nice 2 
proportion, that, after having worn them ſome time, ſhe was 
„ ſeized with a violent ſever, which put an end to her life in 
„four days. — The Hugonots inſtantly took the alarm, and 
« began to ſuſpect ſome unfair play, To eraſe from their minds 
„ theſe. apprehenſions, the king, knowing that the poiſon had 
„left no traces, except in her brain, ordered her body to be 
& publicly opened. The vitals and inteſtines being ſound and 
<« untainted, the head was left untouched, under pretence of 
reſpect. The ſurgeons then declared, that ſhe died 2 natural 
& death, cauſed by a fever.“ 

Mezerai has ſtrengthened this report, by having ſaid, that 
the two perſons who opened the queen's body did not touch her 
head, where it was ſuppoſed the poiſon had left traces too 
viſible. D' A ubignẽ ſeems to make no queſtion of her having 
been taken off by unnatural means.—Voltaire, on the contrary, 
bas taken conſiderable pains to refute theſe aſſertions. La 
Chronologie Novennaire” expreſily declares, that Caillard her 
TS phyſician, and Deſnceuds her ſurgeon, did difſe& her brain; 
vhich they found in à ſound ſtate. 

= The queen had during ber whole life been ſubject to violent 
= head-achs, attended with an itching; and ſhe expreſsly requeſted, 
cat the cauſe of this complaint might be ſearched into: in the 
attention of relieving her children, if they ſhould be attacked 
vich the ſame diforder.—Her deſire was complied with; and 
5 the ſurgeons diſcovered only ſome little veſicles full of water, 
between the brain and the membrane inveſting it; which they 
eclared to have been the cauſe of her malady. Catherine needs 


. 1 not ſuppoſititious crimes to blacken her character: Unhappily 

gm, : ſhe committed too many, from which it is impoſſible to Juſtify 
1 her. 

, moſt . Davila allows Jane to have been a great and accompliſhed 

« Tbe 4 princeſs, He celebrates her courage, capacity, chaſtity, and 


« fillt PW :enificence ; and adds, That ſhe would have been worthy of 
Vor. II. E „immortal 
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for that purpoſe; and an open commencement 


reſpecful and cordial friendſhip was ſtudiouſly 
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more diſtruſtful by their careſſes, long delayed to 
appear at court. New artifices were employed 


of hoſtilities permitted againſt Philip the ſecond 
in the Netherlands, as the laſt confirmation of 
the king's deſign to remain inviolably true to his 
paſt engagements.—Conquer'd by this conſum- 
mate piece of perfidious politics, the admiral 
yielded againſt his better reaſon, and arrived at 
Paris, accompanied by a prodigious number of 
the Hugonot nobility. 

The prince of Conde's nuptials with Mary of 
Cleves, ſiſter to the ducheſs of Guiſe, were 
ſolemnized at the chateau of Blandi, near Melun. 
Thoſe of Henry, now become king of Navarre 
by his mother's death, were appointed for the 
enſuing month. Every teſtimony of the moſt 


conferred on the Calviniſt nobles, and their 
leader. Every endeavour was uſed to lull aſleep 
their fears and. ſuſpicions. 

Notwithſtanding theſe demonſtrations of amity, 
the inhabitants of La Rochelle diſpatched re- 
peated meſſengers, to implore Coligni not to 
rely on a king, violent even to fury, on 2 
faithleſs Italian, their irreconcilable and mortal 


8 


immortal praiſe, if ſhe had not preſumed, without ſufficient 
& learning, to explore the profoundeſt myſteries of divinity, and 
& pertinaciouſly adhered to the errors of Calvin.“ —D' Aubigne 
extols her with the higheſt eulogiums. He ſays, © She bad 
e nothing womanly about her except her ſex; a maſculine 
mind, an elevated capacity, a m and fortitude of 
& ſoul, proof to all the ſtorms of adverſity.” 
enemy. 
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enemy. But tho? conſcious of the danger, he 
remained immovable ; and replied with the trueſt 
greatneſs of ſoul, that he would rather ſuffer 
himſelf to be dragged through the ſtreets of 
Paris, than renew the horrors of a fourth civil 
war, and plunge his unhappy country in new 
miſeries.— The marechal de Montmorenci, either 


more clear-ſighted, or more timid, obtained 


Charles's permiſſion to retire to Chantilli, under 
pretence of an indiſpoſition ; and by that artifice 
ſaved both himſelf and all his family from the 
deſtruction intended them &. 


The nuptials of the king of Navarre with the 
princeſs Margaret were ſolemnized at Notre 
Dame?? ſoon after. The young queen was in 
the full bloom of her charms, and had juſt com- 


* Davila ſays, that the admiral did not flight the ſollicitationt 
repeatedly made him to quit the court, from any feelings of 2 
public or patriotic nature: but, elated with the honours ſhewn 
him, and intoxicated with his good fortune, he declared, that 
Charles and his council, neither wiſhed nor dared to attempt any 
thing againſt him and his adherents.—lt is however much more 
natural as well as pleaſing, to think that Coligni was influenced 
by motives more glorious and ſublime. The other French 
hiſtorians attribute ſuch to him; and we know, that Davila, 
though one of the greateſt writers of modern times, ſcarcely 
ever accounts for any action, or ſuppoſes it to have proceeded 
from diſintereſted and generous principles. 

He relates an extraordinary anecdote, to prove the ſuſpicions 
entertained among the Hugonots, relative to the king's ſincerity. 


Langoiran, one of them, diſtruſting the appearance of affairs, 


determined at length to retire from Paris.—Coligni, when he 
2 to take leave of him, demanded, Why he would not 
remain?“ © Becauſe,” anſwered he, I ſee you are too 
much careſſed; and I chooſe rather to ſave myſelf with fools, 
than periſh with thoſe who are too wiſe,” 
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the moſt ſupream degree. She inſpired paſſion 


plexion was clear and animated; her hair of the 


Her munificence, her thirſt of glory, her pro- 
tection of letters, her vanity, her unbounded 


' intimately reſembled, and whoſe memory ſhe 


like her father Henry the ſecond, ſhe was like- 


pleated her twentieth year.[n her are ſaid to 
have been united all the great qualities and virtues, 
with all the vices and defeQs of the family of 
Valois, from whence ſhe ſprung. Her perſonal 
beauties were captivating and excitive of love, in 


and deſire into the coldeſt boſoms.— Her com- 


fineſt black, and her eyes equally full of fire and 
languor. Her look, ſoft, voluptuous, and tender, 
indicated a heart capable of the moſt melting 
exceſſes, of the moſt intoxicating tranſports.—- 
Full of majeſty in her movements, and poſſeſſing 
like her mother, the art of diſpoſing the orna- 
ments of dreſs with the moſt exquiſite and con- 
ſummate taſte, ſhe announced her high birth the 
inſtant ſhe appeared. 

Equal to the firſt Margaret of Valois in genius, 
in imagination, in every ſpecies of intellectual 
elegance, ſhe like her, was celebrated by all the 
poets of her time, with eulogiums the moſt im- 
paſſioned and flattering. They addreſſed her 
Tather as a deity than a mortal, and gave her the 
title of“ Venus Urania,“ and “ Celeſtis.” — 


attachment to the pleaſures of love, were all 
ſtriking traits of Francis the firſt, whom ſhe 


idolized. Courteous and affable in her manners, 


wile 


18 
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wiſe of a temper yielding, flexible, and attached 
to favourites. > 

Capable of the greateſt affairs of government, 
but carried away by inclination, and plunged in 
diſſolute delights, ſhe only emerged by paroxyſms 
from pleaſure, and returned to it again, from an 
incapacity of reſiſting its allurements. Mingling 
devotion with debauchery, and connecting the 
fervours of religion with the exceſſes of luxurious 
diſſipation, ſhe appeared, one while, a penitent, 
ſtretched at the foot of the altar, and bewailing 
her paſt tranſgreſſions; at another, a refined 
voluptuary, devoted to all the delirious enchant- 


ment of epicurean wantonnelſs. 


An unſtudied eloquence, a graceful facility of 
expreſſion, more affecting than any exertions of 
art, characteriſed her in an eminent degree. 
Hurried away by an enthuſiaſm and fire which 
ſhe could not reſtrain, her very virtues were 
carried to an extreme; her vices were not con- 
cealed even bernieath the veil of decorum. En- 
ſlaved by conſtitution more than paſſion, and 
criminal from habit rather than principle; if 


genius, if generoſity of ſentiment and conduct, 


could plead an apology for unreſtrained ſenſuality, 
it muſt be in the perſon of Margaret queen of 


Navarre . 


'The 


* Brantome has exhauſted all the powers of panegyric in her 
character. Thoſe which he wantonly laviſhes on her virtue, 
only excite laughter, but the encomiums he pays to her perſonal 
and intellectual beauty, ſhe certainly merited. Her aſſemblage 
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The moſt ſplendid entertainments and demon- 
ſtrations of joy ſucceeded to the marriage of the 
king of Navarre, and were continued during 
ſeveral days. Amid this ſcene of feſtivity, the 
deteſtable plan of St. Bartholomew's maſſacre 
was matured, and the minute circumſtances ot it 
arranged. The intention of Charles and the 
Guiſes, was only ta deſtroy the Hugonots, nor 
had their vengeance any farther object: but it is 
faid that Catherine, hardened to the commiſſion 
of crimes, and more influenced by motives of 
ambition than of zeal, had carried her deſigns to 
a much more flagitious, and almoſt incredible 
length. The utter extermination of the Cal- 
viniſts, Guiſes, and Montmorencis, in one com- 
mon carnage, 1s imputed to her even by the 
greateſt French hiſtorians : nor 1s even this hor- 
rible project incompatible with, or contradictory 
to the genius of the queen-mother, capable of 


framing and executing ſchemes the moſt unex- 


ampled and deteſtable. : 


of charms, accompliſhments, and winning qualities was un- 
paralleled, and rendered her irreſiſtible, She ſung, ard touched 
the lute with exquiſite delicacy, —In the dance, no lady of the 
court was her equal, whether in the ſerious, or the lively kind. 
Her perſon poſſeſſed a thouſand touching graces. Brantome 
enumerates them all, but it is her boſom on which he principally 
dwells, with uncommon complacency — He had ſeen and ad- 
mired it. © Car jamais,“ ſays he, n'en fut veue une fi belle, 
& ni ſi blanche, fi pleine, ni fi charnue, qu'elle mentroit; et f 
« deſcouverte, que la plupart des courtiſans en mouroient : 
« yvoire les dames, que j'ai veues aucunes de ſes plus confidentes 
« et privees, avec fa licence, la baiſer par un grand raviſſe- 


« ment.“ 
| The 
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'The aſſaſſination of the admiral was deter- 
mined on, as a prelude to the bloody tragedy, 
A man named Mourevel, rendered infamous by 
the murder of the Seigneur de Mouy one of the 
Calviniſt leaders, was ſelected, as the perpetrator 
of this ſecond crime. He poſted himſelf therefore 
in a little chamber of the cloiſter of St. Germain 
de PAuxerrois, near which Coligni uſually paſſed, 
in his return from the Louvre to his.own houſe. 
The apartment in which he was concealed, 
belonged to a canon of the church, who had 
been preceptor to the duke of Guiſe. As the 
admiral walked ſlowly on, employed in the per- 
uſal of ſome papers which he held in his hand, 
Mourevel levelled a harquebuſſe from a window 
which commanded the ſtreet, It was loaded 
with two balls; one of which broke a finger of 
his right-hand, and the other lodged in his left 
arm, near the elbow. The aſſaſſin eſcaped 
inſtantly at another door of the cloiſter, and 
mounted a horſe provided for him by the duke 
of Guiſe, on which he fled ®. Coligni, without 

the 


— 


* Davila's account of this infamous action, agrees almoſt in 
the minuteſt particulars with the one here given. He poſitively 
attributes it to Henry duke of Guiſe; who deemed himſelf 
Juſtified, in attempting to take away the admiral's lite, by the 
ſame means, which fame pretended this latter had formerly uſed, 
to aſſaflinate Francis his father, at the ſiege of Orleans, 

„ Mourevel,” ſays Davila, having ſhut himſelf up in a 
little room on the ground, and covered the window, which 
bad iron bars, with an old tattered cloak, waited, with 
** wondrous ſecrecy and patience, for a convenient opportunity. 
On the third day, he executed his commiſſion, One of the 

| E 4 balls 
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the leaſt emotion, turning calmly towards the 
place from whence came the ſhot, Le coup, 
faid he, „vient de là;“ pointing with his finger 
to the window. His attendants immediately 


conveyed him home, where his wounds were 


dre ſſed. 
The king was as engaged at tennis in the court 


of the Louvre, when this news was brought him. 


Feigning the moſt furious indignation, he threw 
down his racket on the ground, and inſtantly 
quitted the game. With loud imprecations, he 
_ denounced vengeance on the miſcreant, who had 
attempted the admiral's life, and named judges 
immediately for that purpoſe. After a haſty 
dinner, he went in perſon to viſit him, accom- 
panied by the queen-mother, the duke of Guiſe, 
his brother Henry, and the count de Retz. 
About his bed were ranged the king of Navarre, 
the prince of Condé, and all the Hugonot chiefs 
or adherents. Charles carried his diſſimulation 
on this occaſion, to the greateſt pitch of hypo- 
criſy. After general diſcourſe, he entertained 
Colignt near an hour in private converſation. 
He affected to approve, and promiſed to comply 
with his advice, of attacking the Spaniards in the 
Low-Countries. He exhauſted every art of 


& balls took off the fore finger of Coligni's right hand; the 


„ ſecond tore off the fleſh from his left elbow, and broke the 
„ hone, —The doors of the houſe were immediately burſt open, 
* and all the apartments ſearched in vain, They found only a 
little boy; Mourevel having already eſcaped by the gate 
« St. Antoine,” 
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winning blandiſhment, to obliterate the un- 
favourable impreſſions made on him; and puſhed 
his ſubtlety ſo far at this interview, that Catherine 
herſelf took the alarm, and demanded of her ſon, 
with anKious earneſtneſs, what advice the admiral 
had given him; to which the king replied, 
ſwearing, as was his cuſtom, that he had coun- 
ſelled him to reign alone, and to be no longer 
governed by thoſe about him. 

All this pretended concern and condolance 
could not however quiet the alarm of the 
Hugonot party. The king of Navarre and 
prince of Conde waited on Charles, to requeſt 
his permiſſion to quit Paris, in which they deemed. 
themſelves no longer ſafe; and could ſcarcely be 
reſtrained by any ſupplications or entreaties, 
from executing their intention. The Calviniſt 
nobles called for inſtant puniſhment on Mourevel; 
and Piles, one of them, entered the palace of the 
Louvre, at the head of four hundred gentlemen, . 
threatening to revenge the aſſaſſination of Co- 
ligni. 

This laſt ſtep, too violent and precipitate, 
accelerated the maſſacre; the queen- mother 
having perſuaded her . that he would be 
himſelf the victim of his irreſolution, and that 
his only ſecurity lay in preventing the Calviniſts, 
by deciſive and ſpeedy meaſures.— Many conſul- 
tations were held among the Hugonot leaders, 
reſpecting the conduct requiſite to be purſued in 
circumſtances ſo critical and hazardous. . The 
Vidame of Chartres ſtrongly urged retreat; and 
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aſſerted that it was practicable before the people 
were armed: but Coligni's extreme reluctance to 
rekindle the flame of civil war, made him deter- 
mine rather to die, than leave the capital; and 
his ſon-in-law Teligni ſtrengthened, with all his 
influence, this ſentiment. 

Compelled however by the numerous ſymptoms 
which he obſerved of the approaching danger, the 
Vidame renewed his ſolicitations; and inſiſted on 
them with more warmth, as the admiral ſeemed 


able tv ſupport the fatigue of a removal. A 


gentleman, who had been prefent at this council, 
carried immediate intimation of their debates and 
intentions to the palace of the Tuilleries, where 
Charles had aſſembled his little * in the 
cabinet of his mother. ; 

The apprehenſion of Coligni's 8 which 
muſt involve them in new and deeper embarraſſ- 


ment; ſtrengthened by the harangue of the. 


Marechal de Tavannes, his mortal and inveterate 
enemy, who loudly adviſed an utter and total 
extermination of the Hugonots, at length con- 
quered the king's repugnance, and obtained his 
conſent. It is ſaid, he long heſitated on the 
dreadful meaſure, and recoiled at its mercilcfs 
conſequences : but being vanquiſhed, by the 
reiterated and preſſing remonſtrances of thoſe 
about him, he exclaimed, with his uſual impre- 
cations, “ Eh bien! puiſque il le faut, je ne 
« veux pas qu'il en reſte un ſeul qui me le puiſſe 
« reptocher.“ 


The 
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The completion of the deſign was appointed 
for the ſame night; and the duke of Guiſe con- 
ſtituted chief, as being animated with peculiar 
deteſtation to the admiral, whom he conſidered 
as his father's murderer. The ſignal was to be 
the ſtriking of the great bell of the palace, on 
which the maſſacre ſhould inſtantly begin. 

As the awful moment approached, Charles's 
terrors and irreſolution encreaſed. —Some prin- 
ciples of remaining honour, ſome ſentiments of 
humanity, commiſeration and virtue, which all 
| Catherine's pernicious maxims and exhortations 
had not been able totally to quench, yet main- 
tained a conflict in his boſom. —His mind, torn 
by the agitations of contending paſſions, affected 
and diſordered his body.—Cold ſweats bedewed 
his forehead, and his whole frame unnerved, 
| ſhook, as if under the attack of an ague. He 
pauſed, upon the threſhold of the enterprize. 
The carnage of his innocent people roſe before 
his imagiration in all its horror — Catherine 
exerted every endeavour to ſupport his wavering 
reſolution, and ſtifle his nobler feelings. With 
infinite difficulty, ſhe forced from him a preciſe 
command for the commencement of the maſſacre; 
and having obtained it, dreading a relapſe in her 
ſon, ſhe haſtened the ſignal more than an hour, 
and gave it by the bell of St. Germain de PAux- 
errois &. 


When 
* « At midnight,” ſays d' Aubignẽ, © at the moment when 


the maſſacre was to begin, Catherine, who feared ſome change 
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When Charles heard the dreadful knell, he 
was ſeized with new remorſe. It was encreaſed 
by the report of ſome piſtols in the ſtreet ; and 
overcome with affright, he ſent inſtantly to com- 
mand the leaders not to put the deſign in execu- 
tion till further orders, — It was too late. The 
work of death was already begun; and the 
meſſengers brought back word, that the people, 
unchained and furious, could no longer be re- 
ſtrained or withheld. 

Here I pauſe ; nor ſhall attempt to unveil 
or deſcribe the horrors. of that fatal night, en- 
graved in characters of blood, and perpetuated by 
its atrocity, to times the moſt remote. The 
picture is beſt hidden in darkneſs, and is too 
horrible for human ſight—Yet ſome particulars 
of it will naturally be expected; ſome minute 
circumſtances of Coligni's end, ſo long the ſup- 
port of the Hugonot religion and party. 

He was already retired to reſt, when the 
noiſe of the aſſaſſins compelled him to riſe. He 
apprehended immediately their intentions, and 
prepared, as became himſelf, for death. A 


& jn the king, came into his apartment. There were aſſembled 
c the dukes of Cuiſe and Nevers, Birague keeper of the ſeals, 
% Tavannes, and the Marechal de Retz, whom Henry duke of 
« Anjou had conducted thither. The king was in great emotion 
6 mingled with uncertainty: and the queen- mother, among 
other arguments which ſhe uſed to encourage bim, ſaid, © Vaut 
il pas mieux dechirer ces membres pourris, que le ſein de 
* Egliſe, Epouſe de notre ſeigneur ?* She finiſhed by a paſſage 
taken from the ſermons of the biſhop of Bitonto, Che pieta 
© lor ſer crudele; che crudelta lor ſer pietoſa,” Monſieur de 


Thou ſpeaks in the ſame manner of this affair, 
| German 
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German gentleman named Beſme, followed by a 
number of others, burſt open the door, and 
entered his chamber. He advanced towards the 


admiral, holding a long rapier in his hand. 


Coligni looking at him with an undiſmayed coun- 


tenance, and incapable of reſiſtance from the 


late wounds he had received, only ſaid, « Young 
« man, reſpe& theſe grey hairs, nor ſtain them 
ce with blood !ꝰ“ Beſme heſitated a moment, and 
then plunged the weapon into his boſom. The 
reſt immediately threw out his body into the 
court, where the duke of Guile waited for it. 


He regarded it in ſilence, without offering it any 


injury; but Henry d'Angouleſme, who was with 
the duke, having wiped the face with a hand- 
kerchief, and recogniz'd the admiral's features, 
which were deformed and covered with blood, 
gave the corps a kick; ating, with a barbarous 
joy to thoſe about him“ Courage! my 
friends]! we have begun well: let us finiſh in 
the ſame manner “.“ 


Teligni, 


* Davila has related minutely, though with ſome little 
variation, this affecting and tragical ſtory.—“ At the hour ap- 
pointed,“ ſays he, the duke of Guiſe, his uncle the duke 
of Aumale, and Henry d'Angouleſme, the King's natural 
brother, attended by about three hundred followers, repaired 
to the admiral's houſe. They were there joined by a com- 
« pany of Catholic ſoldiers, whom the duke of Anjou had 
© ſtationed for that purpoſe, under arms, and with their matches 
* lighted. The gate of the court, which was only guarded by a 
* tew of the king of Navarre's halberdiers, they inſtantly forced; 
I putting both them, and all the domeſtics to death without 

mercy, The nobles waited below, while La Beſme, a native 
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Teligni, a youth of the moſt beautiful perſon, 
and the moſt engaging manners, who had married 
Coligni's daughter, was maſſacred on that night, 
and at the ſame time. But the fate of the count 
de la Rochefoucault was attended with circum- 


ſtances which excite peculiar pity. — He had 


ſpent the whole evening with the king at play ; 
and Charles, touched with pity for a nobleman 
ſo amiable, whom he even loved, would willingly 
have reſcued him from the general deſtruction.— 
He ordered him to remain all night in his privy 
chamber ; but the count, who apprehended that 


he only meant to divert himſelf at his expence, 


by ſome boyiſh paſtimes, refuſed, and retired to 
his own apartment. I ſee,” ſaid Charles, it 


„is the will of God that he ſhould periſh '“ 


When the perſons ſent to deſtroy him knocked 
at the door, he opened t himſelf, apprehending 
it to have been the king. He was inſtantly diſ- 


« of Lorrain, and immediate dependant of the duke of Guiſe, 
« went up to Coligni's apartment. He was accompanied by 
« Achille Petrucci, a Sienneſe gentleman, colonel Sarlebous, 
„and the other ſoldiers, 
« The admiral hearing a diſturbance, got up; and ſupporting 
« his knees againſt the bed, one of his ſervants, named Cornaſon, 
&« burſt, terrified, into the room. Hè demanded of him, What 
© was the noiſe?* © To which Cornaſon haſtily replied : * My 
lord, God calls us to him;' and inſtantly ran out at another 
door. The aſſaſſins entered a moment afterwards, Coligni 
„ addrefling himſelf to La Beſme, who had drawn his ſword, 
„ ſaid, * Young man, you ought to reverence theſe grey hairs, 
© but do what you think proper: my life can only be ſhortened 
*a very little.”—He had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when La 
© Beſme plunged the ſword into his breaſt, and the others diſ- 
« patched him with their daggers.” 
patched 
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| Patched with the daggers of the aſſaſſins, who 
burſt in. | 

The count. de Guerchy, wrapping his cloak 
about his arm, died ſword-in-hand; and killed 
ſeveral of his murderers before he fell himſelf.— 
Soubiſe, covered with wounds, after a long and 
gallant defence, was finally put to death under 
the queen-mother's windows. The ladies of the 
court, from a ſavage and horrible curioſity, went 
to view his naked body, disfigured and bloody.— 
The Marechal de Tavannes, one of the moſt 
violent in the execution of the maſſacre, ran 
through the ſtreets, crying, © Let blood! let 
blood! Bleeding is equally wholeſome in the 
„month of Auguit, as in the month of May!“ 
Even the king himlelf, forgetful of the ſacred 
duties which he owed to his people, and to 
humanity, was perſonally aiding on that night, 
to the barbarous extermination of his miſerable 
ſubjects. It is ſaid, he fired on them from the 
windows of his palace with a long harquebuſle ; 
and attempted to kill the runaways from the 
« Fauxbourg St. Germain,” who endeavoured 
to eſcape. 

The admiral's body was treated with indig- 
nities which diſhonour human nature, and which 
I am even aſhamed to recite. An Italian firſt cut 
off his head, which was preſented to Catherine 
of Medicis. The populace then exhauſted all 
their brutal and unreſtrained fury on the trunk. 
They cut off the hands, after which it was left 
on a dunghill, In the afternoon, they took it 


up 
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up again, dragged. it three days in the dirt, then 
on the banks of the Seine, and laſtly, carried it 
to Montfaupon. It was hung up on a gibbet by 
the feet with an iron chain, and a fire lighted 
under it, with which it was half roaſted. In 
this dreadful ſituation, the king went with ſeveral 
of his courtiers to ſurvey it; and as the corps 
imelt very diſagreeably, ſome of them turning 
away their heads, © 'The body of a dead enemy,” 
ſaid Charles, «© ſmells always well!!“ The re- 
mains of Coligni, after ſo many indignities, were 
at length taken down privately during a very 
dark night, by order of the Marechal de Mont- 
morenci, and interred with the utmoſt privacy, 
at Chantilli. 

Many accidents and cauſes conduced, notwith- 
ſtanding the rigorous orders for an univerſal 
ſlaughter, to reſcue numbers of the Hugonots, 
The king himſelf excepted two from the common 
deſtruction. The firſt was his ſurgeon, the 
celebrated Ambroſe Pare, . whoſe ſuperior and 
uncommon ſkill proved the preſervation of his 
life. Charles commanded him to remain in his 
own wardrobe, during that dreadful night. The 
other perſon was his nurſe, to whom he was 
warmly attached, and never refuſed any requeſt. 
— The duke of Guiſe himſelf preferved more 
than a hundred, whom he concealed during the 
violence of the ſtorm, in his own palace. 

The Montmorencis, all which family had 
been inrolled in the fatal liſt, and devoted by 


Catherine to death, were ſecured by the departure 
of 
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of the Marechal, their eldeſt brother, who, it was 
feared, might ſeverely revenge the ſlaughter of his 
relations. The tears and entreaties of Made- 
moiſelle de Chateauneuf, prevailed on her lover 
the duke of Anjou to ſpare the Marechal de Coſſé, 
who was allied to her by blood.—--Biron, grand 
maſter of the artillery, and afterwards ſo re- 
nowned in the wars of Henry the fourth, having 
pointed ſeveral culverines over the gate of the 
arſenal, ſtopped in ſome meaſure the fury of the 
catholics, and afforded.an aſylum to many of his 
friends. 
The count de Montgomeri, with near an 
hundred gentlemen, who were lodged in the 
t Fauxbourg St. Germain,” eſcaped on horſe- 
back half naked, into Normandy, and eluded. 
their mercileſs enemies. Henry king of 
Navarre, and the prince of Conde, were exempted. 
from the general carnage, though not without 
violent debates in the council &. Charles ordered 
them both into his preſence, and commanded 
them, with horrible menaces and imprecations, 
to abjure their religion, on pain of inſtant death. 
— The king of Navarre obeyed, but the prince 


* Davila declares, that the duke of Guiſe ſtrenuouſly endea- 
voured to have theſe two princes included in the maſſacre; but 
that Charles and the queen mother, thinking it an action ſo 
abominable and deteſtable to future ages, to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their own relations, that no reaſons of ſtate could 
in any degree juſtiſy or authorize it, peremptorily refuſed. — 
He adds, that the king was peculiarly inclined to this conduct, 
from perſonal affection, and regard to the many virtues of Henry 
king of Navarre. 


obſtinately 
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obſtinately refuſed to renounce his principles. 
Charles, frantic with indignation, ſaid to him in 
three words, © Mort, Meſſe, ou Baſtile!?? — 
This threat was effeQtual; and the young prince, 
terrified into ſubmiſſion, complied with the ne- 
ceſſity of his ſituation . 


During 


* The account which Margaret queen of Navarre has given 
us of the night of St. Bartholomew, is not only ſo authentic, 
but ſo highly intereſting, that I ſhall make a conſiderable extract 
from ĩt.— On the evening, previous to its commencement, Mar- 
garet was at the queen her mother's Coucher, who ordered her 
to retire. „As I made my courteſy,” ſays ſhe, ** my ſiſter 
« of Lorrain” (Claude, princeſs of France, married to the duke 
of Lorrain) “ took hold of my arm, and ſtopping me, burſt into 
« tears, * My God,” ſaid ſhe, * fiſter, do not go l which fright- 
„ ened me extremely, The queen my mother perceived it; 
« and calling my ſiſter to her, reprehended her very ſeverely; 
« and forbid her to ſay any thing to me. I ſaw plainly that they 
« differed, but could not hear their words, The queen com- 
& manded me a ſecond time rudely to go to bed. My ſiſter, 
melting into tears, bid me good night, without daring to ſay 
&« any thing elſe; and I went out, all trembling and terrified, 
« without being able to divine what I had to fear.” 

Scarce was Margaret afleep, when a perſon came to the door, 
and knocking with extreme violence at it, cried out, Navarre! 
« Navarre!” The nurſe, who lay in her apartment, roſe im- 
mediately to open it, apprehending it to be Henry her huſband, 
A gentleman, named Terſan, covered with wounds, and pur- 
| ſued by four archers, burſt in, threw himſelf on her bed, and 
claſped her round the body, beſeeching her to ſave his life. She 
obtained it with difficulty, and ordered his wounds to be care- 
fully dreſt. 

The young queen, frightened into agonies at this horrid fight, 
put on a night-gown, and ran to her ſiſter the ducheſs of Lorrain's 
chamber, As ſhe entered it, a gentleman, named Bourſe, was 
ſtabbed with a halberd, at two ſteps from her. Overcome with 


this ſecond barbarity, ſhe fainted into the arms of Nangay, cap- 
tain 
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During ſeven days the maſſacre did not ceaſe, 
though its extreme fury ſpent itſelf in the two 
firſt. Every enormity, every profanation, every 
atrocious crime, which zeal, revenge, and cruel 


policy are capable of influencing mankind to 


commit, ſtain the dreadful regiſters of this un- 
happy period. More than five thouſand perſons 
of all ranks periſhed by various ſpecies of deaths. 
The Seine was loaded with carcaſes floating on 
it ; and Charles fed his eyes from the windows 
of the Louvre, with this unnatural and abominable 
ſpeQacle of horror. A butcher, who entered the 
palace during the heat of the maſſacre, boaſted 
to his ſovereign, baring his bloody arm, that he 
had diſpatched himſelf an hundred and fifty. 
Catherine of Medicis, the preſiding demon 
who ſcattered deſtruction in ſo many ſhapes, 
was not melted into pity at the view of ſuch 
complicated and extenſive miſery. She is ſaid to 


have gazed with a ſavage ſatisfaction on Coligni's 


head, which was brought her. Some days after 
the ſlaughter had ceaſed, ſhe carried her fon to 
the © Hotel de Ville,“ where Briquemaut, an 
old Hugonot gentleman of ſeventy-two years, 
and Cavagnes, maſter of requeſts, were executed 


tain of the guards, She declares in her Memoirs, that ſhe was 
ſprinkled all over with blood from theſe miſerable victims. 
Nangay informed her of the king of Navarre's ſafety, who was 
at that time in Charles's cloſet. She went thither ; and throw- 
ing herſelf at her brother's and the queen-mother's feet, implored, 
and at length procured the pardon of Mioſſans and Armagnac, 
two Hugonots in her huſband's ſervice. 


In 
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in the © Place du Greve.“ They had eſcaped 
during the carnage of their adherents, but being 
afterwards diſcovered, were condemned to die. 
By a refinement in barbarity, which impreſſes 
with horror, the king was defirous of enjoying 
their laſt agonies. As it was night before they 
were conducted to the gibbet, he commanded 
torches to be held up to the faces of the criminals, 
and ſtudiouſly remarked the effects which the 
approach of death produced upon their features. 

The admiral's effigy was likewiſe drawn upon 


a ſledge to the ſame place, and hung upon a 


gallows; nor had they forgot to put a toothpick 
into the mouth of the figure, as Coligni when 
alive uſually appeared with one.—-The dreadful 
example of Paris was followed but too faithfully 
through all the provinces, into which ſimilar 
orders had been diſpatched. Some few great and 
exalted ſpirits, whoſe names the lateſt poſterity 
ſhall bleſs, refuſed to comply with ſo infamous a 
mandate, though ſigned by the king's hand, and 
preſerved the Hugonots from outrage in their 
reſpective governments “. 
| Charles's 


* In the cities of Lyons, Orleans, Rouen, Bourges, Angers, 
and Thoulouſe, the royal orders for maſlacring the Proteſtants 
were moſt implicitly obeyed. In Provence, the count de Tende 
abſolutely refuſed to pay any ſubjection to ſo deteſtable a com- 
mand; * for which,” ſays Davila, © he was ſecretly diſpatched 
«© ſoon after at Avignon; and, as commonly believed, by 4 
« commiſſion from the king.” — The glorious anſwer of the 
viſcount d'Ortez to Charles the ninth is never to be forgotten. 
—[t was to this effect: © Sire, I have read the letter, enjoin- 
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Charles's perplexed and contradictory conduct 
after the maſſacre, plainly beſpeaks his own con- 
ſciouſneſs of its infamous nature, and deteſtable 
principles. He firſt accuſed Henry duke of Guiſe 
as the ſole author and perpetrator of it, in his 
circular letters; and afterwards avowed himſelf 
as ſuch. The court, ſatiated with the ſacrifice 
of ſo many Hugonots, did not believe it poſſible 
that they could riſe again in arms, without leaders 
or any means of ſupport. — But this confidence 


deluded and deceived them. — Though covered 


with diſmay, and oppreſſed by ſuperior numbers, 
their religious zeal, which this cruel perſecution 
had heightened and confirmed, rendered them 
invincible, They ſtood on their defence in 
ſeveral provinces, erected anew the ſtandard of 
revolt, and reſiſted with ſucceſs the efforts of 
their victorious enemies. 

La Rochelle, the grand aſylum of Calviniſm, 
ſhut its gates upon the royal forces, and prepared 
to ſuſtain itſelf, in caſe of a ſiege. The duke of 
Anjou was ſent-at the head of a prodigious army 
to inveſt it, and carried with him almoſt all the 
nobility, The duke of Alengon, his youngeſt 
brother, together with the king of Navarre, and 
prince of Conde, were likewiſe in the camp. 
Catherine had even projected the diſſolution of 
her daughter Margaret's marriage; but the prin- 


ing a maſſacre of the Hugonots, to the inhabitants of Bayonne, 


W « your majeſty has many faithfully devoted ſubjects in this city, 


© but not one executioner,”” 
ceſs 
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ceſs herſelf pens this Intentions and refuſed 


to conſent to it * 
There are few a in modern hiſtory of a 


fiege carried on with greater vigour, or ſuſtained 
with more determined obſtinacy, than that of 
La Rochelle. In vain did the duke of Anjou 
blockade it on every fide. His reiterated and 
bloody attacks, in which vaſt numbers of his 
ſoldiery fell, neither terrified the inhabitants, or 
diſpoſed them to capitulate. The intrigues, diſ- 


* Margaret, in her Memoirs, has given the moſt minute re- 
lation of her mother's meaſures for procuring a divorce. She 
demanded of her daughter, whether Henry had conſummated 
the nuptials on the bridal night; and aſked her, Si ſon mari 
« &toit homme? parceque fi cela n'etoit pas, ce ſeroit un moyen 
& de la demarier.” — The anſwer which Margaret pretends ſhe 
made to this queſtion, is ſuch as muſt excite laughter. She 
aſſured Catherine, with all the naivete of an innocence the mot 
uninformed and ſpotleſs, that 4 ſhe beſought her majeſty to 
te believe that ſhe did not underſtand what_was aſked her; but 
<« that ſhe would remain with the huſband they had given her.” 
——=** Me doutant bien,” adds ſhe, * que la ſeparation n'avoit 
pour but, que la perte de mon mari.” — It is hard, and even 

ungenerous, to aſſign any other motive for this conduct in the 
queen of Navarre, than that of humanity, as ſhe never loved 
Henry during the whole courſe of her life, 

That the marriage was conſummated, is a point beyond all 
doubt, fince Henry himſelf avowed it, though the confeſſion 
was injurious to his intereſts, Many years after, when his divorce 
was ſolicited in the court of Rome, he was informed, that he 
had only to imitate-the example ſet him by Louis the twelfth, 
of denying the conſummation of his nuptials. No,” ſaid 
Henry, © it is an aſſertion I cannot make; nor is it credible, 
that a man of my conſtitution, and a woman of the princeſs's 
++ complexion, could poſſibly fail to have compleated the nuptial 
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ſentions, and oppoſite factions, with which the 
royal camp was filled, heightened the obſtacles 
to his ſucceſs. 

Francis duke of Alengon, the youngeſt of Henry 
the ſecond's children, began to diſplay his cha- 
rater, and formed a new party in the diſtracted 
ſtate. In his perſon, he was little, ungraceful, 
and deformed. Turbulent and reſtleſs, he beheld 
with envious diſcontent his brother Henry's ſu- 
perior glory, and early trophies. Anxious to 
eclipſe him by whatever means, and unendowed 
by nature with ſhining or eſtimable qualities, he 
united himſelf with the Hugonots and king of 
Navarre, to revenge the admiral's death. Irre- 


| ſolute, capricious, and incapable of firmneſs on 


great occaſions, he ever deſerted his friends in 
diſtreſs. Void of faith and honour, no reliance 
could be repoſed on his promiſes or engagements, 
His rank as prince of the blood, and his perſonal 
courage, which was undiſputed, counterbalanced 
all theſe defects and vices; nor was he altogether 
deſtitute of generous and better feelings, which 
ſometimes broke out at intervals “. 


His 


*The duke of Alengon had connected himſelf very cloſely 
with Coligni previous to the maſſacre, of which he was totally 
innocent and uninformed. He wept his death, and appeared 
deeply affected by it. The queen- mother, deſirous of eraſing 
theſe ſentiments from his mind, cauſed a part of the admiral's 
Journal, which had been brought her, to be read to him, in 
which he had ſtrongly adviſed Charles, not to give his brothers 
too much authority, or aſſign them a large eſtabliſhment, 


See, ſaid ſhe, © what counſel your good friend gives the king!” 
« I know 
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is practices and connexion with the king of 
Navarre were ſoon divulged, and excited a great 


alarm at court. Charles ſent him a ſtrict prohi- 


bition to quit the camp on any pretence; and 
ordered the duke of Anjou to haſten, by every 
means, the reduction of La Rochelle, becauſe he 
wanted the troops, for the proteQion of his own 
perſon. 

Already the miſerable king began to awake, 
though ſlowly, from the delirium into which his 
mother's fatal maxims had plunged him. The 


horror of St. Bartholomew's night remained in- 


delibly impreſſed on his imagination. Remorſe, 
and the keen ſenſations of a heart originally un- 
debaſed, imperceptibly conſumed him. The 
gaiety and complacency that uſed to charaQteriſe 
him, appeared no longer in his countenance. A 
fixed and melancholy gloom, which indicated the 
corroding pangs within, ſat upon his features. 
He beheld the ignominy and deteſtation with 
which his unparalleled barbarity and perfidy had 
marked him to the lateſt poſterity ; nor could he 
diſſemble his reſentment of Catherine's abomi- 
nable counſels, which had induced him to violate 
the ſacred laws of honour and humanity. The 
queen-mother having one day reproved him for 
his furious paſſion with ſome of his grooms, and 


« know not,“ replied the duke, © whether he loved me much, 
« but I am convinced that none, except a man moſt faithful to 
« his majeſty, and moſt zealous for the ftate, would be the au- 
e thor of ſuch advice.“ 

told 
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told him, that he would do better to exert that 
anger againſt the rebels, who cauſed the deaths 
of ſo many faithful and loyal ſubjeQs before La 
Rochelle; he replied, © Madame, qui en. eſt 
cc cauſe que vous? Par la mort... . . vous Ctes 
& cauſe de tout! 
While theſe ſeeds of animoſity began to gene- 
rate between Charles and his mother, and while 
Henry exhauſted his army in ineffectual at- 
tempts upon La Rochelle, the news arrived of 
this latter prince's election to the crown of Po- 
land. It was undeſired and unintended on the 
part of Catherine and her favourite ſon. The 
duke of Anjou, who ever conſidered himſelf as 
immediate heir to the crown, while his brother 
had no male iſſue by the queen, and who had, 
from infancy, been accuſtomed to the voluptuous 
diſſipations of the politeſt court in Europe, re- 
garded with a ſort of horror. the idea of going to 
reign over a barbaraus people, ſo far removed 
from his native country. He had endeavoured, 
by every ſecret means, to traverſe: and counter- 
act the ſucceſs of the negotiation, which was to 
ſet him on the Poliſh: throne: but the biſhop of 
Valence, more regardful of his ſovereign's orders 
and his own honour, than of Catherine's or Hen- 
ry's wiſhes, acted with ſo much vigour and ad- 
dreſs in the Divan, that he was choſen king. 
This intelligence formed an honourable pretext 
tor withdrawing his troops, wearied and broken 
with fo unſucceſsful a ſiege, Deputies were ap- 
Vor. II. F pointed 
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pointed on either ſide,; and a general pacifica- 
tion was at length concluded, not only for the 
city of La Rochelle, but throughout the whole 
kingdom, on terms leſs favourable to the Hugo- 
nots, than any of the three preceding treaties. 
The duke of Anjou having terminated this ne- 


gotiation, embarked on the royal gallies; and 
landing at Nantes, proceeded along the Noire to 


Paris. He was every where received with royal 


honours. The Poliſn ambaſladors, twelve in 
number, made their ſolemn entry, into the capi- 
tal ſoon after. The decree which elected Henry 
to the throne, was taken out of a ſilver box, 
ſealed with a hundred and ten ſeals of Prelates, 
Palatines, and Caſtellans. Charles, ſeated on a 
ſcaffold, clad in the regal robes, and accompanied 
by all the grandees of the court, was preſent at 
this ceremony. One of the ambaſſadors opened 
and read the decree; on which the king roſe, 
and embraced his brother, the new ſovereign. 
Henry then kiſſed the duke of Alengon, and king 
of Navarre; after which all the noblemen of the 
court made him the uſual congratulations and 
reſpects. Catherine diſplayed all her magnifi- 
cence and delicacy of taſte on this occaſion, in 
the ſplendid diverſions and entertainments with 
which ſhe honoured her ſon's acceſſion to the 


Poliſh diadem *. 


* Brantome has given us a minute deſcription of Catherine's 


banouets and exhibitions of amnſement, on the arrival of the 
ambaſſadors, 


Charles, 


ag Wer © "Oo 
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Charles, who had embraced the firm reſolu- 
tion of reigning himſelf, and adopting more ſa- 
lutary and beneficent meaſures, received with ex- 
treme ſatisfaction the news of his brother's elec- 
tion to a foreign throne. He had long perceived 
the error which his mother's counſels had in- 


duced him to commit, of entruſting to Henry ſo 


extenſive an authority. He beheld himſelf re- 


leaſed from a rival, who became every year more 
obnoxious. From impatience to ſee him gone, 
he haſtened his departure with a viſible anxiety 
and uneaſineſs; but the king of Poland protract- 
ed and delayed it, under a thouſand pretexts.— 
It was not only Catherine's tender and maternal 
fondneſs for him; it was not only the charms of 
a luxurious court, of a power ſcarce leſs than 
royal, or the expectation of the crown of France, 


which detained him. — A paſſon more tyrannic, 


ambaſſadors.— Sixteen ladies of the court, repreſent ing the 
ſixteen provinces of France, habited with the moſt perfect pro- 


priety, in dreſſes emblematical of their characters, formed a 


ballad and dance. It was performed in the palace of the Tuil- 
leries. As far as we are able to judge, ſcarce any of Louis the 
ſourteenth's ſuperb carouſals were ſuperior in elegance of ĩmagi- 
nation, in brilliance, or grandeur of effect, to thoſe of Catherine 
of Medicis, ſo much earlier. 

Margaret queen of Navarre was the animating ſoul of theſe 
gallant diverſions, Her beauty, gaiety, wit, grace, and volup- 
tuous air which breathed and inſpired deſire, rendered her the 
moſt faſcinating princeſs in the world, Laſco, one of the Poliſh 
embaſſy, being preſented to her, was ſo overcome with the blaze 
of her attractions, that he broke out into the moſt paſſionate ex- 


clamations of rapture, aſtoniſhment, and homage at the ſight ＋ 
ſo divine a woman. 
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more violent and inſuperable, rendered him deaf 
to the voice of glory, or the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, 
He was enamoured of the princeſs of Conde; 
and his heart, naturally ſoft, enervate, and de- 
baſed by effemigate pleaſures, tried in vain to ex- 
ert itſelf againſt the delicious intoxication. 
Mary of Cleves, married to Henry prince of 
Condé, was only ſeventeen years of age. She 
poſſeſſed attractions and perſonal beauties the 
moſt winning and reſiſtleſs. Her mind, im- 
proved and elegant, correſponded to her external 
charms; and her heart, formed to taſte the de- 
lights and exceſſes of a mutual paſſion, had not 
been able to reſiſt ſo accompliſhed a lover, as the 
hero of Jarnac and Moncontour, covered with 
laurels. A ſenſe of honour, a regard to the nup- 
tial tyes ſo lately celebrated, had long ſupported 
her ſliding virtue. Henry, maſter of all the 
wiles which ſuch a deſign inſpires and dictates, 
employed the moſt ſeduQtive methods to obtain 
the gratification of his wiſhes. His ſiſter, the 
queen of Navarre, became ſubſervient to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his beloved miſtreſs. Even the duke 
of Guiſe, forgetting his natural haughtineſs, 
and united to the king of Poland by the cloſeſt 
friendſhip, did not heſitate to aid him with all 
his eloquence. His uncle, the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, was the firſt to perſuade and induce him 
to undertake this office, and procure his own 
fiſter-in-law for Henry. Overcome by ſo im- 


portunate a ſuit, the — yielded at length. 
'T he * 
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The firſt deciſive interview between herſelf and 
the king, took place at the Louvre; and ſhe 
was delivered up to him as a victim, by Mar- 
garet and the duke of Guiſe “. 

Amid the firſt tranſporting enjoyments which 
ſucceeded; amid the delirious exceſſes to which 
the two lovers abandoned themſelves, neither 
ambition nor any other inferior duties were heaid. 


A diſtant ſceptre, which could only be purchaſed 


by a removal from the object of his tenderneſs, 
did not in any degree rouſe the intoxicated king, 


or appear to him worthy the ſacrifice he muſt 


make to it.— A neceſſity more cruel, an autho- 
rity more reſiſtleſs, compelled him to quicken his 
departure. Charles, rendered more impatient, 
began to menace, if he longer procraſtinated it; 
and informed the queen-mother, with his uſual 


vehemence, that he would not permit the king 


of Poland's ſtay, and that one or other muſt in- 
ſtantly quit the kingdom. 


Henry began his preparations, and ordered all 
his equipages to be loaded, and attendants to be 
ready. Sill he did not go.— The duke of Guiſe, 
his intimate confident, flattered him with hopes 


* Deſportes, who has immortalized the amours of the duke 
of Anjou with Mary of Cleves, relates this intereſting ſtory, and 
deſcribes the deciſive interview of the lovers, in a poem called 
Cleophon, Henry is there named Eurilas; the princeſs of 
Conde, Olympia; Margaret of Valois, Fleur de Lys; Buſſi 
d' Amboiſe, Nireus. The duke of Guiſe, and his miſtreſs ma- 


dame de Sauve, are characteriſed under the names of Floridant 


and Camilla, 
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of Charles's death; and even offered, if he was 
determined to remain, to protect him againſt his 
reſentment with fifty thouſand men. Three 
days elapſed in this uncertainty. — Irritated at 
length to fury, and perſuaded that Catherine 
chiefly prevented the king of Poland's journey, 
perhaps from ſome treaſonable and dangerous in- 
tentions in his favour, Charles no longer obſerved 
any meaſures with bis mother, He ordered the 
door of his cabinet to be ſhut upon her, and be- 
gan to meditate more deciſive and deſperate de- 
ſigns againſt herſelf and ſon. 

Theſe open marks of diſpleaſure terrified Ca- 
therine. She implored the king of Poland to de- 
lay no longer, if he regarded his own ſafety, 
Henry conſented, though with extreme reluc- 
tance. The whole court accompanied him; 
and Charles, more from motives of circumſpec- 
tion and prudence, than affection, was among the 
number. He could not however conduct him to 
the frontier, as he deſired. A ſlow fever, attend- 
ed with violent giddineſs in the head, and excru- 


ciating pains about his heart and ſtomach, com— 


pelled him to ſtop at Vitry in Champagne. The 
queen-mother, the duke of Alengon, with the 
king and queen of Navarre, and a train of nobles, 
continued their route with Henry to Blamont in 
Lorraine, Here took place the ſeparation be- 
tween him and Catherine. She held him long 
in her arms, unable to bid him the laſt adieu. 
Her ſobs and tears interrupted her voice. She 


loved this favourite ſon with a warmth of affec- 
tion 
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tion unequalled. Among the expreſſions of ſup- 
port and comfort which ſhe uſed, to diminiſh the 
acuteneſs of his grief on this exile from his 
country; * Allez, mon fils, ifaid ſhe) vous n'y 
e demeurereZ pas long tems!“ The ambiguity 
of this prediction, Charles's illneſs, accompanied 
with extraordinary ſymptoms, the known quarrel 
which had preceded it, the queen-mother's par- 
tiality to the king of Poland; all theſe circum- 


ſtances gave riſe to reports and ſuſpicions of poi- 


ſon, though probably ill- founded and unjuſt. 
The king's maladies were more reaſonably 
attributed to natural cauſes. All the French 
hiſtorians agree in declaring, that ever ſince the 
maſſacre of Paris, he had betrayed marks of diſ- 


order, agitation, and diſtreſs.—“ I ſaw his ma- 


« jeſty, (ſays Brantome) on my return from the 
& ſiege of La Rochelle, and was ſtruck with the 
& prodigious change I obſerved in him.“ Beſides 
this concealed principle of diſeaſe, he had injured 
his conſtitution by too violent and laborious 
exerciſes, It was ſaid, that his lungs were af- 


fected by conſtantly blowing the horn at the 


chace. He uſed to continue at tennis five or fix 
hours without intermiſſion, which extremely 
agitated and heated his blood. He became inca- 
pable of ſleeping, except at intervals; and his 
ſlumbers were reſtleſs and diſordered. Theſe 
conjoined feeds of diſtemper conducted him ap- 
parently, though ſlowly, to the tomb, and might 
fully account for, and juſtify Catherine's pro— 
phetic anticipation of his end. 

F 4 Henry, 


©; 
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Henry, meanwhile, accompanied with ſeveral 
of the firſt nobility, and a ſuite of five hundred 
gentlemen, croſſed the whole Germanic empire; 
and arrived at Miezrich, the firſt city of his Poliſh 
dominions, in the depth -of winter. All the 
Princes, through whoſe territories he paſſed, en- 
deavoured to outvie each other in the honours 
they paid to ſo illuſtrious a ſtranger, He was 
received at Cracow with every demonſtration of 
joy, and public feſtivity. His beautiful and ma- 
jeſtic perſon, his condeſcending and courteous 
manners, his unbounded and profuſe liberality to 
all ranks of people, rendered him, im the begin- 
ning, almoſt idolized by his new ſubjects: but 
theſe external and dazzling endowments, calcu- 
lated to charm at firſt view, ſoon diſappeared. 
He grew ſplenetic, melancholy, and reſerved. 

Diſguſted with the barbarous cuſtoms and cha- 
racter of the Poles, he was no longer eaſy of ac- 
ceſs, or ſo affable towards them, as on his firſt 
arrival, He remained whole days ſhut up in his 
cloſet, abandoned to chagrin, and depreſſed with 
diſquietude, at not receiving the letters he ex- 
pected from France. He ſpent part of his time 
in peruſing the billets of the princeſs of Conde, 
which he kiſſed and bathed with tears. She was 
ever preſent to his troubled imagination, and 
maintained her empire over his affections. He 
wrote letters to her of fond aitachment, entirely 
in his own blood, and filled with proteſtations of 
inviolable fidelity. Deſportes the poet, who at- 
tended him to Cracow, nouriſhed his paſſion by 

continual 
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continual ſonnets and elegies on his beloved 
miſtreſs. His ennui and dejection of ſpirits 
were ſtill more encreaſed, by the diſtaſteful 
propoſition which the ſenate made him, of mar- 
rying Anne Jagellon, ſiſter to the deceaſed mo- 
narch Sigiſmund Auguſtus, a princeſs of an un- 
amiable perſoh, and already advanced in years. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the departure 

of the king of Poland would tend to diffuſe a 
. tranquillity over the court and kingdom ; but 
1 Charles's reign ſeemed deſtined to every ſpecies 

of civil commotion, The duke of Alencon, 
25 unquiet, and ever forming ſchemes of ambition 
and aggrandizement, which he afterwards aban- 
35 doned, from fickleneſs and irreſolution, rekin- 
dled the flame of expiring ſedition. The ge- 
nius of Calviniſm, ſpringing like a pheenix from 
its own aſhes, re-appeared in every quarter of 
France ; and, undiſmayed by the late dreedful 
extermination of its votaries, animated them to 
new efforts againſt the government. 

The king's vigour began to decay, juſt as. 
he entered the prime of life, and appeared to 
promiſe happier times. His capacity, naturally 
clear and diſcerning, made him at length ſee 
the train of errors and crimes, into which his. 
youth had been led. All his aQtions indicated 
the reſolution he had taken, to govern by other 
and oppoſite principles from the paſt. He ap- 
plied himſelf in perſon to the affairs of ſtate. 
F He expreſſed the moſt anxious deſire to relieve 
2 his people from the many calamities they had ex- 
9 Fs perienced-: 
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perienced ſince his acceſſion to the crown. In 

oppoſition to the advice of ſeveral of his mini- 
ſters, he diſcharged them from a third part cf 
the taxes, and would only keep three companies 
of the regiment of guards about him; the reſt 
were diſbanded. 

Though he deteſted Calviniſm and the Hugo- 
nots, he had yet determined to diſgrace and ba- 
niſh from his preſence and councils, the adviſers 
of maſſacre and bloodſhed. He intended to re- 
ſtore to his parliaments the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, as their rightful province; to repreſs and 
debaſe the two houſes of Guiſe and Montmo- 
renci ; and, renouncing his too eager proſecuti- 
ons of the chace, and other diſſipations, to bend 
his whole attention to the more important and 
glorious labours of a great monarch. — In vain 
did he form theſe ſalutary and patriotic plars. 
'The inexorable hand of death was upon him.— 
As if marked ont by the wrath of Heaven, and 
deſtined to pay the forfeit of St. Bartholomew's 
bloody night, he perceptibly and rapidly approach- 
ed the end of his days, and deſcended to the tomb, 
ere he had yet expiated his paſt offences. 

_ Meanwhile the Hugonots, emboldened by the 
duke of Anjou's removal, and the king's languid 
ſtate of health, which incapacitated him for 
his uſual exertion of vigour, roſe again in arms. 
La Noue and Montgomeri, in whom ſurvivcd 
the genius of Conde and Coligni, re-aſſembled 


their ſcattered partizans, The duke of Alengon, 
to 
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to whom Charles had refuſed the poſt of heute- 
nant-general, was privy to their enterprize. 
Henry king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde 
had promiſed to declare openly in their favour ; 
and many noblemen of the court were ſecretly 
diſpoſed to join the inſurgents.—The duke of 
Alengon even engaged to quit the court, and put 
himſelf at their head: but de Chaumont, who, 
with a body of cavalry, had approached the pa- 
lace of St. Germain to facilitate his eſcape, as 
preconcerted, having miſtaken the day, and an- 
ticipated it more than a week, the prince, timid 
and undetermined, had not the courage to exe- 
cute his commiſſion. 

La Mole, his principal favourite, conſcious 
that the deſign could not long remain concealed, 
went inſtantly and revealed the whole to the 
queen-mother. The court was filled with con- 
fuſion and alarm. Catherine, affecting unreal 
terror, with intent to render the conſpirators 
more odious, fled at midnight in the utmoſt diſ- 
order, and was followed by moſt of the ladies 
and courtiers. Charles himſelf did not remove 
before the enſuing day, when he went to lodge 
at the “ Bois de Vincennes.” His brother Fran- 
cis and the king of Navarre were likewiſe con- 
ducted thither, not as priſoners, but under a 
ſort of guard who carefully watched them. They 
were both examined in preſence of the king and 
queen-mother, The firſt behaved with the 
meaneſt puſillanimity, trembling, and as a cri- 
minal: but Henry, intrepid and unſhaken, an- 

{wered 
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ſwered the interrogatories put to him, rather as 
an injured, than a guilty perſon, and refuſed to 
make any confeſſion ien to his friends or 
followers. 
Charles's maladies, which had, in W de- 
gree, lain dormant during the winter, revived 
with double violence on the approach of ſpring. 
His brother's and the king of Navarre's unquiet 
practices, ſuperadded to the rene wal of the civil 
war with the Hugonots, touched him deeply, 
andärritated the other diſeaſes which preyed on 
his enfeebled conſtitution.—“ At leaſt, (ſaid he) 
« they might have waited for my death. It is 
& too much to diſtreſs me now, debilitated by 
46 jllneſs * 
Catherine, ever attentive to her own zabent i, 
and foreſeeing that the king's end could not be 
very diſtant, with her uſual ſagacity and precau- 
tion, began to concert meaſures for ſecuring to 
herſelf the future regency. Her ſon's declining 
health, and incapacity of perſonal application to 
affairs, having, in a degree, reſtored her to that 


* It was not poſſible, ſays Brantome, to aſcertain what was 
the king's diſorder; ſo various and uncommon were the ſymp- 
toms, Theſe are his own words which follow : © Car il lui 
« ſurvint une fievie catartique, qui tant0t Etoit quarte, taatôt 
continue: et penſoit monſieur Mzſille, fon premier medecin, 
qu'il ſe porteroit de bien en mieux, ainſi que la fievre dimi- 
« nueroit.—— He adds, that the duke of Alengon and king 
of Navarre's colluſion with the rebels aggravated all the ſymp- 
| toms of his complaint; and that, from that time, his majeſty ' 
grew much worſe.— Dont on en ſoupgonna, (adds he) quelque 
« poiſon, enchantment, et enſorcellement.“ 


authority, 
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authority, of which he had previouſly deter- 
mined, and even began to deprive her; ſhe ex- 
erted it to render herſelf miſtreſs of thoſe per- 
fons, who might otherwiſe trouble and oppoſe 
her ſeizure of the ſupreme power, in caſe of 
 Charles's death. | 

La Mole and the Count de Coconas, an Italian 
nobleman, both favourites of the duke of Alencon, 
were arreſted, The former denied every thing 
imputed to his charge, and perſiſted invariably, 
firm: but the Count, flattered with the fallacious 
hope of life and a large recompence, being ex- 
amined in the royal preſence, confeſſed all he 
knew, and even accuſed the Marechals de Mont- 
morenci and Coſſè, as accomplices in the con- 
ſpiracy. This depoſition, though probably ex- 
torted only by the expectation of eſcaping an 
ignominious puniſhment, furniſhed Catherine 
with the pretext ſhe wanted. 


A circumſtance which very ſtrongly marks the 
ſuperſtition of the age, (prone to the uſe of 
charms, and addicted to ſorcery,) ſerved to 
haſten the execution of La Mole and Coconas. 
A little image, compoſed of wax, was found in 
the houſe of the former ; the heart of which was 
| Pierced through with a needle in many places. 


It was pretended that this waxen figure repre- 


ſented the king, whom La Mole had devoted to 
death and bewitched. He denied the imputation, 
and aſſerted, that he had procured it from Coſmo 
Ruggieri, a Florentine, who had followed the 
queen-mother into France, and profeſſed magic 
or 
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or divination. Ruggieri, interrogated in turn, 


confirmed La Mole's aſſurances; and added, 
that the intent of the amulet was to gain the 
affections of a lady, to whom that * Was 
devoted *. 

Notwithſtanding this defence, he was executed 
ſome days after, with the Count de Coconas, in 
the Greve“ at Paris. Their bodies, quartered, 
were placed on wheels, and their heads fixed on 
two poles. La Mole was peculiarly acceptable 
to, and beloved by the queen of Navarre, as his 
accomplice was by the ducheſs of Nevers: and it 


is confidently aſſerted by many of the cotempo- 


rary hiſtorians, that theſe two princeſſes cauſcd 
the heads of their lovers to be taken down, on 


* The age was infected to the greateſt degree with a belief 
in magic, nor did this madneſs terminate till Louis the four- 
teenth's reign. Catherine was peculiarly credulous on that 
point, She always carried about her, cabaliſtical characters, 
written on the ſkin of an infant born dead. Several taliſmans 
and amulets were found in her cabinet aſter her death. She 
conſulted an aſtrologer, on the fortunes of all her children. 
Favin, in his hiſtory of Navarre, relates a curious anecdote on 
this head. The queen, ſays he, OY applied to a magician 
« to know the deſtiny of her ſons, He made * ſee in a magic 
« mirror, the number of years each would reign, by the number 
of turns they made, Francis the ſecond, Charles the ninth, 
% and Henry the third, paſſed ſucceſſively in review before her. 


She even ſaw Henry duke of Guiſe, who diſappeared on a 


„ ſudden; and Henry the fourth, who made twenty-four turns. 
„This encreaſed her hatred and averſion to the king of Navarre.” 
—- Coſmo Ruggieri, of whom I made mention, was ſent to the 
gallies; but Catherine ſoon after took him out of that ſervitude, 
to make uſe of the ſecrets which ſhe ſuppoſed him to poſſeſs. 
He died in high repute, at Paris, under Louis the thirtecntt - 
reign, in 1615, 
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the night conſequent to their execution, and 
interred them with their own hands in the chapel 
of St. Martin “. 

The two accuſed noblemen, Montmorenci 
and Coſle, either from a reliance on their own 
innocence, or a confidence in their rank and 
authority, came immediately to court, to juſtify 
themſelves from the ſuppoſed treaſon attributed 
to them: but they were committed by Catherine 
to the Baſtile; and the Pariſians furniſhed, with 
acclamations of joy, eight hundred men to 


prevent their eſcape. Orders were likewiſe iſſued 


for the arreſt of Henry prince of Conde, who, 
as governor of Picardy, refided at Amiens :—but 
he eluded his enemies; and quitting the city in 
diſguiſe, arrived ſafe at Straſbourg, where he 
ſolemnly abjured the Catholic religion, and made 
public profeſſion of Calviniſm. 

In Normandy, the Hugonots, vigorouſly preſſed 
by the Marechal de Matignon, were almoſt 
every where reduced to lay down their arms. 
The count de Montgomeri, fo long inured to 


war, and one of their greateſt chieftains, was 


* Henry the fourth, in his manifeſto preſented to the pope, 


expreſsly aſſerts this extraordinary fact, as well as the intrigue 


preceding it.—“ The Duchefs of Nevers,“ ſays he, © being 
* attached to the Count de Coconas, perſuaded her friend the 
„ queen of Navarre to commence an amour with La Mole, 
their common confident,” ** pour lui epargner le chagrin de 
* garder les manteaux, pendant qu'ils etoient enſemble.” — 
* The conneCtion was of a ſhort duration. The two lovers left 
* their heads on a ſcaffold; and their miſtreſſes, having cauſed 
* them to be taken down, put them in a coach, and buried them 
in St. Martin's chapel, below Montmartre,” 


neceſſitated 
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neceſſitated to ſurrender himſelf to Matignon, 
who inveſted him in the town of Domfront. 
His life was promiſed him: but the queen- 
mother, who was determined to ſacrifice this 
victim to the manes of her huſband, diſregarded 
the convention, and caufed him to be executed 
after the death of Charles the ninth. 

The king began to ſink apace under his ac- 
cumulated diſorders, which increaſed in violence 
and inveteracy. He long endeavoured to ſtem 
their attacks ; but his ſtrength diminiſhing daily, 
at length compelled him to keep his bed, at the 
palace in the Bois de Vincennes.” Catherine, 
improving the opportunity, when her ſon's vi- 
gour of mind began to decline under the preſſure 
of ſickneſs, tried to induce him to inveſt her 
with the regency. As long as Charles retained 
in any degree his uſual faculties, he perſiſted 
invariably to deny her this proof of his con- 
fidence; and could only be perſuaded to grant 
her letters to the governors of the different pro- 
vinces, which injoined, that, „ during his illneſs, 
© and in caſe it pleaſed God to diſpoſe of him, 
&« they ſhould obey his mother till the king * 
c Poland's return.“ 

One of the moſt awful and affecting pictures, 
which can be held up to human ſurvey, is that 
of Charles the ninth expiring.— lle was cut off 
in the flower of his age, by a death almoſt un- 
precedented, and accompanied with circumſtances 

the moſt excitive of horror and pity. During 


the two laſt weeks of his life, nature ſeemed 10 
make 


1 — — a —_—_ A 


make extraordinary efforts to ſurmount the diſ- 
temper. He trembled, and was contracted in 
all his limbs, by ſudden paroxyſms. His acute 
pains ſuffered him not to enjoy any repoſe, or 
remain in one poſture ſcarce a moment. He 
was bathed in his own blood, which oozed out 
of his pores, and at all the paſſages of his body, 
in prodigious quantity. His conſtitution, natu- 
rally found and robuſt, ſupported him ſome time, 
againft the progreſs of this cruel and inſurmount- 
able diſeaſe. 

Only three days before his end, the queen- 
mother having informed his majeſty, that the 
count de Montgomeri was taken prifoner, he 
received the news without any mark of joy, or 
change of countenance. * Quoi ! mon fils,“ 
ſaid ſhe, “ne vous rejouiſſez vous point de la 
& priſe de celui qui a iuè votre pere ?”—< I am 


1 no longer interefted,” anſwered the expiring 
prince, about that, or any other affair.” 


Catherine regarded this apathy and indifference 
as the infallible prognoſtic of his approaching 
diſſolution. | 
On the morning of the day when he breathed 

his laſt, ſhe availed herfelf of his debilitated ſtate 
= of mind, to preſs him again for a nomination to 
the regency. He complied with her requeſt, 


i 4 though rather by compulſion and weakneſs, 


than choice; and ſhe immediately diſpatched 
Other letters into the different parts of the king- 
dom, announcing the king's pleaſure. —Yet only 
a few hours before he expired, Charles openly 

gave 
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gave marks of his diſapprobation with his mother, 
Henry king of Navarre having approached his 
bed, he embraced him many times; and after 
other demonſtrations of amity and attachment, 
he ſaid to him; „“ Je me fie en vous de ma 
« femme, et de ma fille. Je vous les recom- 
c mande, et Dieu vous gardera! Mais ne vous 
& fiez pas a—.” Catherine, fearing he was 
about to name herſelf, in him with 
« Monſieur, ne dites pas cela.“ “ Je le dois 
« dire,” anſwered the dying monarch, 6 car 
cc c*eſt la verite.”? 


tality, he prepared himſelf for it with perfe& 
compoſure and equanimity of mind. He ordered 
the duke of Alengon and king of Navarre into 
his preſence. Birague the chancellor, Monſieur 
de Sauve ſecretary of ſtate, and the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, with ſeveral other nobles, were ad- 


earneſtneſs of a perſon about to quit the world. 
He declared his brother, the king of Poland, 
ſucceſſor to the crown, the Salic law excluding 
his only child, a daughter, from the throne. 
He implored the duke of Alengon not to moleſt, 
or attempt to impede his elder brother's entry 
into the kingdom ; and obliged all preſent to take 
the oath of allegiance to the abſent ſovereign, and 
of obedience to Catherine, till his arrival. 

He commanded the Viſcount d'Auchy, captain 
of the guards, to look well to his charge, and to 


preſerve his unſhaken loyalty to the king of 
Poland. 


When he found the near approaches of mor- 


mitted.— He addreſſed himſelf to them, with the 
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Poland. He requeſted Poquenot, lieutenant of 
the Swiſs guards, to make his dying recom- 
mendations to his allies the thirteen Cantons. 
Above all, he charged Monſieur de la 'Tour, 
maſter of his wardrobe, to carry his tender and 
conſtant remembrances to his miſtreſs, the beau- 
tiful Mary Touchet, whom he had long loved. 
— U heſe'duties performed, he fell into an extreme 
weakneſs, and yielded his laſt breath about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. He wanted only thirty- 
one days, to have eee his twenty- fifth 
year ®, 

The reports of poiſon were again renewed, 
and Catherine of Medicis was accuſed of her 
ſon's death : but from this horrible and unnatural 


crime impartial juſtice muſt acquit her +. 
Charles 


* Brantome has furniſhed me with ſeveral chanmiiinces 
relative to the illneſs and death of Charles the ninth. He was 


in the court at that time. Theſe are his words.—** Il mourut 


e propre jour de la Pentecoſte, Van 1574, trois heures apres 
© midi, ſur le point que les médecins et chirurgiens, et tous 
ceux de la cour le penſoient ſe mieux porter: car le jour 
avant il ſe portoit bien; et nous croyions qu'il s'en alloit 
« guery; mais nous donnames de garde que ſur le matin il 
„ commenga a ſentir la mort, laquelle il fit tres belle et digne 


„d'un grand Roi.“ 
Þ It may be curious, however, to enter a little into this 


diſquiſition. Moſt of the writers of that period make mention 
of the ſuſpicion, but in general exculpate the queen- mother, 
and pronounce her guiltleſs. So abominable an action, if true, 
would probably have been authenticated and handed down to us 
by ſome inconteſtible authority. Davila never once hints 
— but expreſsly attributes his death to © an illneſs occa- 
ſioned by too great exerciſe in running, hunting, wreſtling, 

and riding the "ow horſe; of all which recreations he was 

\ 66 immoderately 
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Charles left by his queen only one legitimate 
daughter, named Mary-Elizabeth, who ſurvived 
N ; $9 him 


„ immoderately fond.” —— In another place he ſays, © The 
« king's life was now haſtening faſt to his period. He had 
* begun to ſpit blood ſome months before; and being exhauſted 
« with a flow, continued, internal fever, he had entirely loſt 
© his ſtrength.” He recounts the particulars of his calling into 
his chamber the princes and great officers of ſtate, previous to 
his death—and adds, that Charles having diſmiſſed all preſent, 
« with weighty and affecting admonitions, ſtill continued to hold 
& his mother's hand faſt in his own, and in that poſture ended 
© the courſe of his troubleſome reign.” The very act in which 
he expired, ſeems to indicate filial piety and affection. Even 
Heary Etienne, a violent declaimer againſt Catherine of Medicis, 
and who accuſes her of many murders, makes no mention of, 
nor imputes to her that of Charles. 

Monſieur de Thou heſitates, and leaves it undecided ; yet l 
muſt own he rather ſeems to hint poiſon as the cauſe of the 
king's death, and charges indirectly the queen his mother. He 
adds, that on the opening of his body ſpots were found in many 
parts; © Ex cauſa incognita, reperti livores.” —Brantorne denies 
this aſſertion. He poſitively declares, that no marks of violence 
were diſcoverable on the king's body.— Le jour enſuivant ſon 
corps fut ouvert en preſence du magiſtrat, et n'y ayant etc 
© trouve au dedans aucune meurtriſſeure ny tache, cela oſta 
publiquement l' opinion que l'on avoit de la poiſon.“ He 
adds, that Monſieur de Strozzi and himſelf demanded of Ambroſe 
Pare, the king's ſurgeon, to what cauſe he imputed his death ? 
who replied, that he had deſtroyed his lungs and vitals, by 
« conſtantly and immoderately blowing the horn,” A moment 
after, however, he talks of poĩſon.—“ Si eſt ce qu'on ne ſcauroit 
« ofter aucun d'opinion qu'il ne fut empoiſſonne, des que fon 
& frere partit pour Pologne, et diſoit on que c'ẽtoit de la poudie 
de corne d'un lievre marin, qui fait languir long tems la per- 
ſonne, et puis apres peu a peu s' en va, et s' eteint comme une 
« chandelle, Ceux qu'on en a ſoupgonne autheurs, n'ont pas 
« fait meilleure fin.” Theſe are Brantome's words, 

The Marechal de Baſſompiere ſays, that having one day told 


Louis the thirteenth, that Charles the ninth had broke a vein in 
bis 
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Auſtria, retired foon after into her father the 
Emperor Maximilian's dominions, and died in 
retreat, at Prague. — By his miſtreſs, Mary 
Touchet, he had one ſon, Charles, grand Prior 
of France, Duke of Angouleſme, and Count de 
Ponthieu ; well known by his treaſonable con- 
nections with the duke of Biron, under Henry 
the fourth's reign. 

There is perhaps no character in hiſtory, upon 
which we ſhould decide with ſo much candour 
and benignity, as on that of Charles the ninth.— 
Educated in a corrupt and vicious court, under 
Catherine of Medicis's pernicious counſels, all 
the noble ſeeds of virtue and kingly greatneſs, 


with which nature had liberally endow'd him, 


were extinguiſhed, or perverted into deſtructive 


and furious paſſions. In genius, in diſcernment. 


and capacity, he was not inferior to Francis the 
firſt, He poſſeſſed a comprehenſive and retentive 
memory, an energy of expreſſion and force of 
eloquence the moſt happy, an incredible activity 
perſonal and intellectual. Of deep and keen 
penetration, he knew the human heart, and 


his lungs by blowing the horn, which cauſed his death; the 
king replied, that he would not have died fo ſoon, if he had not 
drawn on himſelf his mother Catherine's reſentment, and been 
ſo imprudent as to truſt himſelf near her, at the Marechal de 
Retz's perſuaſion. Catherine was ſo conſcious that her ſon's 


death was imputed to her by the people, that ſhe thought it 
neceſſary to inform the governors of the provinces of all the cir- 


cumſtances of his diſorder, with intent to viadicate herſelf from 
the ſuſpicions univerſally received and cheriſhed againſt her. 


piqued 


him about four years. His widow, Elizabeth of 
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piqued himſelf on his ſkill in pervading its 
feelings, through the cloſeſt diſguiſe. 

No prince of the houſe of Valois excelled him 
in intrepidity and courage. His munificence was 
truly royal, becauſe univerſal, unlimited, and 
impartial; not confined to favourites and para- 
ſites, like Henry the third, his brother. With 
intent to prevent him from application to affairs 
of ſtate, thoſe about his perſon endeavoured to 
throw him into debauches of wine and women. 
To the latter he was little addicted; and having 
once perceived that intoxication had ſo far diſ- 
turbed his reaſon, as to induce him to commit 


ſome actions of violence and indecorum, he never 


could be perſuaded to engage a ſecond time in 
drunken feſtivity, and carefully abſtained from 
any exceſs during the remainder of his life. 
ce Princeps præclara indole, et magnis virtutibus,” 
ſays Monſieur de Thou, “ niſi quatenus eas prava 
c educatione et matris indulgentia corrupit.” 

Amid all the horrors with which the ſad annal; 
of his reign abound ; in the midſt of maſſacres 
and commotions, he yet cultivated with aſſiduity 
the humanizing arts and politer ſtudies of a liberal 
mind. He took a peculiar pleaſure in the com- 
pany of learned and ingenious men, in a ſele& 
company of whom he often unbent himſelf, and 
held a ſort of academy. He poſſeſſed an eaſy 
vein of poetry, and ſome of his compoſitions in 
verſe yet remain, which do honour to his genius. 
— With talents ſo comprehenſive and various, he 


would doubtleſs under other tuition, have been 
2 OY ranked 
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ranked amongſt the greateſt monarchs whom 
France has ſeen reign, His vices and crimes 
are evidently the reſult of miſguided youth, and 
paſſions naturally impetuous. Over the maſſacre 
of Paris, a mind tinctured with compaſſion for 
human error and weakneſs, will draw a vell. 
To his mother, and to his evil counſellors, that 
deed of ſanguinary and abominable revenge is to 
be juſtly attributed “. 

In his perſon. he was tall, and finely ſhaped, 
He ſtooped in his walk, and his head uſually 
leaned on one ſide a little. His complexion was 
pale, his hair of a deep black, his noſe aquiline, 
and his regard keen and penetrating. His neck 
was long and ſlender, his cheſt raiſed, and all 
his limbs juſtly proportioned, except his legs 
which were rather too big. He excelled in 
every martial or corporal exerciſe, and rode the 
horſe with diſtinguiſhed grace and addreſs. Of 
hunting he was immoderately fond, and purſued 
it to the injury of his health and conſtitution. 
The Marechal de Retz, and thoſe who preſided 
over his education, had ſo accuſtomed him to 


* Brantome, who freely and fully enumerates Charles's vices, 
and ſpeaks in terms of deteſtation of the maſſacre of Paris, yet 
exculpates him on account of his unripe youth, his unprincipled 
preceptors, and the general corruption of the whole court, I 
much admire the paſſage. It breathes a generoſity and candour 
of ſentiment. © Jai veu pluſieurs s'etonner,” ſays Brantome, 
que veu la corruption de ſon regne, et depuis la perte qu'il fit 
© de monſieur de Sipierre, qui le nouriſſoit ft bien, comme il fut 
wr magnanime, ſi genereux, vertueux, valeureux, et liberal, 

comme il a ets. Car il a autant etendu a liberalite que fie 

© jamais roi, a toutes ſortes de gens,” 
the 
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the habit of ſwearing, that he mingled oaths and 


unprecations in his common diſcourſe. 


Cut off by an immature and miſerable death, 
Juſt as he began to emerge from the horrid abyſs 
of guilt and infamy, into. which a deference to 
his mother's advice had plunged him; and ſcarce 


known but as the perpetrator of St. Bartholomew's 
fatal carnage; poſterity have ſurveyed the pic- 
ture of his reign with deteſtation rather than 
pity, and condemned him too ſeverely for errors 
not his own. I do nat. mean to become his 


apologiſt or panegyriſt. The true character of 


Charles the ninth is too well known to all 
Europe, at this diſtance of time, to admit the 
poſſibility of throwing many new lights on it, or 
altering materially the ſuffrage of mankind. 
Commiſeration for a prince, evidently the victim 
of a pernicious ſyſtem of politics, and cover'd 
with the odium of imputed enormities; — the 
ſatisfaction we feel in attempting to ſnatch from 
ignominy a character not originally debaſed; 
the impartiality which every writer ſhould culti- 
vate and encourage;;—theſe ſentiments alone 
have induced me to depicture Charles the ninth, 
in a different light from that in which he has 
generally been repreſented, by all the Engliſh 
hiſtorians. | 

The ſame indecent neglect which had been 
ſhewn to the funerals of Francis the ſecond, 
characteriſed thoſe of Charles; and, ſome diſ- 
putes relative to precedence ariſing among the 
nobility who attended the proceſſion, his body 
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was quitted between Paris and St. Denis, and 


conducted, without pomp or any regal ſtate, to 
the tomb of his anceſtors “. 


The reign of Henry the third yet remains, to 
conclude the ſeries of princes, whoſe lives, when 
I began theſe Memoirs, I imended to have 
written, As laſt of the family of Valois, his 
death, by which the crown deſcended to the 
houſe of Bourbon, forms a great and ſignal 


3 epocha in the annals: of France. It even ſeems 


wanting to complete the piece, and conſtituted 
originally a part of my plan. But that languor 
and laſſitude of mind, which we naturally expe- 
rience after any continued application or exertion 


of our faculties to one object, muſt be my 
apology. If theſe Memoirs, the production of 
leiſure and a fondneſs for hiſtorical knowledge, 
ſhall conduce to entertain or amuſe, I may reſume 
the ſubjeQt at ſome future time. 


* Brantome. was himſelf, as à gentleman of the bed- chamber, 
one of the very few who accompanied his royal maſter's body, 
nnd ſaw it depoſited at St. Denis.—* Le corps du Roi fut 
KK quitte,” ſays he, © eſtant à Fegliſe de St. Lazare, de tout le 
grand convoy, tant des princes, ſeigneurs, cour de parlement, 
Leet ceux deVPegliſe et de la ville; et ne fut ſuivy et accompagne 
aqque du pauvre Monſieur de Arozze, de Funcel, et moi, et de 
deux autres gentilhommes de la chambre, qui ne vouluſmes 
jamais abandonner notre maitre, tant qu'il ſeroit ſur terre. 
Ie y avoit auſſi quelques archers de la garde. Choſe, qui 
( faiſoit grand pitié a voir!“ -A dreadful fatality ſeems to have 
accompanied this unhappy prince; and the continual diſſentions 
which marked his reign, attended him even after death. 
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Though my ſole deſign has been to excite 
attention, by a lively delineation rather of men 
and manners, than kings and political events ; 
yet, in no character or narration have I willingly 
or knowingly ſacrificed truth to imagination, or 
added fictitious colours to thoſe of nature and 
reality. I have even endeavoured carefully to 
repreſs any luxuriance, unbecoming or incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſacred veracity due to hiſtorical 
facts; nor have wiſhed to affix more odium to 
the name of Louis the eleventh, or confer more 
eulogium on Francis the firſt, than I apprehend 


them diſpaſſionately to have merited. 
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Carenten in Low Normandy, 
Saturday, 26th Auguſt, 1775. 
OU ſhall be obeyed, my dear Sir; and I 
prepare myſelf with pleaſure, to give you 
the ſame minute narration of the events which 
diverſify my preſent tour, as I did in my laſt 
round the Baltic. 
I landed in this kingdom, at Cherbourg, laſt 
Wedneſday evening. The ruins of the pier 
which was demoliſhed by our troops in the late 
war, preſent a mournful picture of devaſtation, 
as they ſtill remain exactly in the ſtate they were 
left on the re- embarkation of the Engliſh in 1758. 
The town itſelf impreſſes with no higher ideas 
of opulence or commerce. It is a wretched col- 
lection of houſes, crouded together in a ſandy 
valley, cloſe to the ſhore; dirty, irregular, and 
mean, 'The ſituation, in the center of the chan- 
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nel, and between the two Capes of Barfleur 
and La Hogue, has alone made it always im- 
portant in the eye of policy, 

It Havre de Grace has been ever eſteemed the 
key of High Normandy, Cherbourg is equally 
ſo of the Lower. During the many reigns in 
which it was ſubjeC to the Engliſh government, 
our princes appear to have been ſenfible of its 
full value. They often landed there, when called 
over by revolts of their barons or ſubjects; and 
we find the Norman princes, who frequently 
reſided at Wincheſter, uſually embarked for this 
port, in preference to any other. A very ſtrong 
garriſon was generally maintained in it; and 
Charles the ſeventh terminated his long train of 
victories over the timid and divided counſels of 
our Henry the ſixth, by this important conqueſt, 
It was re-annexed to the crown of France in 
1450,—1I am ſurprized to find that the miniſtry 
have never fortified this city. Charles the Bad, 
king of Navarre, into whoſe hands it was ſe- 
queſtered in the fifteenth century, ſurrounded it 
with walls in the Gothic ſtyle of defence, which 
remained till Louis the fourteenth's reign, who 
diſmantled it, in the intention of erecting new 
ones; but the Marquis de Barbefieux, who was 
then his miniſter, found other more preſſing calls 
for the public money, in the wars which opened 
the preſent century, and ſhook his maſter's 
throne, 


About 
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About half a mile from the town is a cliff or 
rock of prodigious heighth. I aſcended it by a 
long winding path, acroſs the adjacent mountain. 
On the top I found a little convent of Benedictine 
monks, or hermits==for ſo they term themſelves 
—who have choſen to quit the vale below, and 


retired to the bleak ſummit, cultivate a few acres 


of ground, ſterile and ſtony, from which they 
procure with difficulty a miſerable ſubſiſtence. 
One of them, the Superior, after having ſhewn 
me the little chapel and refectoire, led me to 
the extreme point of the cliff, on which ſtands 
a crucifix, This (ſaid he) is the ſpot from 
« whence king John of England is ſaid to have 
& thrown his nephew, prince Arthur of Bre- 


« tagne, Tradition reports, that he perpetrated 


& it with his own hand, in a tempeſtuous night; 
and that the ſea, which, though now ex- 
& pelled, then waſhed the foot of the rock, re- 
e ceived the body of the unhappy prince.” — 
You remember, no doubt, perfectly this part of 


the Engliſh hiſtory. It is, however, a very diſ- 
putable circumſtance, and there is ſcarce any 


illuſtrious death more concealed from the public 
knowledge, than that in queſtion. It is certain 


that prince Arthur, after having been conducted 


through ſeveral provinces, with ignominy, by 
his uncle, finally diſappeared in 1203.—But ſo 
far are hiſtorians from poſitively aſcertaining 
the time or manner of his exit, that they diſ- 
agree in the place of his confinement, previous 
to that event; and whether he was impriſoned 
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in the caſtle of Rouen, Falaiſe, or in that of 
Cherbourg—for theſe three are all named—we 
are not able preciſely to determine. 

There is another veſtige of our Engliſh mo- 
narchs yet in being, which ſtards on incon- 
teſtable authority, and can plead more than mere 
tradition. To the weſtward of the town, about 
a mile diſtant, a little rivulet empties itſelf into 
the ſea, It is called the Chantereine.“ In 
a meadow, a few paces from the ſhore, ſtands 
a ſmall chapel, which was built by Matilda, 
daughter of Henry the firſt, and mother of Henry 
the ſecond. Hiſtory relates, that in the reign of 
Stephen, who uſurped the throne, ſhe paſſed 
from Wareham into Normandy, to raife freſh 
forces in ſupport of her claim. Being attacked 
by a violent tempeſt at ſea, ſhe had recourſe to 
the ſame means which Philip the ſecond uſed at 
St. Quintin, and Clement the ſeventh at the ſack 
of Rome, to avert the danger mean prayers. 
It does not appear that ſhe implored the Deity, 
or even Jeſus Chriſt ; but, repoſing her whole 
hope in the immaculate V irgin, ſhe made a vow, 
that if ſhe ever ſet her foot again on land, ſhe 
would ſing a hymn to the Virgin on the ſpot 
where ſhe alighted. Her vows were accepted; 
the ſtorm abated, and ſhe arrived bappily. The 
inſtant ſhe got on ſhore,. one of the ſailors re- 
minded her of her promiſe, in theſe words, 
„ Chante, reine, vechi terre!“ and as it was ex- 
actly at the mouth of this rivulet, the excla- 
mation gave riſe to the name it bears to _ 

ay. 
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4. Not content with ſo ſimple a mark of her 


gratitude, ſhe erected the chapel, of which I 
ſpoke, which is called . Notre Dame du vœu.“ | 
] went into it. The ſtory is recorded at length. 
The architecture bears every mark of extreme 
rudeneſs and barbariſm, ſuch as charaQiſed 
the age in whith it was built. Six centuries, 
which have elapſed ſince its conftrution, have 
looferied the ſtones which compoſe it, and be- 
gin to threaten its demolition. As T went out, I 
remarked an iron box, apparently coeval with 
the chapel ; and over it, on the wall, in charac- 
ters almoſt eraſed, was a little inſcription, ſigni- 


fying, that it was intended for charitable dona- 


tions towards repairing 4 Our Lady du Vœu.“ 
— How could I withſtand ſo forcible a requeſt 
from a ſovereign? I let fall a bit of money into 
the box, and went away. 

Cherbourg pretends to very high antiquity. 
It is ſaid to have been originally called Cæſar- 
bourg, Richard the ſecond, duke of Normandy, 
and uncle to William the Conqueror, ereed a 
firong caſtle here, and having come in perſon to 
view it, was fo pleaſed with the apparent im- 
portance of the place for the conſervation of his 


duchy, that he exclaim'd in rapture, · Ly caſtel eſt 


un cher bourg per miP This trifling circum- 
ſtance was the origin of its preſent name. Coins 
of ſeveral Roman emperors have been dug up 
here at different times; and a gentleman ſhewed 
one, in fine preſervation, of Antoninus Pius, 


tound only a few years ſince. Other traditions 


con firm 


G5 
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confirm this fact; and the beautiful 5 Val- de- 
6 Saire, which lies in the eaſtern part of the 
Coutentin, near Cape Barfleur, is ſaid to be a 
corruption of „ Val-de-Ceres, which it was 
called by the Romans, in honour of that goddeſs, 
from its extraordinary fertility. 


T left Cherbourg yeſterday morning, and after | 


dining at Valognes, a conſiderable town, arrived 
here laſt night. I would have proceeded for 
Coutances this mornings but Madame Clotide's 
marriage with the prince de Piedmont has left 
the provinces without horſes, as they are ordered 
to Paris, to convey the princeſs and her ſuite to 
Turin. I am therefore under the neceſſity of 
ſtaying till to-morrow 3 and, for want of other 
amuſement, I have wandered over this place and 
its environs, 

The town is ſmall, but the ruins of the caſtle 
are very beautiful. It is celebrated in the civil 
wars under Charles the ninth, and in thoſe of the 
League, which followed, in the reigns of Henry 
the third and fourth. The architeQure of the 
great church is elegant, it having been erected in 
the fifteenth century, when the Gothic ſtruc- 
tures had almoſt attained to their higheſt point 
of beauty and perfection. There was nothing in 
the inſide which merited attention, except an 
altar, and a painting dedicated to St. Cæcilia. 
The ſweet ſaint appears playing on a ſort of 
harpſichord, her fingers ſinking negligently into 
the keys. A blue mantle, looſely buckled over 


her ſhoulder, expoſes part of her neck to view, 
and 
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fine frenzy of muſical enthuſiaſm.— If there were 
many ſuch canonized beauties in the Romiſh. 
calendar, it would be a dangerous religion. 'The, 


piety. 
I ſhall continue my remarks as I proceed. 


Coutances, Monday, 28th Aug. 1778. 


T ; is only ſix leagues from Carenten to this 
city; ; but the road, even at this ſeaſon of the 
year, is ſo bad, that thoſe of Weſtphalia and 
Brandenburgh are fine in compariſon. The 
roads of Low Normandy are infamous to a pro- 
verb; and I ſhould never have had the boldneſs 
to venture through them, if 1 had been previ- 
ouſly acquainted with their nature. Coutances 
has, however, in ſome degree, made amends for 
the difficulties I found in arriving at it, and re- 
paid me by the objects it affords of entertain- 
ment. It was founded by the Romans, who 


« Conſtantia.” _ They fortified it with very 
ſtrong walls, which exiſted till I. ouis the X1's 
Teign ; who demoliſhed them, becauſe the place, 
being part of the domain of his brother Charles, 


hill, the ſides of which deſcend with prodigious 
rapidity. 


and her fair hair floats down her back. 'The. 
pupils of her eyes are thrown up to heaven, in a 


heart eres altars to them, without the aid of 
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eſtabliſhed a legion here, and called it “ Caſtra 


refuſed to admit a royal garriſon. It ſtands on a 
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rapidity, Beyond the vale, a range of hills riſes: 


like a ſuperb amphitheatre, and inveſts it on 


every fide. The houſes bear all the marks of 


antiquity in their ſtructure and taſte, which is 

rude to a great degree. Many of them have 

doubtleſs ſtood five or ſix hundred years; and on 

one, the ſtyle of which merits peculiar ſtudy, is 

the date 1007 yet remaining, in very legible 
characters. 

On the ſummit of the hill, in the centre of 
the town, ſtands the cathedral. I have ſpent 
ſeveral hours in the examination of its architec- 
ture. There is a groteſque beauty ſpread over 
the whole; and the fantaſtic ornaments of Go- 
thic a are mingled with a wondrous deli- 


cacy and elegance in many of its parts, It 


was begun in 1047; and William the Conqueror, 
king cf England, aſſiſted in perſon at its ſolemn 
conſecration ſome years after. I went up to the 
top of the great center tower, to enjoy one cf 
the fineſt proſpetts imaginable. The town of 
Granville appears in front, and beyond it the 
iſlands of Chauſey. Jerſey, at the diſtance of 
ſeven leagues to the north, farms a noble object. 
The country on all ſides, towards St. Lo, Avran- 
ches, and Carenten, is a garden, rich, cultivated, 
and ſhaded with woods. They ſay that a cer- 
tain barbarous monk, named St. Ereptiole, found- 
ed this ſee as early as the year 430, in the em- 
peror Theodoſius the ſecond's reign, and under 


the Hapacy of Celeſtine the firſt, —Henry fi 
fatt 
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fifth took the city in the year 1418, after a 
ſhort ſiege; but it returned to the crown of 
France under the declining power of the houſe: 
of Lancaſter, 

Coutances 1s large, but the convents form a 
conſiderable part of its ſize, and the religious 
of different orders, a great part of its inhabi- 
tants. As it is two leagues diſtant from the ſeas 
and has not any navigable river, there is no com- 
merce; but ſome ſew provincial nobleſſe reſide 
im it. 

I am charmed with the Coutentin: all this 
part of Low Normandy is fo called. From Cher- 
bourg to Valognes, it was mountainous and 
heathy; but in general the country is inferior to 
no part of the north of Europe. Fine acclivities 
cloathed with wood, and rich vallies covered 
with harveſts, form a moſt pleaſing ſcene. There 
is, notwithſtanding, an apparent penury and 
naſtineſs in the dwellings of the People. The 
hand of oppreſſion is viſible in their habit, their 
hovels, their appearance. I ſaw none of thoſe 


neat and pretty peaſants, ſo common in our moſt 
ſecluded villages. 


The Coutentin has given birth to ſome illuſ- 
trious men. Thoſe brave and romantic heroes, 
ſo famous in antient ſtory, Tancred, and Robert 
Guiſcard - who, after having expelled the Sa- 
racens from Apulia and Calabria, founded the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which they tranſ- 


mitted to their deſcendants — were Counts of 
Hauteville, 
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Hauteville, a little town not far from Valognes. 


Hiſtory informs us, that Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy, and ſon to the Conqueror, the moſt ge- 


nerous and the moſt neceſſitous prince of his age, 


mortgaged this part of his dominions to his 


brother Rufus, previous (to his voyage to the 
Holy Land. The ſum, if I remember right, 
which he received, was only ten thouſand marks, 
which the rapacious Rufus levied on his Engliſn 


ſubjeQs. 
You ſee I call in hiſtory or tradition to. my 
aſſiſtance every moment. Indeed it is impoſſible 


to travel through this duchy, where our ancient 
monarchs held their ſo frequent reſidence, with- 
out being reminded continually of. ſome of thoſe 
anecdotes tranſmitted to us nn them. 


Adieu! | 1 
In the evening I proceed to Granville. 


Granville, 
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Granville, Wedneſday, 3oth Auguſt, 1778. 


HERE is perhaps no pleaſure greater than 

that of communicating pleaſure received ;, 
and as admiration is one of the moſt clenant 
and intereſting ſources from which it can be 
drawn, we uſually liſten with extreme readineſs 
to any addreſſes made to that paſſion. I wiſh 
to prepare you for a recital, in which the mar- 
vellous and the aſtoniſhing may predominate z 
though you may do me the juſtice to believe, 
they will ever be under the guidance of truth. 

Superſtition,. the parent of a thouſand evils 
to mankind, has yet given riſe to ſuch extra- 
ordinary and magnificent productions in every 
age, as almoſt incline one to pardon her crimes 
and follies. I am juſt returned from the ſur- 
vey of one of the firſt of theſe; and ſhall endea- 
vour to addreſs my imperfe& deſcription of it to 
your heart and affections. 

[ left Coutances Monday evening. The diſtance 
to this town is only ſix leagues, through a con- 
tinuation of the ſame agreeable country which I 
have already painted to you. Deſirous to viſit 
the celebrated Mont St. Michel,“ I hired two 
borſes, and ſet out yeſterday morning. It is about 
twenty miles from Granville, and the road lying 
along the ſea-ſhore, renders it very pleaſant, 1 
got to Genet, a little village, before noon. From 
hence it is only a league to the Mount; but as 
it lies entirely acroſs the ſands. which are only 

paſſable 


| 
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paſſable at low tide, it becomes indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite to procure a guide. I did ſo, and arrived 
there at one in the afternoon. 

This extraordinary rock — for it is no more 
riſes in the middle of the bay of Avranches. Na- 
ture has compleatly fortified one ſide, by its 
craggy and almoſt perpendicular deſcent, which 
renders it impracticable for courage or addreſs, 
however conſummate, to ſcale or mount it. The 


other parts are ſurrounded by walls fericed with 


ſemilunat towers in the Gothic manner; but 
ſofficiently ſtrong, ſuperadded to the advantages 
of its fituation, to deſpiſe all attack. At the 
foot of the mountain, begins a ſtreet or town, 
which winds round its baſe to a conſiderable 
heighth. Above, are chambers where pri- 
ſoners of ſtate are kept, and other buildings 
for reſidence; and on the ſummit is erected the 
abbey itſelf, occupying a prodigious ſpace of 
ground, and of a ſtrength and ſolidity equal to 
its enormous ſize; fince it has ſtood all the 
ſtorms of Heaven, in this elevated and expoſed 
ſituation, during many centuties.—I ſpent the 


Whole afternoon in the different parts of this edi- 


fice; and as the Swiſs, who conducted me 


through them, found he could not gratify my 


curioſity too minutely, he left no apartment or 
chamber unſeen. 

The „ Sale de Chevalerie,” or knights” ball, 
reminded me of that at Marienbourg in Poliſh 
Pruſſia. It is equally ſpacious ; but more barba- 


rous and rude, becauſe ſome hundred years prior 
in 
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in its erection. Here the knights of St. Mi- 
chael uſed to meet in ſolemn convocation on 
important occaſtons. They were the defenders 
and guardians of this mountain and abbey, as 
thoſe of the temple, and of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem, were to the holy ſepulchre.—At one 
end is a painting of the archangel, the patron 
of their order; and in this hall Louis the eleventh 
friſt inſtituted, and inveſted with the inſignia of 
| knighthood, the chevaliers of the croſs of S.. 
Michael. 

We paſſed on through ſeveral leſſer rooms 
into a long paſſage, on one ſide of which the 
Swiſs opened a door, and through a narrow 
entrance, perfectly dark, he led me, by a ſecond 
door, into an' apartment, or dungeon — for it 
rather merited- the latter than the former ap- 
pellation—in the middle of which ſtood a cage. 
It was compoſed of prodigious wooden bars; 
and the wicket which admitted into it was ten 
or twelve inches in thickneſs. I went into the 
inſide; the ſpace it compoſed was about twelve 
or fourteen feet, ſquare; and it might be near- 
ly twenty in heighth. This was the abode of 
many eminent victims in former ages, whoſe 
names and miſeties are now obliterated and 
forgotten. 

There was, ſaid my conductor, © towards 
« the latter end of the laſt century, a ceftain 
e news · writer in Holland, who had preſumed to 
« print ſome very ſevere and ſarcaſtic refleQions 


« on Madame de Maintenon, and Louis the 
« fourteenth. 
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& fourteenth. Some months after he was in- 
& duced, by a perſon ſent expreſsly for that 
& purpoſe, to make a tour into French Flanders. 
« 'The inſtant he had quitted the Dutch terri- 
ce tories, he was put under arreſt, and immedi- 
« ately, by his majeſty's expreſs command, con- 
* ducted to this place. They ſhut him up in 
ce this cage. Here he lived upwards of three- 
„ and-twenty years; and here he, at length, 
ec expired. During the long nights of 
66 winter,” continued. the man, “ no candle or 
& fire was allowed him. He was not permitted 
« to have any book. He ſaw no human face 
© except the gaoler, who came once every day 
< to preſent him, through a hole in the wicket, 
& his little portion of bread and wine. No in- 
ce ſtrument was given him, with which he could 
« deſtroy himſelf; but he found means at length 
& to dra out a nail from the wood, with which 
* he cut or engraved, on the bars of his cage, 
ce certain fleurs de lis, and armorial bearings, 
« which formed his only employment and re- 
ce creation.” — Theſe I ſaw, and they are indeed 
very curiouſly performed, with ſo rude a tool. 
As I ſtood within this dreadful engine, my 
heart ſunk within me. I execrated the vengeance 
of the prince, who, for ſuch a treſpaſs, could 
inflia ſo diſproportionate and tremendous a pu- 
niſhment. I thought the towers and pinnacles 
of the abbey ſeemed to ſhake, as conſcious of the 


cruelty committed in their gloomy round; and I 
haſtened 
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haſtened out of this ſad apartment, impreſſed with 
feelings of the deepeſt pity and indignation. 

e“ It is now fifteen years,” ſaid the Swiſs, 
« ſince a gentleman terminated his days in that 
% cage; it was before I came to reſide here: 
cc but there is one inſtance within my own me- 
« mory. Monſieur de Fm——, a perſon of rank, 
« was conduQted here by command of the late 
« king ; he remained three years ſhut up in it. 
« I fed him myſelf every day; but he was allowed 
<« books and candle to divert his miſery ; and, at 
ee length, the abbot, touched with his deplorable: 
« calamities, requeſted and obtained the royal 
© pardon. He was ſet free, and is now alive in 
„ France. 

« The ſubterranean chambers,” added he, 
« in this mountain, are ſo numerous, that we 
« know them not ourſelves. There are certain 
te dungeons, called „G Oubliettes,” into which 
© they were accuſtomed anciently to let down 
6 malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes: they 
© provided them with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
« of wine; and then they were totally forgotten, 
te and left to periſh by hunger in the dark vaults. 
&« of the rock. This puniſhment has not how- 
« ever been inflicted by any king in the laſt or 
« preſent century.“ 
Me continued our progreſs through the abbey. 
He led me into a chamber, in one corner of 
which was a kind of window ; between this and 
the wall ofthe building was a very deep ſpace or 
hollow of near an hundred feet perpendicular, 
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and at bottom, was another window, opening to 
the ſea. It is called « The hole of Montgomeri.” 
The hiſtory of it is this. Vou will recollect, 
that in the year 1559, Henry the ſecond, king of 
France, was unfortunately killed at a tournament 
by the Count de Montgomeri. It was not in- 
tended on that nobleman's part; and he was 
forced, contrary to his inclination, to puſh the 
lance againſt his ſovereign, by his expreſs com- 
mand. He was a Hugonot, and, having eſcaped 
the maſſacre of Paris and Colignt, made head 
againſt the royal forces in Normandy, ſupported 
by our Elizabeth with arms and money. Being 
driven from his fortrefſes in thoſe parts, he 
retired to a rock, called the Tombelaine.” 
This is another, ſimilar to the “ Mont St. 
Michel,” only three quarters of a league diſtant 
from it, and of nearly equal dimenſions. At that 
time there was a caſtle on it, afterwards demo- 
liſned, and of which ſcarce any veſtiges now 
remain, From this faſtneſs, only acceſſible at 
low'tides, he continually made excurſions, and 
annoyed the enemy, who never dared to attack 
him. He coined money, laid all the adjacent 
country under contribution, and rendered himfelf 
univerſally dreaded. Deſirous however to ſur- 
prize the « Mont St. Michel,” he found means 
to engage one of the monks reſident in the abbey), 
who promiſed to give him the ſignal for his en- 
terprize, by diſplaying a handkerchief. The 
treacherous monk: having made the Fignal, be- 
trayed him, and armed all his aſſociates, who 


waited 
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waited Montgomeri's arrival. The chieftain 


came attended by fifty choſen ſoldiers, deſperate, 
and capable of any attempt. They croſſed the 
ſand, and having placed their ſcaling-ladders, 

mounted one by ene: as they came to the top, 
they were diſpatched each in turn, without noiſe. 


| Montgomeri, who followed laſt, at length diſ- 


covered the perfidy, and eſcaped with only 
two of his men, with whom he regained, the 
« Tombelaine.” They preſerve with great care 
the ladders and grappling irons uſed an this occa- 
ſion. — You perhaps remember the ſubſequent 
fate of the Count himſelf. He was at laſt be- 
ſieged and taken priſoner by the  Marechal de 
Matignon, in 1574s at Domfront in Normandy; 


and Catherine of Medicis, who, deteſted him for 


his having been, though innecently, the cauſe 
of her huſband's death, ordered him to be imme- 
diately executed. 

The church itſelf detained me a long time, 
and is matter of high curioſity. It reſts on nine 
pillars of moſt enormous dimenſions, which ſtand 
upon _ the ſolid rock. I did not meaſure them; 


*<*zS 7 ,,7% © 


, 00 1 apprehend that. * of them muſt be 


five and- twenty feet in circumference : beſides 
theſe, there. are two others, of much inferior 
ſize, which. ſupport. the centre of the. church, 
over which is the tower. If the prodigious in- 


cumbent weight be conſidered, and the nature of 


its ſityation, nothing leſs maſſy could ſuſtain the 
edifice, They ſeem as it deſigned to outlive the 
Tavages 
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ravages of time, and the convulſions of nature— 
But before we enter the church itſelf, I muſt 
inform you of the abſurd and legendary cauſe 
which firſt produced it. 

In the reign of Childebert the ſecond, there 
was a biſhop of Avranches named St. Aubert. 
To this holy man, the archangel Michael was 
Pleaſed to appear one night, and order him to go 
to this rock, and there build him a church. 
St. Aubert, who ſeems to have been a little in- 
credulous, treated it as a dream: the angel came 
again, repeated his injunction, and not being 
obeyed, the third time, he, by way of imprint- 
ing it on the biſnop's memory, made an hole in 
his ſkull, by touching it with his thumb. In 
the treaſury of the church I ſaw this curious 
ſkull. It is encloſed in a little ſhrine of gold, 
and a chryſtal, which opens over the orifice, 
admits the gratification of curioſity by the mi- 
nuteſt examination of it. 'The hole is of a ſize 
and ſhape juſtly proportioned to the thumb ſup- 
poſed to have produced it, and whether done 
with a knife, or by what means it is perforated, 
I cannot determine. The biſhop, however, upon 
this ſenſible mark of the divine pleaſure, delayed 
no longer ; but repaired to the rock, and con- 
ſtructed a ſmall church, as he had been com- 
manded. Here fable ends; and true hiſtory, 
ſupplying its place, informs us, that it was in 
966 when Richard the ſecond duke of Normandy 
began to build the abbey. It was compleated 
about the year-1070, under William the- Con- 

queror, 
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queror, though many other additions were made 
by ſucceeding abbots. 
The treaſury is crouded with relics innumerable, 
among which ſome few have a real and intrinſic 
value. There is a fine head of Charles the ſixth 
of France cut in chryſtal, which drew my atten- 
tion. They have got, heaven knows by what 
means, an arm of Edward the Confeſſor's; and 
they ſhewed me another, of < St. Richard, king 
of England. Who this ſaint and prince was, I 
confeſs, is beyond my comprehenſion. I am ſure 
they could not term Richard the firſt ſo, unleſs 
his cruſade againft Saladine wiped out all his ſins, 
and canonized him. Richard the ſecond has no 
better pretenſions to ſanity. I do not mention 
him who fell at Boſworth : ſo that who this 
royal ſaint was, I muſt leave you to divine, As 
to the monks, they know nothing about it; but 
they were poſitive he was a king of England. 
An enormous golden cockle-ſhell, weighing 
many pounds, given by Richard the ſecond duke 
of Normandy, when he founded the abbey, is 
worthy remark. | f 
In the middle of the choir hangs a ſtone, 
which is ſaid to have fallen on the head of Louis 
the eleventh at the ſiege of Beſangon, without 
doing him the ſmalleſt injury. This, he con- 
ceived, and with reaſon, muſt have been owing 
to ſome wondrous divine interpoſition; for the 
ſtone weighs, I ſhould ſuppoſe, at leaſt ten pounds. 
Louis, though the greateſt monſter who ever 
filled a throne, was yet, at times, exceedingly 
| pious : 
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pious : . be CG often in pilgrimage 
to * Mont St. Michel ;*”” and he ordered this 
ſtone to be ſuſpended by a chain in the choir, 
and left. an annual ſum in lands to maintain prieſts 
to ſay maſſes, for his preſervation from: ſo immi- 
nent. a danger. 

The refectory, the cloilters, the -cells of the 
monks, are all (or rather they have been) very 
magnificent and ſpagious.; but a. vaſt ſum of 
money is wanted to put the whole in repair, and 
reinſtate what the lapſe of ages defaces and 
deforms. One of the great towers is cracked and 
ſhaken. They haue written repeatedly to the 
miniſtry, . to.knaw his majeſty's pleaſure reſpect-· 
ing it; but no anſwer: bas been returned. I 
will probably, tumble ſpon, and muſt neceſſarily, 
dam its prodigious heighth and ſize, draw with 

it a conſiderable part of the adjoining ediſices. 

The late. king ſequeſtered the revenues of the 
abbey, which are very ample. A prior is ſub · 
ſtituted inſtead of the abbot, and the number of 
religious reduced from thirty to fourteen. Per- 
haps a few years more may even extinguiſh theſe; 
and St. Michael higaſelf, though compoſed of gold, 
de melted down.to ſupport the expence of a bal 
parẽ. It is at preſent conſidered rather as a priſon 
of ſtate, and will more probably be repaired on 
that accaunt, than a8, an erection of piety. The 
apartments are, at this time, occupied by many 
illuſtrious captives, who have been ſent here by 
« Lettre de-caphet,”” -for-crimes of ſtate. They 
are detained in ſtri ter or eaſier canfinement,. ac- 
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cording to the royal mandate. There are in one 
range of rooms eight, who eat at a round table 
together. They are allowed each a pint of wine; 
but neither knives or forks are ever given them 
leſt they ſhould commit ſuicide, to eſcape the 
horrors of captivity. No perſon is permitted to 
enter that diviſion where they live, or can hold 
any converſation with them. Four of theſe are 
ſent here ſince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, 
There are others who have the liberty of going 
into every part of the Mount without reſtraint ; 


but to profit of this permiſſion they muſt be 


habited as prieſts, and of conſequence, univer- 
fally known. To eſcape, one ſhould ſuppoſe 
impoſſible. — but what cannot human ſubtlety 
effect, when puſhed to deſpair ? It is only ſixteen 
days ſince a Monſieur de C—-—, who had been 
confined ten months, ſucceeded in an attempt to 
ſet himſelf free. I was ſhewn the place from 
whence he let himſelf down by a rope: it is near 
an hundred feet perpendicular. He croſſed the 
ſands immediately, while the ſea was low ; and 
it is imagined he has embarked for Jorfin or 
England, as no intelligence has been received 
concerning him. 

Some apartments are deſtined to a ſpecies of 
wretches yet more deplorable—lI mean, to luna- 
ties. There are ſeveral of high rank. In the 
cloiſters of the abbey, a perſon accoſted me in 
very polite terms. He was apparently above fifty 
years of age; his habit was ſqualid; at his but- 
ton-hole hung a croſs of St, Michael, fantaſti- 
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cally adorned with ribbons. His face, though 
brown and ſickly, had a Somewhat noble, com- 
manding, and engaging; his hair of a deep black, 
mixed with grey, hung floating upon his ſhoulders; 
and over his whole perſon was an air of dignity 
in ruin. It was the Marquis de R—-, a Breton 
nobleman, who has been ſhut up here five-and- 
twenty years. He is inſane, but harmleſs, and 
perfectly obſervant of all the forms in cultivated 
life. —— None but perſons of quality are ever 
ſent here on this account. 

I thought the age of pilgrimages had been at 
an end in all European nations, and that devo- 


tion contented itſelf with venerating its ſaints at 


home — but will you believe it, when I aſſure 
you, the number 'of pilgrims, who come annu- 
ally to pay their vows to St. Michael at this 
Mount, are between eight and ten thouſand ? 
They are moſtly peaſants, and men of mean 
occupations ; but even among the nobleſſe there 
are not wanting thoſe, who are induced to make 
this journey from principles of piety. The little 
town is ſometimes ſo crowded with them, that 
not a bed is to be procured. I ſaw at leaſt fix 
when I was there. They were young men and 
women. Their habit exaQly correſponded with 
our ideas of them, as drawn from ancient ballads. 
Their hats were covered with cockle-ſhells, laced 
round the edges; and on the crown was a gilt 
coronet, above which was the croſs. A ribbon 
in the ſame form was tied acroſs their breaſts ; 


and all over their cloaths were placed little images 
xe | of 
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of St. Michael vanquiſhing the devil. I aſked 
them from whence they came ? they ſaid, from 
Champagne; a very conſiderable diſtance, acroſs 
all France. I put ſeveral queſtions to them; 
and they would willingly have followed me when 
I went up to the top of the ſteeple ; but the 
Swiſs, who was well accuſtomed to ſee theſe 
poor devotees arrive, repulſed them very roughly 
for their temerity. © Que diable?” ſays he, 


« allez, prier le bon Saint Michel, fi vous vou- 


« lez.! Je ne conduis pas le menu peuple !”? 
The poor pilgrims retired immediately, without 
a word, It is ſaid, the late dauphin was here 
incog. about nineteen or twenty years ago; and 
the old man who conducted me acroſs the ſands, 
aſſured me he had the honour to be his highneſs's 
guide, without knowing at the time his rank. 
His character was that of a bigot, and I am not 
at all ſurprized at ſuch a proof of it.——At the 
foot of the mountain, cloſe to the waves, is a 
very fine well of freſh water; but as this might 
and would be undoubtedly poſſeſſed by an enemy 
in caſe of a ſiege, they have contrived to hellow 
into the ſolid rock, ciſterns proportionate to every 
other part of the building, and capable of con- 
taining many hundred tons of water; they ſay 
more than twelve hundred. Indeed, to beſiege 


it would be madneſs: an hundred men might 


defend it againſt ten thouſand aſſailants, and any 
number of veſſels; nor could it be, if taken, 
converted to any ſort of uſe. 
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The town itſelf is almoſt as curious as any 
other part of the Mount. I doubt not there are 


many houſes in it five or fix hundred years old; 


and I did not ſee one which ſeemed to be built 


ſince Louis the eleventh's time. The whole num- 


ber of perſons reſident m the abbey, and in the 


town, does not exceed an hundred and eighty, 


in time of peace, A militia, compoſed of the 


Bourgeoiſie, mount guard, to prevent any of the 


priſoners from eſcaping. In time of war there 


are five hundred ſoldiers commonly in garriſon ; 


and they aſſured me, ſo vaſt and numerous are 
the chambers in different parts, that thirteen 


thouſand might be diſpoſed of without any ſort 


of inconvenience. 


They ſell little legendary books in the town: 


T have bought them all, in hopes to find ſome 


hiſtorical anecdotes or traditions reſpecting the 
place, and the various important events or ſieges 
it has undergone ; but alas ! this is a vain 
attempt. They are all ſtuffed with miracles, and 


-abſurdities too ridiculous to repeat ; and St. Mi- 
chael and St. Aubert are the only heroes who make 


any figure in the annals of monkery.—— I would 
moſt willingly have inſpected the archives which 
are laid up in the abbey; but this is not permitted. 
It muſt be a very curious reſearch, fince it 1s 
probable every king of England, from the Con- 
queror to Henry the third, had been many times 


here from motives of devotion or curioſity. 


In the year 1090, Robert duke of Normandy, 


and William Rufus, * their brother Henry 


a long 
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a long time in the = Mont St. Michel.” It muſt 
be preſumed they were maſters of the foot of the 
rock; for otherwiſe it would be impracticable to 
inveſt it. The prince could never have been re- 


duced to ſurrender from force; but he wanted 


water, and from this neceſſity he was on the 
point of yielding the fortreſs, when Robert, with 
that benevolence and generoſity which marked 
his character, ſent him ſome pipes of wine: 
and this ſuccour, (like that which Henry the 
fourth permitted his troops to give the Pariſians,) 
enabled Henry to hold out. Rufus reproached 
him for his conduct; — What,“ ſaid Robert, 
« ſhall we ſuffer our brother to die of thirſt? 
And what return did he meet with? An impri- 
ſonment of twenty-eight years in a vaulted 
chamber of Cardiff caſtle, where he expired. 

I fear to have tired you with ſo diffuſe a de- 
ſcription of this mountain. I ſet out this morning, 
and, conducted by the ſame guide acroſs the ſands, 
reached the village of Genet at ten, Numbers 


of people are drowned every year in paſſing: 


this place. The ſea comes in with a fury and 


: _ rapidity beyond idea, and frequently arreſts un- 


happy travellers, who preſume to venture with- 
out a guide. I ſaw, in the church-yard of 
Genet, a grave where five perſons were interred 


who periſhed within theſe few days, and ſimilar 
accidents are common.—[t was noon when J re- 


turned to Granville, my fancy entirely occupied 
with the extraordinary ſcenes to which I had 
H 3 | been 
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been witneſs, and which I have endeavoured to 
de picture without ſtudy or arrangement. 

This town is ſituated very pleaſantly on a neck 
of land ſtretching into the ſea. It is not ſmall ; 
but the buildings are ſcattered, mean, and irre- 
gular, extending near a mile from one extremity 
to the other, part on the rock above, and part 
on the vale below. It is open to the ſea, there 
being no bay, though they have conſtructed 
part of a pier to ſhelter the ſhipping. Some 
ſmail redoubts and batteries have been ereQed 
during the late war, on the eminences round the 
place, to defend it from invaſion ; but my are 
of no ſtrength. 

It is time to conelude this long letter. My 
next will be probably from ſome part of Bre- 
tagne. Adieu 
| Yours, &c. 


St. Malo, 
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St, Malo, Tueſday, 4th September, 1773. 


Arrived here yeſterday morning. It was very 
late Saturday night when I reached Avranches 
and had I been a Roman Catholic, I ſhould ine- 
vitably have put both myſelf and my carriage under 
the protection of the Virgin, or ſome ſaint the 
patron of travellers, before I adventured into 
theſe perilous roads. The chaiſe once ſtuck faſt 
for near an hour, and I was obliged to employ a 
dozen peaſants, who with the help of pick-axes, 
and infinite labour, at length heaved it up by 
main ſtrength. | 
Avranches detained me a few hours. The a 
is the naſtieſt I have yet ſeen in France; but its 
ſituation is very fine. The cathedral ſtands on a 
hill, which terminates abrupt : the front extends 
to the extreme verge, and overhangs the precipice. 
It bears the marks of high antiquity. The 
towers are decayed in many places, though its 
original conſtruction has been wondrouſly ſtrong. 
While I ſtood under it, one of the prieſts very 
politely accoſted me, and offered, as J appeared 
to be a ſtranger, to give me ſome information 
reſpecting it. 
«© 'The cathedral,” ſaid he, << has been the 
« work of different ages; but the two weſtern 
** towers are ſuppoſed to be as old as the eighth 
“century, the biſhopric itſelf having been founded 
about the year four hundred. One of the Engliſh. 
H 4. 66 kings, 
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& kings, Henry the ſecond, received abſolution 
« here, from the Papal Nuncio, for the murder 
& of St. Thomas-a-Becket, in 1172, and the 
« ſtone on which he kneeled during the per- 
* formance of that ſolemn ceremony, ſtill exiſts.” 
He carried me to look at it. The length is about 
thirty inches, and the breadth twelve. It lands 
before the north portal, and on it is engraved a 
chalice in commemoration of the fact. 

The ruins of the caſtle are very extenſive and 
ſuperb; and beneath lies a rich extent of country, 
covered with orchards, and abounding with grain. 

I continued my journey Sunday at noon, ard 
reached the city of Dol in Bretagne the ſame 
evening. At Pontorſon the two provinces ſepa-, 
rate, the little river Coeſnon forming the boun- 
dary.——-Dol muſt detain every man who has a 
veneration for the veſtiges of antiquity. Except 
the epiſcopal palace, which is an elegant modern 
building, there is not a houſe within the walls, 
which does not ſeem to have been erected in ages 
the moſt barbarous and remote. The fortifica- 
tions are in the ſame ſtyle, and appear to have 
been antiently very formidable. Hiſtory confirms 
this. William the Conqueror twice laid ſiege to 


Dol, and was twice repulſed, In 1075, Philip 


king of France forced him to make a haſty retreat 
into Normandy ; and when he again attempted 


to make himſelf maſter of it in 1085, Alain duke 


of Bretagne obliged him to retire ſomewhat igno- 
miniouſly. Henry the ſecond, more ſucceſsful, 


carried it by ſtorm in 1173. 


It was 


— — 
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It was a beautiful autumnal evening, and I 


| walked near half a league from the town to view 


a ſingular curioſity. In the middle of a very 
large orchard ſtands a ſtone, compoſed of only 
one piece, and between forty and fifty feet high. 

Its circumference near the baſe equals its heighth. 
The form is circular and pyramidical, It is called 
c [a Pierre du champ dolent.”—* The ſtone of 
« the field of lamentation.” There are no cer- 
tain accounts when, or on what occaſion it was 
thus erected; but the traditions relative to it are 
equally numerous and contradictory. I had the 
pleaſure to ſee and converſe with the gentleman 
on whoſe eſtate it is ſituated. He ſaid, the moſt 
approved opinion was, that Julius Cæſar had 


cauſed it to be erected as a trophy to mark the 


extent of his conqueſts, after a bloody enge ge- 
ment, which he gained over the inhabitants of 
Armorica. The peaſants are fully perſuaded the 
devil did it in one of his idle hours; „ but,” 
added he, „I have myſelf cauſed the earth to be 
« removed round its baſe to the diſtance of forty 
« feet on every fide; and I find that it joins to a 
ce prodigious rock, from which it ſeems to have 
« ſprung ; ſo that I am induced to think, not- 
« withſtanding its name, that it is a natural, and 


. not a factitious production.“ However cauſed, 


it is very extraordinary, and deſerves an attentive 
inveſtigation. | | 
I got to this city yeſterday. The caſtie was 
built by the celebrated Anne of Bretagne, who 
annexed the duchy to the crown of France by her 
Hs marriage 


n 


marriage with Charles the eighth. She was aſked 
by the engineer who conſtructed it, what plan 
ſhe would chooſe as its model. My coach,” 
ſaid ſhe. It is ſo in effect. A large ſquare area 
within conſtitutes the body: two ſmall towers in 
the fore-part anſwer to the fore - wheels of a car- 
riage, as two others of ſuperior ſize do to the 
hinder ones; a projection in front forms the 
pole, and an arched nich behind correſponds to 
the place where the laquais were uſed to ſtand. 
Conſcious that poſterity would accuſe her of 
caprice and abſurdity, ſhe has obviated their 
criticiſms in a manner truly royal, by an inſcrip- 
tion engraved on the wall, and very legible at 
this hour. I read it, 
ui que gronde, tel eſt mon plaifir !”? 

| You will allow this is the reaſoning of a ſovereign. 

St. Malo is ſituated in an iſland joined to the 
continent by a cauſeway. The ancient city and 
biſhopric were half a league diſtant, on the main- 
land; but in the year 1172, John de la Grille 
removed his reſidence to the little iſland of St. 
Aaron, and began the town which now exitts. 
The houſes are all lofty and elegant ; but the 
ſtreets, owing to the want of ground, and the 
number of inhabitants, are narrow, dirty, and 
ill pierced, 

To-morrow I proceed to Rennes. 


Nantes, 
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Nantes, Saturday, 16th September, 177g, 


Left St. Malo laſt Thurſday ſeven-night, and 
lay at Hede, a little town ſituate on the 
ſummit of a mountain, and commanding a moſt 
extenſive proſpect. I got to Rennes next 
morning. Here I had flattered myſelf with the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the celebrated monſieur de la 
Chalotais, who, after having ſuffered all the 
puniſhments which deſpotiſm can inflict, is now 


| returned to ſpend the litile remainder of his days 


in his native province. I had very particular 
letters to introduce me to his acquaintance; but 
he was gone to his ſeat near Caradeuc, the pre- 
ceding day. To the honour of his preſent 
majeſty and the miniſtry, they have endeavoured 
to make him every compenſation for the cruel 
indignities he met with under the late reign. 
The king has preſented him with three hundred 
thouſand livres, beſides a penſion. He is reſtored 
to his place of * Procureur general au parle- 
© ment;” and his eſtate of Caradeuc is to be 
erected into a marquiſate. - 

I ftaid near two days at Rennes. It is the 


| honorary capital of Bretagne, becauſe the ſtates 
are aſſembled there ; but like all cities deſtitute 


of commerce, is dull and poor, Several of the 
principal Aręets are however very handſome, as 
the co:flagration in the year 1720, which almoſt 

reduced 
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reduced the whole place to aſhes, obliged the 
inhabitants to rebuild them. In one of the 
ſquares, is a fine ſtatue in bronze of Louis the 
fifteenth. It was erected by the province in 
1744, ſoon after his recovery from that dangerous 
illneſs in Flanders, when he obtained the title of 


& Bien aime.” Beneath the prince appears on 


one ſide Hegeya the goddeſs of health, with her 
ſerpent and patera; and on the other, is the 
genius of Bretagne, kneeling on one knee, in 
her countenance exultation and reverence finely 
marked. At the foot of the pedeſtal is an inſcrip- 
tion in Latin, dictated by adulation and falſehood, 
I bluſhed as 1 read it, for the monarch to whom 
it was offered. He lived, like his predeceſſor, 
to ſee all theſe marks of public approbation ceaſe; 
and, loſt to greatneſs or glory in the arms of his 
miſtreſſes, a dark cloud overſhadowed the evening 
of a reign, which he had opened with ſome 


applauſe. 
Rennes is ſituate on the little river Vilaine. 


It was anciently fortified very ſtrongly ; but the 


walls are now in ruins, and the foſſé nearly filled 
up. The ſiege it ſuſtained by Edward the third 
of England, and John of Guant his ſon, is cele- 


brated in ſtory. The Engliſh and Breton army 


conſiſted of forty thouſand men; and yet, after 
having remained before it ſix months, was obliged 
to retire without ſucceſs. | | 

I arrived here on Monday laſt. This is a 


handſome city, and its ſituation is equally advan- 
tageous 
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tageous and agreeable. Nantes is built on the 
eaſy declivity of a hill, deſcending on all ſides to 
the river. The Loire itſelf may alſo vie with 
the Thames. Exactly oppoſite to the ſpot on 
which ſtands the town, it is divided into ſeveral 
channels, by a number of ſmall iſlands, moſt of 
which are covered with elegant houſes. 'The 
great quay is more than a mile in length ; the 
buildings very ſuperb, and chiefly erected ſince 
the late peace. As its commerce is every year 
increaſing, the city is conſequently in a ſtate of 
continual improvement and advance in beauty. 
The Loire is notwithſtanding very ſhallow ; and 
all goods. are brought up in large boats from 
Painbeuf, which is nine leagues diſtant, near the 
mouth of the river, and at which veſſels of 
burden are obliged to ſtop. At the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of the town ſtands the caſtle, in which 
the ancient dukes of Bretagne held their reſidence. 
It was erected about the year ,1000; but the 
duke of Mercœur, who during the long wars of 
the League, rendered himſelf in ſome degree 
ſovereign of the province, made ſeveral conſi- 
derable additions to jt. In the chapel, Anne, 
ducheſs of Bretagne, married Louis the twelfth 
in 1499; and by this ſecond union, confirmed 
the duchy to the crown of France. They ſhowed 
me the chamber in which the Cardinal de Retz 
was confined, by order of Anne of Auſtria, and 
from which he made his eſcape by letting himſelf 
down with a rope into a boat, which waited for 
him on the Loire. 


Many 


. W-8 


Many of the dukes of Bretagne are interred in 
the different churches of the city. The moſt 
ſplendid of all the monuments erected to their 
memory, is that of Francis the ſecond, in whoſe 
perſon they terminated. It is in the Egliſe des 
« Carmes, and was the offering of filial duty. 
His daughter Anne cauſed it to be conſtructed, 
while ſhe was queen of France, Michael 
Columb, a Breton by birth, was the artiſt ; and 
it muſt be confeſſed. to be a © chef eure“ in 
ſculpture. The tomb is as magnificent as any of 
thoſe in St. Denis; and not content with this 
proof of her piety and attachment to his memory, 
ſhe ordered her heart to be depoſited within a 
golden box, in the ſame vault.— The inſcription 
near the tomb, is very curious. It relates that 
Francis the ſecond, after having been married 


ſeven years to his firſt wife without iſſue, as his 


laſt reſource, made a vow to the Virgin, that if 


by her interceſſion or power, he obtained a child, 


he would dedicate to her an image of his own 
weight in gold. The holy Virgin, whether 
moved by the prodigious value of the preſent, or 
whether touched with pity, heard the prayer 
very favourably. The duke had a ſon, and per- 
formed his vow; though exigencies of ſtate 
obliged him ſome years afterwards to retract the 
princely donation he had made, —By, his ſecond 
wife Margaret de Foix, he had the princeſs 

Anne. 
Nantes was e like almoſt every city 
in Europe, very ſtrongly fortified. Eeter de 
Dreux, 
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Dreux, one of their dukes, ſurrounded it with 
walls, which have only been demoliſhed within 
theſe few years. The bridge is an object of 
curioſity. It is near a mile and a half in length, 


being continued acroſs all the little iſlands in the 


Loire, from north to ſouth. There are two 
other rivers conſiderably ſmaller, which unite 
at this city, One of them is called the Erdre. 
| went up it, about two leagues yeſterday, to a 
gentleman's Chateau, where 1 dined. The 
' Meander, ſo famous in Grecian fable, can hardly 
exceed it in beauty. It winds between groves of 
cheſnut, oak, and poplar, which cover the banks 
to the edge of the water, and which are only 
ipterrupted by vineyards, gardens, and elegant 
villas. About half way, are the ruins of a 
celebrated fortreſs poſſeſſed by the Hugonots, 
called the caſtle “ de la Veriiere, and at the 
diſtance of a mile from the houſe where I ſpent 
the days is an ancient manſion embowered. in 


woods, which belonged to Peter Landais, the 


famous and unworthy favourite of Francis the 
ſecond. 


Bretagne is by no means ſo fertile or cultivated 

a province as Normandy. The interior part is 
chiefly open and healthy, but the ſea-coaſts are 
both more populous, and richer in the foil. 
Round this city, and to. the ſouthward, in the 
«© Pays de Retz, vines are very numerous, and 
they make a thin, four wine, known by the name 
of * Vin Nantois. If we compare the 2 
72 nt 
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ſent condition of Bretagne, as conſtituting a part 
of the kingdom, with its ancient one, as an inde- 
pendent government, there can be no doubt that 
the change was the moſt ſalutary and happy to 
be conceived. While under the dominion of 
their native princes, the duchy was a ſcene of 
continual war, bloodſhed, and devaſtation. The 
dukes of Normandy, or kings of France, were 
ever aiming at its reduction, and the former 
effected it more than once. The inteſtine com- 
motions. which were raiſed by the oppoſite pre- 
tenſions of John de Montfort and Charles of 
Blois, in the fourteenth century, left the miſerable 
country unpeopled, deſolate, and a prey to the 
moſt ſevere famine. Louis the eleventh paved 
the way for its re-union to the crown, 'The 
lady of Beaujeu, left regent at his death, purſued 
her father's meaſures with vigour; and the 
narrow, parſimonious character and conduct of 
Henry the ſeventh, whoſe avarice prevented him 
from lending any effectual ſuccour to Francis or 
his daughter, conſpired to compleat this impor- 
tant acquiſition. I do not recolleQ many 
immortal or ſublime ſpirits whom they have 
produced. Bertrand du Gueſclin, Conſtable of 
France, ſo renowned in the wars of Edward the 
third and the Black Prince, was a native of 
Bretagne; and Abelard, Heloiſe's unhappy lover, 
too well known by his amours and his misfor- 
tunes, was. born at a village called Le Palet, 


only ten or * miles from Nantes, near the 
borders 
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borders of Poictou, He lived in the twelfth 
century, under Conan the third, duke of Bre- 
tagne. 

The origin of Nantes is very uncertain. Tt is 
carried into remote antiquity. The Romans 
doubtleſs had a ſtation here. In the year 1580, 
among the ruins of a tower demoliſhed at that 
time, was found a ſtone, which, by order of the 
magiſtrates, was tranſported, in 1606, to the 
« Hotel de Ville.” The inſcription on it has 
greatly exerciſed the attention of antiquaries. 
It is very legible, and in Roman characters. I 
tranſcribed it myſelf. This is it. 


« Numinib : Auguſtor : 
Deo: Vol: Jano, 
„M: Gemel: Secundus. et C. Sedat : Florus. 
« dor: Vicanor. Portent. Tribunal. C. M. 
« Locis ex Stipe conlata poſuerunt. 


I cannot forbear mentioning to you one other 
monument equally ſingular. Near a bridge 
which croſſes the Loire, called Le Pont de la 
ce belle Croix,“ is a ſtone fixed in the wall, with 
the remains of a decayed inſcription. It was 
ereQed to mark the ſpot where Gilles Marechal 
de Retz was burnt, under the reign of Charles 
the ſeventh, and, as I think, about the year 


1440. This nobleman was accuſed of, and con- 


demned to die, for crimes, which were ſaid to 
be ſo horrible and enormous, as to preclude 


mention. They were never divulged, but covered 


Up under a veil of darkneſs and myſtery. A 


very 
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very ingenious man, to whom I am indebted for 
almoſt all the information I have gained here, 
aſſured me that his trial is yet preſerved among 
the archives of the city; but has never been 
opened, or even inſpected into, from the ſame 
motives of horror and caution which actuated his 
judges. I mult confeſs this appears to me very 
extraordinary. | 

The environs of Nantes are agreeable ; and [ 
ſhould be tempted to make a longer ſtay here, if 
the advanced ſeaſon did not compel me to haſten 
my journey. I ſhall ſet out in two hours for 
La Rochelle. Whether I purſue my route to 
Bourdeaux, through Saintonge, or make an ex- 
eur ſion by Poitiers and Angouleſme, I do not yet 
know ; you ſhall hear of me as I proceed. 
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La Rochelle, Wedneſday, 2oth, Sept. 197%. 


SLEPT at Aigrefeille laſt Saturday night, a 
little village on the confines of Bretagne, and 
breakfaſted next morning at Montague, the firſt 
town in Poictou. I continued my journey the 
whole day through that province, and arrived, 
as the ſun ſet, at Moreille. The evening was 
uncommonly beautiful, and I ſhould have pro- 
ceeded ſome miles farther, if a very large convent, 
which ſtood oppoſite to the poſt-houſe, in one of 
the fineſt ſituations to be conceived, had not 
ſeemed to demand my attention, I ordered 
horſes for the enſuing morning, and walked up to 
look at it. The great gates were open, and 
admitted me into a ſpacious court, or lawn, in 
front of the building. Here I met the Prior : 
he was a thin, ſpare figure, apparently paſt his 
fiftieth year, if his habit did not tend to deceive 
the judgment. He accoſted me with extreme 
politeneſs; and, on my informing him that I 
was a traveller, induced by curioſity to viſit his 
convent, he conducted me into the church, and 
through the apartments. We are,” ſaid he, 
of the Ciſtercian order, and owe our founda- 
« tion to Eleanor, queen of England, and wife 
« to Henry the ſecond : but during the unhappy 
« wars of the League, the chief ſcene of which 
« lay in this part of the kingdom, our archives 


« were all carried aways and the building itſelf 
66 defaced, 
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_ & defaced, by the ſoldiery of Coligni. — 
When we had finiſhed our view of it, he 
inſiſted on my company to ſupper. It was 
ſerved up with great elegance, and followed by a 
deſſert from the gardens of the friory, which 
were very extenſive, I ſtaid till near midnight, 
and left my generous hoſt with the utmoſt 
regret. 

I got to Marans, Monday morning. This is 
a: miſerable town, ſituate on the river Sevre, 
Which divides PoiQou from the «© Pays d*Aunis.” 
4 a ſmall diſtance from the place, on the bank 
of the river, towards its mouth, tradition yet 
points out the ſpot rendered celebrated by the 
interview of Louis the eleventh and his brother 
Chartes duke of Guyenne. The artful monarch 
exhauſted all the wiles of his treacherous and 
crooked policy to gain his brother, in vain; and 
their interview, like moſt others between princes, 
was attended with no beneficial effect. 


It is only twenty miles from Marans to La 
Rochelle, through a rich country, covered with 
vines. This city, ſo famous in the ſixteenth 
and ſeventeenth centuries—the refuge of the 
Hugonots, and their grand barrier againſt the 
royal power—is ſtill a commercial and populous 
place, though declined from its ancient luſtre. 
The port, though it does not admit veſſels of any 
conſiderable burthen, is yet finely calculated for 
trade, It may be divided into three parts : the 
baſon, which is the innermoſt, is only a quarter 


of a mile in circumferenee; and at the 2 
riſe 
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riſe two very noble Gothic towers, called the 
6 Tour de St. Nicolas,“ and the Tour de la 
« Chaine.” They are now in a ſtate of decay, 
but were anciently deſigned to protect the town 
and harbour. Without theſe, is the“ Avant 
« Port,” extending more than a league, and 
bounded by two points of land, to the north and 
ſouth. Beyond, is the road, where the largeſt 
ſhips uſually anchor, protected from the ſouth- 
weſt-winds by the iſlands of Re, Oleron, and 
Aix. Before the ceſſion of Canada to the 
Engliſh, and of New Orleans to the crown of 
Spain, the trade of La Rochelle was very lucra- 
tive. It has again revived within theſe two laſt 
years, to the coaſt of Guinea, and the Faſt 
Indies, 

This place cannot lay claim to any remote an- 
tiquity. It was a little collection of houſes on 
the ſhore, inhabited by fiſhermen, when William 
the ninth, laſt Count of Poictou, rendered him- 
ſelf maſter of it in 1139. He tranſmitted it to 
his only daughter Eleanor, who, after her di- 
vorce from Louis the ſeventh of France, brought 
all her .ample dowry to mn the ſecond of 

England. 

Luis tranſgreſſed every rule of true policy, 
in ſuffering ſo great a princeſs to carry her 
poſſeſſions into the family of his vaſſal, already 
too powerful. The charter of Eleanor, incor- 
porating the town of La Rochelle, yet ſubſiſts, 
in the regiſters of the city. She granted them 
many peculiar privileges, which her ſon Richard 

the 
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the gelt afterwards confirmed. Under John, 
the Engliſh affairs declined; and though St. 
Louis, moved by ſcruples of honour and con- 
ſcience, reſtored to Henry the third all Saintonge, 
and Aunis, yet his fon, Philip the Bold, re-con- 
quered them again ſome years after. The battle 
of Poitiers, under Edward the third, was fol- 
lowed by the ſurrender of all the adjoining 
Provinces and cities. Rochelle conſtituted part 
of the dominions given to the Black Prince by 
his father; but his reign was 'very ſhort, and 
he lived to ſee them again re-united to France 
by Charles the fifth, in the latter yours of 
Edward's reign. 

'The reformed religion, which was firſt intro- 
duced into the kingdom about 1546, met with a 
moſt favourable reception here; and this city 
became, under Charles the ninth, the grand 
aſylum of the Proteſtants. The maſſacre of 
Paris was followed ſoon after by the memorable 
ſiege, which began in November 1572, and 
was raiſed in June 1573. Enthuſiaſm ſupplied 
the beſieged with a conſtancy and courage, that 
rendered them ſuperior to the aſſailants : and the 
Duke of Anjou, who-commanded the royal army, 
was happy to find a pretext, in his election to 
the crown of Poland, for withdrawing his ſhat- 
tered troops, after having loſt twenty-two thou- 
ſand men before the place. This ſucceſs con- 
© - duced to inſpire them with reſolution to withſtand 

Louis the thirteenth, in 1627 ; but Richlieu's 
daring genius was not to be awed into any 

ſubmiſſion. 
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ſubmiſſion. After having precluded every ſource 
of aſſiſtance by ſea and land, and held it inveſted 
thirteen months, it ſurrendered to the royal 
clemency. The calamities which the garriſon 
endured from famine, are only to be compared 
with thoſe of Jeruſalem under Titus, and per- 
haps even exceed them. It was the laſt effort 
of religious oppoſition, and the æra which eſta- 
bliſhed an unlimited regal power throughout the 
kingdom. | 

I went yeſterday twice, to view the dyke ſo 
renowned, erected by Richlien. When the 
ſea retires, it is viſible; and I walked out upon 
it above three hundred feet. It extends from 
ſide to ſide, acroſs the harbour, nearly an Engliſh 
mile in length. Its breadth is, at this time, 
more than one hundred and fifty feet, and it 
widens continually towards the baſe. No monu- 
ment of architecture, however ſuperb or beau- 
tiful, no production of elegance, however re- 
fined, can poſſibly impreſs the mind with ſo vaſt 
and ſublime an idea of the genius of Richlieu, as 
does this bulwark againſt the fea. While I ſtood 


upon it, in the middle of the port, between the 


waves which rolled on either ſide, and contem- 
plated its durability, extent, and ſtrength, I was 
almoſt inclined to ſuppoſe this wondrous work 
ſuperior to human power, and ihe production 
rather of a deity than of a mortal. A ſmall 
opening, of about two hundred feet, was left to 
give entrance to veſſels, and ſhut up by chains 
ſtretched acroſs. A tower was likewiſe con- 

; ſtructed 
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ſtructed at each end, no veſtiges of which now 
remain. Neither Buckingham, or Lindſey, who 
were ſucceſſively ſent to the aid of the beſieged 
by Charles the firſt, dared to attack this for- 
midable barrier: they retired, and left La 
Rochelle to its fate. In all probability, the 
lapſe of a thouſand years, aided by ſtorms, and 
all the fury of . the ſea, will make little or no 


impreſſion on this dyke, which is deſigned to 


endure as long as the Cardinal's _ who 
dared to conſtruct it. 

From the northern point of the e is a 
fine view of the three iſlands, Re, Oleron, and 


Aix. It was on the former that the duke of 


Buckingham landed, and, after his fruitleſs at- 
tempt on the citadel of St. Martin, was repulſed 
with the loſs of eight thouſand men. This 
iſland, which is only fix leagues in length, is 
ſaparated from the main land by a channel of 
three miles. It contains, I am aſſured, twenty 


thouſand inhabitants, and 1s better cultivated than 


the fineſt province of France : while Oleron, 
which is more than double its ſize, has not near 
that number of people, and is neither rich, or 
in the ſame ſtate of improvement. This reſults 
from their different political ſituation, the iſland 
of Re being free, and exempt from all impoſts 
or taxation. 


On the ſouthern ſide of the port ſtands a con- 
vent of Minims, erected by Louis the thirteenth, 
after the termination of the ſiege, in 1628, to 
pray for the ſouls of thoſe who periſhed before 
| | La 
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La Rochelle. When Charles the ninth began 
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to inveſt it, there were then ſeventy-two thouſand 
perſons in the city. In the ſecond fiege, they 
had diminiſhed to twenty-eight thouſand ; and 
at preſent, the inhabitants are only beten 
ſeventeen and eighteen thouſand ; of which ſcarce 
two thouſand are Hugonots.—Religious animoſity 
has entirely ſubſided : the citizens are accounted 
as loyal, as well attached to the crown, as any | 
of France; and Louis the fifteenth permitted the 
inſcriptions engraven on copper, and affixed by 
Richlieu on either fide the doors of the monaſtery 
I mentioned, to be taken down a few years ſince, 
ſolemnly broken, and thrown into the ſea. _—I 
purpoſe to leave Rochelle to-morrow, and ſhall 
take the route of Rochfort and Saintes. 

A gentleman with whom I ſupped laſt night 
aſſured me, that the family of d' Olbreuſe exiſts 
ſtill, and that they reſide near Chateauneuf, 


: upon the Charente, in Angoumois. He added, 
that their circumſtances were narrow almoſt to 


diſtreſs, . You will ſurely recoilect, that this 


f houſe ih allied to the blood ro yal of England. 
George - William, the laſt duke of Zell, married 


Mademoiſelle d*Olbreuſe, at Breda, about the 


4 middle of the laſt century. They had only one 


daughter, the beautiful and unhappy Sophia, ſo 
well known for her misfortunes, and mother to 
his late majeſty George the ſecond. 

The weather here is the moſt ſerene and de- 


| lightful to be imagined. The vintage is already 


begun round the city; and the peaſants are en- 
Vor. Il. I gaged 
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 gapged in all that happy feſtivity natural to the 

ſeaſon and the employment. I ſhall have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing this ſcene continued to the 
foot of the Pyrenees, as they do not begin their 
vintage in Guyenne and Gaſcony till the middle 
or cloſe of Ofober. | 
This is a long, hiftorical leiter. It is time to 
| finifh it, and ſabſcribe myſelf, &c. &c. 


: | | Saintes, Sunday, Sept. 24th, 1775, 
HE diſtance from La Rochelle to Roch- 

fort is ſeven leagues. The firſt four are 
3 pleaſant, the road lying along the 
ſea-ſhore,' and in view of the iſlands Oleron and 
Aix, which appear at a ſmall diſtance. Tt is now 
almoſt a century ſince Louis the fourteenth con- 
ſtructed Rochfort. The city is built in the midſt 
of marſhes, which were drained for that purpoſe. 
Colbert was then prime miniſter, and it is ſaid, 
he uſed.to call it «La Ville d'Or,” from the 
prodigious, ſums his maſter had expended i in its 
erection. Time has, however, given the ſanc- 
tion of utility to the project, and rendered this 
port as neceſſary and important to the crown of 
France, as either Breſt or Toulon. It is ſituate 
on the Charente, about five leagues from its 
mouth. I ſpent, ſeveral hours, Friday morning, 
in the different magazines and dock- yards. Every 
thing appears to be under an admirable regula- 


ag and the feveral branches of naval equip- 
| ment 
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ment are carried on with the utmoſt vigour and 
diſpatch. It ſeems to be a grand object of at- 

tention with the prefent miniſtry to reſtore the 
navy, almoſt totally deſtroyed wy the late 


'war. 


The number of workmen commonly employ- 


ed at Rochfort is about nine hundred. To theſe 


are added fix hundred galley flaves, who are oc- 


cupied in the moſt painful and laborious parts of 


ſervice. They are chained two and two with 
heavy fetters, conſtantly guarded, and kept in a 
long building, ere&ed for that purpoſe, in the 


centre of the yard. Some of the wretches are 


thus kept for a term of years ; others during life. 
The precautions uſed to prevent their eſcape are 
very excellent, dictated by great diſcernment, 
and iriproved on continually by experience 
jet, in ſpite of every obſlacle, they continually 
clude them. 

The armoury, the rope-walks, the ſtorehouſes 
of every kind, are all in the beſt order, and kept 
with prodigious neatneſs. Louis the fourteenth 


fortified the city at the time he ere&ed it; but 


its ſituation, at ſo conſiderable a diſtance from 
the ſea, renders it ſufficiently ſecure from any 
attack, and they have therefore lately cloſed up 
the battlements, and neglected the foſſes. It is 
laid out with great beauty and elegance. The 
ſtreets are all very broad and ſtraight, traverſing 
the whole place from fide to fide ; but the build- 
ings do not correſpond to them in this . as 
they a are moſtly low and irregular. | 
I 2 The 
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The province of Saintonge begins at a ſmall 
diſtance from Rochfort; this city is the capital 
of it. The antiquities which Saintes yet pre- 
ſents, have chiefly detained me here ſince yeſter- 
day morning. It was a Roman colony, and thoſe 
conquerors of the earth, who poliſhed the na- 
tions they ſubdued, have left the traces of their 
magnificence behind them. In a hollow valley, 
between two mountains, and almoſt adjoining to 
one of the ſuburbs, are the ruins of the amphi- 
theatre. Though now in the laſt ſtage of de- 
cay, its appearance is very auguſt and vene- 
rable. In ſome parts, ſcarce any of the arches 
are to be ſeen; but the eaſt end is till in a 


on great degree of preſervation, From its ſitu- 


ation in a valley, and from the ruins of an aque- 
duQ, which conveyed water to the town near 
three leagues, it has been ſuppoſed that Nau- 
machie were repreſented in it ; but this amounts 
only to conjedture. A triumphal arch, on which 
is an inſcription in Roman letters, merits like- 
wiſe attention. It was ere cted to Germanicus, 
on the news of his death, ſo erte lamented 
throughout the empire. 

The river Charente ſurrounds this city, as 
the Severn does that of Shrewſbury, forming 
a borſe-ſhoe. I have been walking in the beau- 
tiful meadows which border it, and from whence 
the buildings of the town have a fine effect. 
Though the Charente cannot compare with the 
Loire or the Rhone in ſize and depth, yet 
the actions which have been performed on its 

N banks, 
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banks, in different ages, will render it immortal 
in ſtory. At Taillebourg, only fix miles from 
ence, nearer to its mouth, was fought the battle 
between Henry the third of England, and St. 
Louis, where the latter was conqueror, and jn 
which he gave proofs of undaunted proweſs and 
intrepidity, in defending, almoſt alone, the paſ- 
ſage of a bridge againſt the whole oppoſite 
army, during ſome minutes. Francis the firſt, 
the moſt amiable and accompliſhed prince who 
ever reigned in France, except Henry the fourth, 
was born at Cognac, only ſeven leagues higher 
up on the Charente. Two leagues beyond 
Cognac, till nearer its ſource, is the famous 
plain of Jarnac, where the Hugonots were beat 
by the duke of Anjou, and where the great Louis, 
firſt prince of Conde, was aſſaſſinated by Mon- 
teſquieu. I am told the Count de Jarnac has 
cauſed a monument to be erected within theſe 
few years over the ſpot where periſhed that 
unhappy prince, I intended fully to have gone 
along the banks of the Charente, through both 
theſe laſt-mentioned places, to Avugouleſme ; 
but the difficulties are inſuperable. There is 
neither a poſt road, nor horſes yet eſtabliſhed, 
and I therefore purſue the ſtraight route to 
Bourdeaux, through Pons and Blaye. 1 
Except the remains of Roman grandeur yet 
viſible at Saintes, the place contains very little 
to detain or amuſe. It is built with great irregu- 
larity; the ſtreets are narrow and winding; 


the houſes mean, and almoſt all of them ſome 
13 centuries 
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centuries old. The cathedral has been repeat- 
edly ravaged and deſtroyed by Normans and Hu- 
gonots, who made war alike on every monu- 
ment of art or piety. One tower only eſcaped 
their rage, which is ſaid to have been conſtruct- 
ed as Early as the year eight bundred, by Charle- 
magne. It is of enormous magnitude, both as to 
circumference and heighth. Theſe qualities, 
fuperadded to its prodigious thickneſs and ſtrength, 
have probably conduced to preſerve it in the 
Norms of war, more than any veneration for the 
memory of its founder, or regard to the ſanQity 
of its inſtitution. 

The Reformed Religion ſeems aur on the de- 
cline in this province, where antiemly it had 
gained ſo many votaries. There is only one Pro- 
teſtant family, as I am aſſured, in Saintes; the 
reaſon is evident z — the fervours of devotion, 
warm and animated in the beginning, are nouriſh- 
ed by perſecution, but unhappily become languid 
and extinct in an age of more mild and tolerating 
Principles. Intereſt is ever preſent, ever inti- 
mately felt by mankind. The Eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion holds out offices and honours : Proteſtantiſm 
is barren. Her rewards are in another world. 
Can you wonder that it en ground continually? 
n ets | 
97 76 16 "Wal rats | | Yours, &c. Kc. 
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| Bourdeaur, Priday, 7th October, 1775. 


Coptinned my journey from Saintes laſt Sun- 
day ſe*nnight, and ſlept at Pons, a ſmall town 
agreeably ſituate on a hill. Near the ſummit, in 
the centre of the place, is an antient chateau, 
th to the prince de Marſan; it commands 
an extenſive and luxuriant proſpe@ of the vales 
of Saintonge and Angoumois, covered with vines, 
and watered by two or three fine rivulets, which 
loſe themſelves, after many windings, in the 
Charente. I entered the province of Guyenne 
the enſuing day, and arrived at Blaye, on the 
bank of the Garonne, "Tueſday morning. I put 
my carriage into a boat, and came up to this 
city by water; the diſtance is about ſeven leagues. 
At Blaye, the river is above four miles in breadth, 
but it diminiſhes inſenſibly as one approaches 
Bourdeaux. Nearly half way between the two 
places, is the mouth of the Dordogne, which, 
after running through the Limoſin and 4; 
empties itſelf into the Garonne. The proſpe& 
at the conſſux of theſe two ſtreamo, is wonder- 
fully pictureſque. It is more cultivated and 
pleaſing, though leſs ſublime and magnificent, 
than that at the junction of the Viſtula and ms 
Nogat, near Marienbourg, in Poliſh'Profffa. 
Our paſſage from Blaye was long, and the ſun 
declined as we turned round a point of land, 
6 of Bourdeaux at the 
14 diſtance 
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diſtance of three miles. The effe& on the ſpec- 
tator is wonderfully auguſt and ſtriking. It de- 
ſcribes the figure of a creſcent more than a 
league in length, the buildings of which, near 


the water-ſide, are all modern, lofty, and very 


elegant. I have ſeen no coup d'ci} ſo ſuperb in 
Europe, except the view of Liſbon from the 
tower of Belem on the Tagus, which, though 
more irregular from the nature of its ſituation, 
is rather ſuperior in magnificence. 

The favourable impreſſion which Bourdeaux 
cannot fail to make on a ſtranger at bis arrival, 
is well confirmed by a reſidence in it. Pleaſure 
ſeems to have as many votaries here as com- 
merce; luxury and induſtry reign within the 
ſame walls, and that in the moſt extended de- 
gree. The air of courts is ever effeminate, ſe- 
ductive, and voluptuous. Commercial cities are 
uſually marked by oppoſite manners, and the love 
of gain, powerful in its influence over the hu- 
man heart, ſwallows up and abſorbs the more ſoft 
and melting paſſions. Here, however, theſe rules 
ate entirely controverted. Diſſipation and de- 
bauchery are more openly patronized, and have 
made a more univerſal and apparent conqueſt, 
than in half the capitals of Europe. At Stock- 
holm, ſcarce the ſhadow of them is perceivable. 
Neither Copenhagen nor St. Peterſburgh are yet 
advanced to the ſame point of exceſs, tho? aided 
by the preſence of a ſovereign, and. the pleaſures 
which follow in their train. Hamburgh, though 


dar as large, as commercial, ane. as opulent 
We as 


£4. %# 


as Bourdeaux, betrays no external marks of the 
diſſolution of manners, and puniſhes them, when 
viſible, with extreme ſeverity. It is natural to 


ſeek for the reaſon of this extraordinary contraſt. - 


We ſhall find it, I apprehend, chiefly in the ge- 
nius of the nation, gallant and amorous; in the 
ſpirit of the government, which rather encou- 
rages than repreſſes the arts of luxury among all 
ranks of people. Devotion or ſuperſtition, the 
only engine capable of oppoſing the torrent, has 
ceaſed in France, where the Virgin is held in as 


little eſtimation as among us. — Diveſt mankind 


of the influence which religion, policy, and de- 
corum has over them — what reſtraint can be af- 
fixed to their licentious paſſions ? 

The ancient city of Bourdeaux, though con- 
ſiderable, was, what every other in Europe might 
be eſteemed at the acceſſion of Louis the four- 
teenth, ill built, badly paved, dangerous, naſty, 
without police or any of thoſe regulations indiſ- 
penſibly requiſite to conſtitute a ſplendid or ele- 
gant place. It has entirely changed its appear- 
ance within theſe laſt thirty years. The public 
edifices are very noble, and all. the ſtreets newly 
conſtructed are regular and handſome, I am 
never tired with walking on the banks of the 
Garonne. The quays are four miles in length, 
and the river itſelf is broader conſiderably than 
the Thames at London bridge. On the oppo- 
ſite ſide, a range of hills, covered with woods, 
_ vineyards, churches, and villas, extends beyond 


the view, 9 
| 15 Almoſt 
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© Almoſt in the centre of the town, is a fine 
equeſtrian ſtatue in bronze, erected to the late 
king, in 1743. It is very rarely that I am much 
affected by the Inſcriptions under the figures of 
Princes, uſtally only a detail of virtues and 
qualities they never poſſeſſed. There. is ſome- 
thing ſo pathetic and ſimple, addreſſed to the 
heart, and not defigned to darzle, in this, that 
1 * retained” it in my memory, | 


* 277 | * Luidovico quindecims, YT 
K Sape vier, ſemper pacificatori ; | 
** Suos omnes, quam late regnum patet 
- 6 Paterno pectore gerenti 1 


« Suorum i in animis penitus habitanti.” 


The beauty of the river, and the fertility of 
the adjoining country were probably the cauſes 
which induced the Romans to Jay the foundations 
of this city. The ruins of a very large amphi- 
theatre yet remain, conſtrued under the em- 
peror Gallienus; it is of brick, as are moſt of 
the edifices of that period, when the empire was 
verging to its fall, and the arts began to decline. 

In the irruption of the barbarous nations, and 
peculiarly in thoſe which the Normans repeated- 
17 made, Bourdeaux was ravaged, burnt, and 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. It only began to re- 
cover again under Henry the ſecond of England, 
Who having united it to the crown by his mar- 
rlage with Eleanor, rebuilt it, and made it a prin- 
cipal object of his policy, to reſtore it again to 
the luſtre from which it had fallen. 

N | The 
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The Black Prince received all Guyenne, Gaſs 


cony, and many inferior provinces, in full ſo- 
vereignty from his father: he brought bis royal 
captive to this city, after the battle of Poitiers, 
and held his court and feſidence here during 
eleven years. His exalted character, his unin- 
terrupted ſeries of good fortune, his vid ories, his 
modeſty, his affability, and his munificence, 
drew ſtrangers from every part of Europe; but 
all this ſplendour ſoon ſunk into night. He 
lived to experience the ingratitude of the man to 


whom he had reſtored a kingdom; he became a 
prey to diſtempers in the vigour of life; he ſaw 


his dominions reunited again, in many of their 
branches, to the crown of France; he loſt his 


eldeſt ſon, a prinee of the higheſt expeQations; 
and at length, overcome with ſorrow at this laſt 


affliction, he quitted Bourdeaux, and re- em- 
barked for England, to expire, a memorable ex- 
ample of the haſty revolution of human great- 
neſs. In 1453, Charles the ſeventh re- entered 
it, and ſubjected the whole province, which 


| had been near three centuries under the Eng- 


liſh government. Conſcious of the importance 
of ſuch a conqueſt, he ordered the © Chateau 


„ 'Trompette?”” to be conſtructed, to defend the 


paſſage of the river; and Louis the fourteenth 
employed the celebrated Vauban to erect a new 


fortreſs, in the modern ſtyle of military architec- 
ture, on the ſame ſpot.— Madame de Maintenon, 
whom fortune ſeemed to have choſen as the ob- 


je& of her extreameſt rigour, and extreameſt 
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W was removed from the priſon of Ni- 
ort in Poictou, where ſhe was born, with her 

father the Baron d' Aubignè, to this caſtle, where 
| ſhe uſed to play with the daughter of the turn. 

key, in the extreameſt indigencte. 

Bourdeaux preſents few remains of antiquity. 
The cathedral appears to have been erected very 
early, and has ſuffered conſiderably during the 
lapſe of centuries ſince its conſtruction. The 
unfortunate duke of Guyenne, brother to Louis 
he eleventh, lies buried before the high altar.— 
The adjacent country, more peculiarly the 
& Pays de Medoc, which produces the fineſt 
claret, is exceedingly pleaſant; and at this 
ſeaſon, when the peaſants are all engaged in 
the vintage, it is one of the moſt delicious 
| landſcapes in the world. My ſtay here will 
Probably be ſome . longer Meanwhile I 
remain, & e. 


Auſch 
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e Fey in Armagnae, 
9TH f | Saturday, 14th October, 1778. 


Leſt Bourdesur laſt Tueſday morning, and 
K took the road to Agen, along the ſouthern bank 
of the Garonne, through the Bourdelois. I croſſed 
the river at Langon, a little town pleaſantly ſitu- 
ate on its banks, and ſtopped. in the evening at 
La Reole. It was my intention to have pro- 
ceeded farther, but the landlady was too eloquent; 
ſhe offered to ſend her little boy, who would con- 
duct me over the ruins of the. caſtle, while ſhe 
herſelf prepared a brace of partridges, and. the 
fineſt deſſert in the world, againſt my return. 1 
ſuffered myſelf to be perſuaded, and walked out. 
The ſun had ſet, but the ſky was without a 
cloud, and the air perfectly ſerene. The caſtle 
overhangs the waters of the Garonne, and 1s re- 
flected in its ſurface : Time has crumbled many 
of the battlements. into ruin, but enough yet re- 
mains to evince its former greatneſs. Catherine 
of Medicis reſided in it ſome time, during one of 
the journies which ſhe made into the ſouthern 
provinces; and Henry the fourth, then only king 
of Navarre, had here an interview with her, 
when he became enamoured of the beautiful Ma- 
demoiſelle d'Ayelle, one of her maids of honour. 
I dined the enſuing day at Aiguillon. On the 
hill above the town ſtands the chateau of the ce- 
lebrated duke d'Aiguillon, who has lived to ex- 
perience 
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perience the moſt cruel reverſe of fortune; and, 
after having been the miniſter and the favourite 


of Louis the fifteenth, is now ſentenced to ſpend 


the remainder of his . an exile in his own 
palace, without power, and unaccompanied 
even with that compaſſion, which often waits 
on illuſtrious perſons in diſgrace, He has been 
150 already ſome months, happy, if royal ven- 
geance purſue him no farther, and the ſtories of 
a Fouquet, or 4 mem, OAnere are km 
renewed in him. 
; | Þ'reached Agen w the afternoon. Tho country 
through which I paſſed from Langon, where ! 
eroſſed the Garonne, to the gates of that city, 
is luxurious, and fertile beyond any I have ſeen 


in Europe. The bills are all covered with 


vine yards to the ſummit, and the vallies ſcarce 


7 require the induftry of the peaſants to produce in 


plenty, whatever is neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 
"The climate at this time is delicious; no marks 
'of winter appear in any of the productions of 
nature. Cherry trees, fig, acacia, poplar, and 
elms, are in full verdure: in many places, where 


they border the road on either fide, the vines 


have run up, and mingled their claflers among 
the boughs: this is truly paſtoral. Milton, in 
his divine imagination, could not employ our 
firſt parents in more delightful occupation, even 


in Paradiſe.— — 
41 159 1 4 * 
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« Or they led the vine 
1 To wed her elm; ſhe round about him throws 
« Her marriageable arms; and with her brings 
« Her dower, th' adopted cluſters, to Gor voy 
10 His barren en 


In the midſt of this babe country in a 
plain, cloſe to the Garonne, ſtands the city of 
Agen. Behind it, to the north, riſes a very high 
—_ called Le Rocher de la belle Vue.“ 1 
went up to the top, where there is a convent. 
The chapel, and ſome of the adjoining cells are 
hollowed into the rock. It is ſaid theſe excava- - 
tions are very antient, and were made many 
centuries ago by ſolitaries or hermits, who re- 
tired here from motrves of devotion and auſterity, 
The proſpeQ is enchanting, commanding over 
the Condomois, Agevois, and Armagnac; be- 
neath, lies the city of Agen, and through the 
meadows which ſurround it, rolls the Garonne. 
A monk ſhewed me the apartments of the con- 
vent; and in the receſſes of the rock he led me 
to a ſpring, which is never dry, and which he 
aſſured me had been opened by miracle, at the 
interceſſion of ſome holy recluſe in ages paſt. 
Their little refectory was hung with portraits of 
the ſame heroes, among which was St. William 
duke of Aquitaine; and at the upper end, in 
golden letters, was written (' Silentium. 
Agen is a very mean and diſagreeable place: 
the houſes are inelegant, the ſtreets narrow, 
crooked, and dirty. 1 ſaw only one building in 


it, 


it, which appeared deſerving curioſity; it is a 
chapel belonging to a nunnery of Carmelites. 


The walls are exquiſitely painted in claro ob- 
ſcuro, and the deception of the roof, which is 
executed in the ſame manner, is one of the 
fineſt to be imagined. The high altar is magni- 
ficent, and adorned with a painting, the ſubject 
of which is very intereſting. It is a nun, ſink- 
ing under the tranſports of holy enjoyment. She 
appears incapable.of ſupporting the divine efful- 
gence of her celeſtial lover, with eyes half cloſed, 
and arms expanded. Above, deſcends a radiant 
figure, with looks of tenderneſs and pleaſure, 
ſurrounded with the glories of the ſkies, too 
ſtrong for mortal ſight. If if had not been a re- 
ligious edifice, I ſhould have ſuppoſed it to be 
the ſtory of Jupiter and Semelé, to which it 
bears the apteſt reſemblance. Near the _ is 


ns inſcription : 
c. Quid non.conatur Amor! 
44 Cealos in Terris adumbrare | 


44 - Carmeli Filiæ tentarunt, 
Anno ſalutis | 


_ N 


en you nt here be ſtruck with- the 
juſtice of a remark we have often made toge- 


ther, on the intimate alliance between love and 
devotion; between the religious and amorous 
paſſion, when carried to an exceſs. The ſame 
enthuſiaſm, the ſame melting language, the ſame 


overpowering delights, are common to — 
Ove, 
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Love, ſays Rouſſeau, in the extreme, borrows 
the language of Devotion; and Devotion, in 
her flights, adopts the expreſſions of attachment 
and fondneſs. 

We are uſed to apprehend the condition of 
a young woman who has taken the veil to be 
very miſerable. Where convenience, or chagrin, 
or melancholy, are the motives to it, I fully co- 
incide in that opinion; but there are, J doubt 
not, who in the gloom of a convent, amid ſhrines 
and crucifixes, are yet ſupremely happy. Married 
to a heavenly ſpouſe, and dedicated to the em- 
braces of a ſuperior and inviſible being, En- 
thuſiaſm has ample room to exert her powers, 
and raiſe her votary above the poor an 
cations of earth. | 


« To ſonnds of heay'nly harps the dies away, 
« And melts in viſions of eternal day.” 


But I return 
Agen has been fortified anciemtly, and the 


battlements and turrets yet remain almoſt entire 
round the whole place. Margaret of Valois, 
daughter of Henry the ſecond of France, and 
wife to Henry the fourth, ſo renowned for her 
genius, her adventures, and her gallantries, kept 
her little court for ſome time at this city, during 
the civil wars which deſolated France, and the 
quarrels which ſubſiſted between her huſband and 
brothers.— The Agenois was part of the fine 
domain, which, by the peace of Bretigni, in 
I 360, was ceded t to the crown of England, and 
conſtituted 
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conſtituted part of the territories governed by the 
Black Prince. 
under Charles the ſeventh, who re- conquered it 
I continued my journey from Agen, Thurſday 
evening. At Layrac I once more croſſed the 


Garonne. The paſſage is difficult, and ſome- 


times dangerous, the river being very rapid, and 
running between high banks. ſtopt a few 


hours yeſterday morning at the city of Leytoure. 


As it is fituate on a mountain, the acceſs to 
which is very ſteep, I left my carriage below, 
and walked up alone. Here, from the ſummit, 
F had the firſt view of the Pyrenees, at the diſ- 
rance of ninety miles; their heads loſt in clouds, 
and covered with eternal ſnow. While I ſtood 
gazing on theſe ſtupendous mountains, a gentle- 
man very politely accoſted me, and, ſeeing I was 
a ſtranger, offered me his ſervices to ſhew me 
whatever curioſities the city contained. 
This place, ſaid he, „was a Roman co- 
« fony, and called by them Lectoura. Many 
« antiquities have been found here, and a beau- 
6 tiful fountain, which ſprings from the ſide 
« of the hill, near the epiſcopal palace, is de- 
* clared by immemorial tradition to have been 
ec conſecrated to Diana, who had a temple near 
« it. - In ſucceeding ages, it belonged to the 
e e great vadſals. of the 


* ene and ſovereign princes in their own ter- 


64 ritories. The laſt of theſe, John the fifth, was 
TOW i nn ac His. hiſtory was 


6& very 


It followed the fate of Guyenne 
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« very ſingular. He began his reign in 1450. 
« The youngeſt of his ſiſters, Iſabella, was a 
cc princeſs of uncommon beauty and accompliſh- 
ments; the Count conceived a paſſion for her, 


| « and; unable to reprels or extinguiſh it, he de- 


« termined, in defiance of every obſtacle, to 
* make ber his wife. He married her publicly. 
« The reigning Pope, ſcandaliſed at this inceſ- 
© tuous union, denounced againſt him a ſen- 
« tence of excommunication; and Charles the 
« ſeventh, king of France, prepared to enforce 
« it by the ſeizure of his dominions. He ſent the 
© Dauphin, afterwards Louis the eleventh, into 
Armagnac, at the head of a body of forces. 
« The unhappy Count, abandoned by his ſub- 
& jets, and incapable of reſiſtance, fled to Fon- 
tc tarabia, carrying with him his beloved ſiſter, 
« At the interceſſion of the Count de Foix, he 
cc received his pardon, and was reſtored to his 
« poſſeſſions. He returned, leaving the beauti- 
«ful and unhappy Iſabel in Spain, where ſhe 
« died in the utmoſt 'obſcurity..Louis the 
« eleventh,' leſs generous and merciful than his 
<« father, determined on the Count's deftruQtion, 
« from the deſire of uniting to the crown his 
te ample fief. He declared war againſt him, and 
* in 1493 an army, under the command of Peter 
« de Beanjeu, was ſent into Armagnac. John 
„ the fifth retired to Leytoure, where he was 
« inveſted. He capitulated on very honourable 
« terms, and on the moſt ſolemn promiſes of be- 
ing continued in his dominions. —But while 

| « the 
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44 the treaty was on the point of being ſigned, 
& and the Count, confiding in the honour of the 
« King, remitted his uſual vigilance, the ſoldiery 
& broke into the town, and he was himſelf mur- 
& dered in his palace, ſome veſtiges of which are 
yet remaining. Louis immediately ſeized on 
& his poſſeſſions, as eſcheated to the crown.” 

I liſtened to this affecting ſtory with great at- 
tention. When the gentleman had concluded it, 
he conducted me to the brow of the mountain, 
where are ſtill the remains of a caſtle. In 
« this fortreſs,” ſaid he, (renewing his diſcourſe) 
« the noble and unfortunate Marechal de Mont- 
4 morenci was confined, after the combat of 
« Caſtelnaudari, in 1632. So amiable was his 
« character, ſo general the attachment borne 
& to him, and ſo deteſted the Cardinal de Rich- 
« lieu his enemy, that the ladies of the place 
« attempted by a ſtratagem to procure him his 
6 liberty. They ſent him, as a preſent, a large 
ac pye, in which was concealed a ſilken ladder 
6 of ropes. He loſt no time in endeavouring 
44 to profit of this inſtrument for his eſcape ; z and 
< having fixed it, the ſame evening, to the 
& window of his apartment, he ordered his va- 
cc [et to deſcend firſt, in the intention of fol- 
« lowing him; but the ſervant having unfor- 
cc tunately miſſed his hold, fell, and broke his 
6 thigh. The centinels, alarmed at the cries he 
6 uttered, ran to the ſpot, and intercepted the 
C Marechal. He was cad to Toulouſe, 
cc and FOR to death.“ 

My 
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My polite conductor quitted me, and I con- 
tinued my walk. Leytoure occupies a level 
ſpace of more than half a mile in circumference. 
The fortifications, in many parts, are yet en- 
tire; and the ſituation, admirably calculated for 


defence, was probably the motive which induced 


the Romans to fix their reſidence there. 

I left Leytoure at noon, and arrived here laſt 
night, the diſtance being only five-and-twenty 
miles. This city is the capital of Armagnac. 
Like the laſt, it lies on the ſummit and declivity 
of a hill, which deſcends very rapidly on every 
ſide. Other hills riſe at a ſmall diſtance, and in- 
veſt it round. Through the vale below runs a 
rivulet, called the Gers. The inhabitants are 
about ſix thouſand ; the buildings modern and 
elegant; the ſtreets, though in general narrow, 
yet clean, and well paved. In the centre of the 
city ſtands the cathedral. It is one of the moſt 
magnificent in France, both as to conſtruQtion 
and internal decorations. The painted windows 


are only inferior to thoſe of Gouda in Holland. 


The chapels are of equal beauty, and adorned 
at a prodigious expence. 

The revenues of the ſee, which is archiepiſ- 
copal, amount annually to three hundred thou- 
ſand livres. The palace correſponds to theſe 


| ample poſſeſſions, and is a very handſome ſtruc- 


ture. The apartments are furniſhed with a vo- 
luptuous ſplendour, rather becoming a temporal 
than a ſpiritual prince: and in the chamber 


where the archbiſhop himſelf ſleeps, I could 


not 


is very ample, and adorned with ſome portraits. 
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not help ſmiling at a number of holy viſe 
which he has diſpoſed round a bed, on which 


Heliogabalus might have repoſed. Fhe library 


Among theſe, a fine head of the Cardinal de Po- 
lignac drew my attention. There is infinite ge- 
nins marked in the countenance. A pale face; 
the contour oval; an aquiline nofe, and an eye 
looking forward into futurity. Over the ſcarlet 
robe hangs the croſs of the Holy Ghoft, on his 
breaſt, He was archbiſhop of Außen, as they 
informed me. 

The country through which I have paſſed, to 
the fouth of the Garonne, is much more hilly, 
or rather mountainous, than that on the other 
ſide. It is not, however, leſs fertile or agreeable. 
Though I am aſſured every article of life is more 
than doubled in price within theſe laſt ten years, 
yet this province is ſtill one of the cheapeſt in the 
. Kingdom. 'The common wine is at preſent only 
five liards a bottle. Hares, partridges, and moſt 
kinds of game, are in vaſt abundance. Add to 
this, a happy climate, and a people polite and 
gay from natural diſpoſition, and you'll allow 
that a man muſt be very , who would 
die here of ennui. 7 

To-morrow I continue my journey to Tarbes, 
and Pau. Meanwhile I am, &c. 


Orthez 
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| Orthez in Bearn, 
Saturday, 21ſt October, 177g, 
RMAGNAC ! is a hilly and romantic coun- 
try, abounding in beautiful proſpects, 
where the ſavage and the cultivated are finely 
blended. © At Rabaſteins, a little town, I entered 
the province of Bigorre, and got the ſame eve- 
ning to Tarbes, which is the capital. My in- 
tention was to have viſited Barege, ſo famous 
for its medicinal baths; but its ſituation in the 
midſt of the Pyrenees, where winter has already 
begun, and which are covered at, this time with 
ſnow, has induced me to relinquiſh my deſign, I 
ſpent a day at Bagneres de Bigorre. This place 
is hardly leſs celebrated than the former. It is 
only about twelve miles diſtant from Tarbes, and 
the road lies through a rich vale, at the ter- 
mination of which, immediately under the Pyre- 
nean mountains, ſtands the town. It has been 
crowded with company during the ſummer, who 
are now forſaking it. Nothing can exceed the 
environs of Bagneres in beauty. Even at this 
ſeaſon, when nature is declining in gaiety, 
and the leaves begin to take the hue of au- 
tumn, it yet retains a thouſand charms. The 
Pyrenees which riſe above it, nd whoſe craggy 
ſummits are loſt in clouds, form an object the 
moſt auguſt and moſt magnificent to be imagi- 
ned ; while on the other ſide appear fertile vallies 


covered with vines, and interſperſed with hamlets. 
'There 
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There are many ſprings near Bagneres, both 
warm and cold, which iſſue out of the moun- 


_ _ tains, and are of different virtues. Thoſe called 
ce Les bains de falut,” are the principal, about 


half a mile from the place, and the walk to which, 
between the hills is wondrouſly agreeable. 


I cannot but regret that the year is too far ad- 


vanced to permit me to ſpend ſome weeks among 
the Pyrenees. An admirer of nature muſt find 
ample ſubject for inveſtigation, and equal ſour- 
ces of delight, amid the various extraordinary 
ſcenes which preſent themſelves in this chain of 
rocks, ſtretching from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean. It would ſeem as if they were deſign- 
ed to form a barrier between France and Spain, 
which no union of blood or policy can ever effec- 
tually ſurmount, notwithſtanding the celebrated 
words of Louis the fourteenth to his grandſon, 
* ready to ſet out for Madrid Mon fils, 
n'y a plus des Pyrenees.” 

I left Tarbes Wedneſday laſt, and got to Pau in 
fix hours, the diſtance not exceeding thirty miles. 
The province of Bearn begins about a league 
from Tarbes, at the aſcent of a very ſteep and 
lofty hill, which divides it from Bigorre. The 
City of Pau will be for ever memorable in hiſtory, 
ſince it was the birth-place of Henry the fourth. 
This immortal pgnce was born in the caſtle, 
then the reſidence of the kings of Navarre. 
You will not doubt that I viſited it with equal 
pleaſure and accuracy. It ſtands on one of the 
| moſt romantick and ſingular ſ pete! have ever ſeen, 


at 


of" 
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at the weſt end of the town, upon a rock which 


terminates perpendicular and abrupt. Below, 


runs the Gave, a river, or rather a torrent, that 
riſes in the Pyrenees, and empties itſelf into the 
Adour. On the other ſide, about two miles off, 
is a ridge of hills, covered with vineyards, which 
ptoduce the Vin de Jorengon,” ſo much 
admired ; and beyond all, at the diſtance of nine 
leagues, appear the Pyrenees themſelves, cove- 
ring the horizon from eaſt to weſt, and bounding 
the proſpect. The caſtle though now in a ſtate of 
decay, is yet habitable ;. and the apartments are 
bung with tapeſtry, ſaid to be the work of Jane 
queen of Navarre, and mother to Henry the 
fourth, Gaſton the fourth, Count de Foix, 
who married Leonora, heireſs of the crown of 
Navarre, began the edifice in 1464; but Henry 
d' Albret compleated and enlarged it, about the 
year 1519, hen he made choice of Pau to reſide 
in; and where, during 820 man his reign, 
he held his little court. 

In a chamber, which by its 105 was mes 
ly a room of ſtate, is à fine length portrait of 
chat Jane whom I have juſt mentioned. Her 
dreſs reſembles thoſe in which our Elizabeth is 
uſually depictured, and is very ſplendid. The 
head -dreſs is adorned with pearls; round her 
neck ſhe wears a ruff; and her arms, which are 


likewiſe covered with pearls; are concealed quite 


to the wriſt by her habit. At her waiſt hangs a 
miniature portrait by a chain. The fingers of 
her right hand play on the ſtrings of à guittar ; 
Vor. II. K and 
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* in her left he holds an a "2" 
chief, The painter has drawn her as young, yet 
not in the firſt bloom of youth, Her features are 
regular. It is a thin countenance, rather long; 
the eyes hazel, and the eye · bro ws finely arched, 
Her noſe is well formed, though large; and her 
mouth pretty. She was a great princeſs, of high 
ſpirit, and undaunted magnanimity. Her memory 
is not cheriſhed by the French, becauſe ſhe was 
the proteQreſs of the Hugonots, and the friend 
of Coligni ; but the en, of her life evince 
her merit. 

In one of the lie chambers, is another 
portrait, of Henry the fourth as a boy; and on 
the ſecond floor, is the apartment in which he 
was born. The particulars of his birth are in 
themſelves fo curious, and as relating to ſo great 
and good a prince, are ſo peculiarly intereſting, 
that I doubt not you will forgive my enumerating 
them, even though you ſhould have ſeen them 
elſe where. His mother. Jane had already loſt 
two ſons, the duke de Beaumont, and the count 
de Marle; Henry d' Albret, her father, anxious 
to ſee an heir to his dominionss enjoined her, 
when ſhe accompanied her huſband, Anthony of 
Bourbon, to the wars of Picardy, if ſhe became 
with- child, to return to Pau, and lye in, as he 
would biraſelf ſuperintend the education of the 


ſents to aer her, if Fw failed to 
comply with this injunction. The princeſs, in 


obedience to the os: 8 command, Rar in he 
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_ ninth month of her pregnancy, quitted Com- 


piegne in, the end of November, traverſed all 


France in fifteen days, and arrived at Pau, where 


ſhe was delivered of a ſon, on the thirteenth of 


1 December, 1553. She was deſirous to ſee her 


father's will; which he kept in a golden box; 
and he promiſed to put it into her hands, pro- 
vided ſhe admitted of his being preſent at her 
delivery, and would, during the pains of labour, 
ſing a ſong in the Bearnois language. She had 
courage enough to perform this unuſual requeſt; 
and the king being called down on the news of 
her illneſs, ſhe immediately ſung a Bearnois ſong, 
beginning, Notre Dame, du bout du pont, 


44 gidez moi en cette heure. As ſhe finiſhed it, 


Henry was born. The king inſtantly performed 


his promiſe, by giving her the box, together 


with a golden chain, which he tyed about her 
neck; and taking the infant into his own apart- 
ment, he began by making him ſwallow ſome 
drops of wine, and rubbing his lips with a root 
of garlic. The manner of his being brought up 
was ſimilar, and almoſt unexampled in a prince. 
He was ſent to the caſtle of Coarace in Bearn; 
where, without any regard to his quality, he 


uſed to run about with the children of the neigh- 
| bouring peaſants, barefooted and bareheaded, even 


in the ſeverity of winter. This formed his body 
to fatigue and hardſhip; for the exerciſe of which 
he had no little occaſion during his future life, 
in the long wars with, Henry the third, and the 
duke of Mayenne. They ſtill ſhew a tortoiſe- 

| K 2 ſhell 
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ſhell which ſerved him for a cradle, and is pre- 
-ſerved on that account. 
Several of the ſovereigns of Navarre reſided 
.and died in the caſtle of Pau. Francois Phcebus, 
. who mounted the throne in 1479, expired here 
in 1483. He was only ſixteen years of age, his 
mother being regent. The young king, who 
was paſſionately fond of muſic, having taken up 
a flute, had no ſooner applied it to his mouth, 
than he felt himſelf ſtruck with a poiſon fo 
violent, that he died in two hours. This murder 
was attributed to Ferdinand of Arragon, a man 
whoſe character juſtified the worſt imputations, 
and who ſeized on the kingdom ſoon after. Ca- 
therine de Foix ſucceeded her brother Francois 
Phebus. She married John d' Albret; and was 
the laſt real queen of Navarre, only. an empty 
title having remained to her ſueceſſors. She died 
of grief for the loſs of her dominions, which was 
chiefly cauſed by the incapacity and cowardice of 
her huſband. Her reproach to him was very 
poignant; „Dom Jean,“ ſaid ſhe, ſi nous 
« fuſſions nés, vous Catherine de Foix, et moi 
% Dom Jean d' Albret, nous n'aurions jamais 
ee perdu la Navarre!”  _ | 
Pau. is a handſome city, ol built, and con- 
. tains near ſix thouſand inhabitants. It is a modern 
place, having owed its formation entirely to the 
caſtle, and the reſidence which the kings of 
Navarte made in it. | 


| n 
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2 I purſued my journey this morning. The 


country from Pau to Orthez is moſtly level, 
finely cultivated, and abounding in vines. The 


peaſants ſpeak a jargon unintelligible even to the 


French. Their dreſs too differs very much from 
thoſe worn in Guyenne, and both that and their 


complexions- bear a reſemblance to the Spaniſh. 
his place is a city and biſhopric, but the 


meaneſt, I believe, in France. The cathedral 


is a wretched edifice, very barbarous, very ancient, 


and very ruinous. I expected to have found ſome 
monuments of the kings of Navarre in it; but 
have been diſappointed. The remains of the 
caſtle are very noble. Its ſituation is fine, on a 


hill, commanding the town of Orthez, and a 
great extent of country. The people call it 


« Le Chateau de la Reine Jeanne,” becauſe 


that queen reſided in it, during many years, in 


preference to Pau. Some of the apartments, 
though in ruins, may yet be entered. The 


princeſs Blanche, daughter to John king of 
Arragon and Navarre, was ſhut up, and died 
| here. Her brother being dead, ſhe became 
heireſs to the crown ; but her father having de- 
livered her into the hands of her younger ſiſter 
 Lednora, counteſs of Foix, ſhe confined her in 
the caſtle of Orthez, and after an impriſonment 


of two years, cauſed her to be poiſoned in 1464. 
Hiſtory, from its earlieſt commencement to 


the preſent century, preſents only a frightful 


picture of maſſacres, perfidies, and crimes, at 


which humanity recoils. We find ambition and 
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ſubtlety almoſt always triumphant, while inno- 
cence, and the moſt amiable qualities, unleſs 
accompanied with vigour and. capacity, uſually 
conduct their unhappy poſſeſſors to violent or 
ignominious exits——But I have done with re- 
flections. It is late, and I ſet out to-morrow for 
| Bayonne. Probably from thence, I may ſend 
you the concluſion of this letter. 


Bayonne, Wedneſday, 22th Oe, 1775. 


Continued my journey laſt Sunday morning. 
The Pays de Bearn is a fine country, abound- 
ing in acclivities, and induſtriouſly cultivated. 
LI arrived at this city in the afternoon. It is 
one of the moſt agreeably ſituate in France, at 
the conflux of two rivers, the Adour and the 
Nive. The firſt. is ſcarce leſs conſiderable than 
the 'Thames oppoſite Lambeth, and acroſs it is 
a wooden bridge, which joins the place to a 
ſuburb called Le Fauxbourg du St. Eſprit.” 9 
The Nive, which is ſmall, and riſes in the Pyre- 
nees, interſects the centre of the city, and re- 
ſembles one of the canals in Holland. Advan- 
tageous as this ſituation appears for commerce, 
that of Bayonne is not only inconſiderable, but 
diminiſhes yearly. The entrance into the Adour, 
which is about four miles below the town, is 
rendered both difficult and hazardous from the 
ſands which ne and form a bar acroſs 
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the mouth. Superadded to this inconvenience, 
the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux draws to it 
moſt of thoſe articles of trade formerly exported 
from hence ; and ſo rapidly have both the com- 
merce and population declined, that the former 
is reduced to the ſhadow of what it once was, 
and the number of inhabitants has decreaſed 
within theſe laſt twelve years from twenty-one 
thouſand to hardly ten thouſand. It is notwith- 
ſtanding a very agreeable place of reſidence, and 
furniſhes in profuſion all the requiſites for human 
life. Wild fowl is in prodigious. plenty, and the 
flavour exceedingly delicate. The ſea and river 
ſupply excellent fiſh. The Vinde Cap Breton,“ 
and the Vin d' Anglet, which are made in the 
adjoining country, infinitely exceed the miſerable 
claret drank all over this part of the kingdom, 
and are ſold at eight ſous a bottle. They are 
ſurrounded with woods, which render fuel one 
of the cheapeſt articles, and the climate itſelf is 
delicious, though the extreme vicinity of the 
Pyrenean mountains increaſes the cold in winter. 
The buildings of the city are in general in an 
antique taſte; and ſome of the ſtreets, like thoſe 
of La Rochelle, have porticos on either fide; 
but the Place de Grammontꝰ on the bank of 
the Adour is adorned with very elegant modern 
houſes, and public edifices. On an eminence in 
the midſt of the town ſtands the cathedral. TI 
could gain no other intelligence from the inha- 
bitants reſpecting its conſtruction, except that 
ws — erected it during the time they were 
K 4 maſters 


maſters of Bayonne. It is a venerable pile; and, 
to judge from the ſtyle and ornaments of the 
various parts, cannot be older than 1350. I have 
made ſeveral viſits to it, in hopes of diſcovering 
ſome tombs or monuments of antiquity; but 
there is not any thing except the relics of St. 
Leo, who was put to death here in 907, and 
Whoſe bones are preſerved in a ſplendid ſhrine, 
_- over the high altar. 


» Bayonne, though conſide red-a as a frontier place, 
is very ill fortified, the ramparts and foſſes being 


equally neglected. On the north ſide of the Adour, 
Louis the fourteenth cauſed a citadel to be con- 
ſtructed by Vauban, on a hill which commands 
the town, and there are always about a thouſand 
ſoldiers kept here in garriſon. Till the year 1193, 
this city and a conſiderable territory round it was 
governed by its own Viſcounts. The Engliſh 
rendered themſelves maſters of it under the reign 
of Richard the firſt, and retained the poſſeſſion 
till 1451, when Charles the ſeventh's victorious 
arms annexed it to the crown of France. It has 
never ſince been retakep, though Philip the third 
and fourth of Spain made each an attempt 
upon it. 
The common people are called, from the name 
of the province in which Bayonne is ſituate, 
e“ Baſques. Their dreſs is peculiar to them- 
den The women comb the hair up on the 
crown of their heads, and cover it with a fort of 


| cap exactly reſembling a little turban. This bas 
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ſexes are darker conſiderably than in Guyenne, 
and they ſpeak a jargon called the Baſque, which 
has ſcarce any affinity either with the French, 
Spaniſh, or even the Gaſcon dialect. x 
l had ſome intention, before 1 arrived here, of 
viſiting Pampelona, in the Spaniſh Navarre ; 
but the advanced ſeaſon, the Pyrenean mountains, 
which render it very difficult to paſs even in the 
ſmalleſt two-wheeled carriage, and above all, the 
mortality among the cattle, which has reigned a 
conſiderable. time in this and the adjoining pro- 
vinces, are ſuch. inſuperable obſtacles as compel, 
me to relinquiſh my deſign. 

At this city my journey to the ſouthward ter- 
minates, and to-morrow I ſet out for Toulouſe, 
Lam under a neceſſity of taking the ſame route 
by which I came as far as Auſch, there being no 
other poſt-road in this part of France. I ſhall 
write as I proceed, Adieu! 


e K 5 Toulouſe, 


e Toulouſe, 8th November, 117, 

HE country from Bayonne to the paſſage 

of the Adour, is heathy, woody, and ſterile, 
neither well peopled nor cultivated in compariſon 
with moſt parts of Bearn, and Bigorre. I got to 
Orthez in the evening. The fun had ſet, but 
after the fineſt day imaginable: I walked out, and 
prompted by a remaitring curioſity to look once 
more at the ruins of the caftle, I aſcended the hill 
on which it ſtands, and ſpent a few minutes within 
the walls. The-gloom of night began already to 
ſhade the chambers, and ſpread an awful melan- 
choly through the whole edifice. As ] paſſed out 
of the great gate way into the road on my return 
to the inm am old peaſant met me, and with infi- 
nite ſimplicity aſſured me, that it was already paſt 
the hour when the inhabitants ventured into the 
caſtle, becauſe the apparition of a princeſs who 
had been murdered in it, walked at pight ; and 
that he himſelf when young had ſeen and heard 
things very unuſual, and very terrifying, in the 
great tower. This tradition of a murdered prin- 
ceſs is certainly that of the unfortunate Blanche, 
whom Þ mentioned before ; and was one of thoſe 
cataſtrophes which naturally give birth among 
the credulous and ſuperſtitious multitude to tales 
of ſpectres, and all their train of horrors. 


I dined 
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. T dined at Pau, and paſſed ſome time in the 
' & Parc d' Henri quatre.” This is a beautiful 
wood; overhanging the Gave, and terminating 
at a point, from whence is an extenſive and ro- 
mantic proſpe&t. As Henry, while he held his 
court in Bearn, was fond of this grove, it has 
retained his name. 

I ſpent four days at Tarbes on my return. 
The town ſtands in the midſt of a finely cultivated 
plain, but contains no objects of entertainment or 
inſtruction in itſelf. . N 

Francis the firſt, at the marriage of his ſiſter 
Margaret with Henry d'Albret, gave her the 
Armagnac and Bigorre as a dowry; and that 
celebrated princeſs, ſo well known for her genius 
and writings, died at the“ Chateau d'Odos,“ 
only a league from Tarbes, in 1549. 

L croſſed all Armagnac to this city, and arrived 
here the third of November. Toulouſe is the 
moſt diſagreeable and ill built place I have ſeen 
in France. It is a vaſt labyrinth, compoſed of 
ſtreets ſo crooked, narrow, and winding, that it 
requires a clue to conduct a ſtranger thro? them. 
No ſquares, or public places, adorned with ele- 
gant buildings, as at Nantes or Bourdeaux, tho“ 
it equals this laſt in ſize. I almoſt accuſe myſelf 
for having remained fix days in a city, which 
preſents ſcarce any thing to the eye or under- 
ſtanding; and where the imagination cannot even' 
receive that pleaſing ſenſation which reſults from 
NN the ſpot where — actions have been 

_ Performed 
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a in paſt ages. The annals of Toulouſe 
are marked with little beſides acts of cruelty or 
ſuperſtition ; ; the death of a ede, and 
the execution of a Calas. 
The cathedral is by no means a ſplendid pile 
of architecture. It was erected by Raymond the 
ſixth about the year 1200. You will recollect 
that Languedoc was governed during ſeveral cen- 
turies by counts. Jane, the daughter and heireſs 
of Raymond the ſeventh, was married to Alfonſo, 
brother of Lewis the ninth, and by the death of 
theſe two princes, who expired within a few days 
of each other at Savona in Italy, immediately after 
St. Louis's miſerable cruſade and ſiege of Tunis, 
the county of Toulouſe was united to the crown 
of France in 1271. | 

The tomb of Pibrac, whoſe name is ſo often 
mentioned under Henry the third, is in the church 
« de grands Auguſtins. This grave magiſtrate 
became amorous of the ſecond Margaret, queen 
of Navarre, and ſacriſiced, as hiſtory declares, 
at the treaty of Nerac, his public duties to his 
attachment for that princeſs. In a hiſtory of this 
city which I procured .on my arrival, a curious 
anecdote occurs relating to Margaret. Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, ſays the author, after the con- 
ference of Nerac, retired to Toulouſe, carrying 
with her the queen of Navarre, who was tired of 
ber huſband and chagrined at his amours. The 

court, deſpairing of the queen of France's preg- 


nancy, who had been married five years to Henry 
the 
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the third, was very deſirous that Margaret might 
have children. Catherine, her mother, ever ad- 
dicted to aſtrology, having heard that there re- 
ſided at Caſtelnaudari, a woman famous for her 
{kill in telling fortunes, and prying into futurity, 
went thither with her daughter to conſult this 
« Diſeure de bonne aventure.” The princeſs was 
ſubmitted ina ſtate of nudity to the old woman's 
inſpection, who examined all the parts of her 
perſon with extreme accuracy, and particularly 
thoſe on which her judgment muſt naturally 
depend. She then returned this plain anſwer to 
the queen, with certain medicines which ſhe had 
compoſed. <©* Madame, votre fille eſt d'une tres- 
© bonne conſtitution, et je me promets un bon 
c ſucces. de mon remede, pourvu qu'elle puiſſe 
« gagner ſur elle de ſe tenir chaſte, tout le tems 
qui eſt marque dans le regime; car Papprends 
que vous ètes mere et fille de grandes coureuſes.” 
But Margaret, whoſe conſtitution was of the 
moſt amorous nature, found too great a difficulty 
in ſubmitting to a preſcription which precluded 
her thoſe pleaſures ſhe loved; nor could the perſon 
conſulted have found out any better means of 
preſerving her credit, than by laying her royal 
patient under an injunction, which the knowledge 
ſhe had of her character and complexion, ren- 

dered it very certain ſhe would infringe. 
Toulouſe has ſome internal commerce by 
means of the famous canal cut to join the two 
ſeas, which opens into the Garonne juſt above 
= the 
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the city, and conveys all the articles of trade from 
Cette to- Bourdeaux, acroſs Languedoc and Guy- 
enne. This communication is however of little 
advantage to the place, which owes all its gaiety 
to the parliament, and the Provincial nobleſſe, 
who reſide here in winter. I leave it this after- 
noon, and am meanwhile, 3 35ut 


Fours, &c. 


Beziers, Monday, . 13th November, 1773. 


{ Quitted” Toulouſe laſt Thurſday, and ſlept at 

Caſtelnaudari, which is near forty reiles diſ- 
tant: it is a tolerable town, and ſituate on the 
royal canal. The Saracens who conquered this 
part of France during the decay of the empire, 
are ſaid to have been its founders. About half a 
mile from it, in a hollow valley between two 
riſing grounds, is the ſpot where the unfortunate 
duke of Montmorenci, covered with wounds, 
and thrown from his horſe, was taken priſoner. I 
lamented as I ſtood on it, the fate of ſo good and 
amiable a prince. He was the Ruſſel of France, 
who fell a ſacrifice to the ſtern and unrelenting 
policy of Richlieu. The grandſon of that Mont- 
morenci, ' who expired in arms for the defence 
of the monarchy, at ſeventy-ſeven years of age; 
ſon to Henry d' Amville, conſtable under Henry 
the fourth; he himſelf of a character the moſt 
elevated, munificent, and benevolent; leſs guilty, 

even 
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even in his oppoſition to government, than Gaſ- 
ton duke of Orleans; and, though enemy of the 
miniſter, guiltleſs of rebellion againſt his ſove- 
reign, How many circumſtances to extenuate 
his crime ! I cannot but regard this execution 
as one of thoſe which tarniſh in the higheſt - 
degree the great name of Richlieu, and, amid 
all the ſplendor of his — force us to abhor 
the man. 
It is about twenty-five mii from Caſtelnaudari 

to Carcaſſonne, where I ſtaid the remainder of the 
enſuing day. Carcaſſonne conſiſts of two diſtinct 
cities, ſeparated by the little river Aude. The 
molt ancient of theſe, called La Haute Ville,” 
ſtands on the ſummit of a hill ; the lower tawn 
which is in the plain, is of ſuperior ſize, and 
both are ſurrounded with Gothic walls, battle- 
ments, and turrets, in the moſt perfect preſer- 
vation. This place bore a conſiderable ſhare in 
that celebrated cruſade undertaken againſt the 
Albigeois in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and which forms one of the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing diſplays of ſuperſtition and groſs barbarity to 
be found in the annals of the world. 
During the reigns of the laſt kings of the Car- 
lovingian race, when the royal power was nearly, 
annihilated! by their weakneſs, moſt of the cities 
in Languedoe erected themſelves into little inde- 
pendent ſtates, governed by their own princes. 
Careaſſonne was under the dominion of Viſcounts. 
At the time when pope Innocent the third patro- 
* and commanded the commiſſion of hoſtilities 
_ againſt 
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againſt theſe unhappy perſons, Raymond, the 
reigning Viſcount, was included in the number. 
Simon de Montfort, general of the army of the 
church, inveſted the city in 1209. Terrified at 
the fate of ſeveral other places where the moſt 
horrible maſſacres had been committed, the in- 
habitants demanded to capitulate; but this act 
of grace was only extended to them under a con- 
dition, equally cruel, unparalleled, and incredible, 
if the unanimous teſtimony of all the cotemporary 
writers did not force us to believe it. The people 
found in the place, were all obliged without diſ- 
tinction of rank or ſex, to go out perfectly naked; 
Agnez the Viſcounteſs, was not exempted, tho? 
young and beautiful, from this ignominious and 
ſhocking puniſhment. On les fit ſortir tout 
« nudsde la Ville de Carcaſſonne (ſays an ancient 
© author) afin qu'ils regeuſſent de la honte, en 
« montrant ces parties du corps que la-purete de 
6 la langue n'exprime point, deſquelles ils avoient 
& abuſe, et $'en Etoient ſervis dans des crimes ex- 
44 ecrables.” It ſeems by this, that the Albigeois 
-were accuſed by their enemies of ſome enormities, 
probably feigned; and ſimilar to thoſe which re- 
ligious-enmity and prejudice has attributed to the 
followers of Zinzendorf in the preſent century. 

I continued my journey Saturday to Narbonne; 
the country from Toulouſe to the gates of that 
City is very unpleaſant; it is a plain, open, naked, 
and in many parts, barren ; ſcarce a tree is to be 
ſeen, except olives, and thoſe neither large nor 


numerous. On one hand appear the Pyrenees at 
a con- 
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a conſiderable diſtance; and on the other, the 
chain of rocks, called the Black Mountains, 
which divide Languedoc from the province of 
Rouergue. The weather was cold, and found it 
difficult to procure a miſerable fire made of vine 
twigs, and roots of olives. The population is 
very thin likewife, and the appearance of every 
thing bleak and inhoſpitable. I went about a 
league out of the road near Carcaſſonne, to a 
little town called Trebé, where the canal paſles 
over the river Aude, and got to Narbonne in the 
afternoon, | 
I muſt own I was infinitely diſappointed in that 
city, which retains ſcarce any veſtiges of its an- 
cient grandeur, Narbonne, which pretends to 
the moſt remote antiquity under the Celtic kings, 
in ages previous to the Roman conqueſts; which 
under theſe latter maſters, gave its name to all 
the “ Gallia Narbonenſis,” and was a colony 
of the firſt conſideration, is now dwindled to a 
wretched, ſolitary town, containing ſcarce eight 
thouſand perſons, of whom three-fourths are 
prieſts and women. The ſtreets and buildings 
are mean and ruinous: it has a communication 
with the Mediterranean, from which it is about 
three leagues diſtant, by a ſmall river which in- 
terſects the place; but their commerce is very 
limited, and chiefly conſiſts in ſome grain which 
they export to Cette and Marſeilles. No marks 
remain of Roman magnificence, except ſeveral 
inſcriptions in different parts of the city; and if 
the churches did not keep employed ſome hundred 
eccleſiaſtics, 
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eccleſiaſtics, who are occupied in the ſalutary 
and beneficial duties of chanting requiems and 
veſpers, it would probably ceaſe in a few years 
to exiſt at all. 

The See is ſaid to have been founded by 
Charlemagne, but the preſent cathedral is much 
more modern; only the choir remains, which is 
in the fineſt ſtyle of the Gothic edifices. In the 
center, before the high altar, is the tomb of 
Philip the Bold. It is compoſed of white marble: 
the king is repreſented in an extended poſture, 
his head repoſing on a cuſhion powdered with 
fleurs de lis. The face is that of a man in the 
prime of life, the features regular and pleaſing ; 
he has a beard on the upper lip and chin, and his 
hair floats in great quantity on his neck. In his 
right hand is the dalmatique, ' reſembling a 
paſtoral ſtaff; and in the left he holds a ſcepire, 
and the ſcales of juſtice. He has a regal crown 
on his head, and his feet reſt on a lion. Behind, 
in the old black letter, is this inſcription. 


6: « Sepultura bonz Memoriz 
“Philippi, 

« quondam Francorum Regis, 

« Filit beati Ludovici, 
4 qui Perpignani calida Febre 

ab hac Luce migravit, 
« 3 Non: OQobris, 
4 Anno Dni 1285.“ 


| You may perhaps recolle& that Philip died at 
forty-five years of age, on his return from - 
_ ill 
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ill concerted and unfortunate expedition againſt 
the king of Arragon. The body was brought 

here from Perpignan, and the bones having been 
ſeparated by boiling water from the fleſh, were 
carried to St. Denis and interred there. 

The diſtance from Narbonne to this city is 
twenty miles. The mountain of Malpas, which 
was cut through, to admit the paſſage of the 
royal Canal, lies only a mile out of the road. It 
was impoſſible to paſs ſo extraordinary a work 
without viſiting it. The effect produced on the 
ſpectator is ſublime in the higheſt degree: a large 
flight of ſteps at either end, permits gratifying 
curioſity by the minuteſt ſurvey of it. I deſcended 
into the excavation, and walked through the 
mountain along the ſide of the canal. The 
length of it, is exactly two hundred and ten 


|  Paces, or more than ſix hundred feet; and the 


perpendicular heighth from the water to the 
ſurface of the incumbent earth, is two hundred 
and two feet. A great part of the mountain has 
been vaulted at a vaſt expence, in the apprehen- 
ſion of its falling, from the prodigious weight; 
and the annual repairs neceſſary to it amount to 
a large ſum. The breadth of the canal itſelf is 
at leaſt twenty feet; and though the diſtance 
hollowed through the ground is ſo conſiderable, 
yet the light is perfectly admitted. This was 
the greateſt obſtacle to the completion of the 
junction of the two ſeas; and its execution has 
immortalized the famous Riquet, whom Louis 


the fourteenth employed in the enterprize. He 
| was 
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was made Count de Caraman, and his deſcen- 
dants yet enjoy the title. 

arrived here laſt night. Beziers is an opulent 
and conſiderable city, containing above twenty 
thouſand inhabitants, and ſituated in a delicious 
country. It covers all the ſides of a very ſteep 
and lofty hill, on the higheſt point of which is 
built the cathedral. At the foot rolls the river 
Orbe. The proſpect is extenſive and beautiful, 
bounded to the north by mountains, and termi- 
nated on the fouth by the Mediterranean. It is 
accounted one of the moſt plentiful and eligible 
places of reſidence in the kingdom, all the 
neceſſaries and elegancies of the table being pro- 
curable, and at the moſt moderate prices. 

Beziers is ſaid to have been a (e Statio Ro- 
c mana,” and uſed by them as a place of arms. 
The ſiege was one of the moſt memorable and 
bloody which happened during the cruſade 
againſt the Albigenſes. The garriſon defended 
it with determined bravery ; and every other 
means being unequal to their reduction, it was 
reſolved to ſtorm it. The papal· Nuncio, aſſiſted 
by Guſman the Spaniard, beter known under the 
name of St. Dominic, exhorted the troops to 
behave with courage in this pious enterprize, and: 
promiſed them remiſſion from all their paſt 
offences. After a long and obſtinate ſtruggle, 
the city was entered by the victorious ſoldiery, 
who maſſacred, in cold blood, ſixty thouſand of 
the wretched inhabitants, without diſtinction of 
ix, rank, or age, and afterwards reduced it to 
aſhes. 


0 
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aſhes. I leave it to your own generous and 
feeling mind, to make the natural refleQions on 
this horrid cataſtrophe. I fear to permit myſelf 
to comment on ſuch an event, to which there 
are but too many-ſimilar in the hiftory of the 
| Romiſh church. The form of that religion is 
doubtleſs unhappy-and deſtructive to the human 
race, which nouriſhes in its eſſence the ſeeds of 
theological controverſy, and metaphyſical ſubtil- 
ties; which, though contemptible in themſelves, 
neceſſarily produce that ſpirit of intoleration and 
perſecution, that uniform experience proves to 
be the certain conſequence of a difference in 
opinion on ſacred ſubjects. Happy the Romans 
and the Greeks, who eſtabliſhed no cruſades to 
convert the provinces they ſubdued! who maſ- 
ſacred no people for their adherence to the ſuper- 
ſtition of their anceſtors, who knew no points of 
ſcholaſtic or polemical divinity; but with open 
arms received the gods of the conquered nations, 
and admitted Iſis, and the dog Anubis, to a 
place in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus | 
Edward the Black Prince laid ſiege to Beziers 
in 1355, but without ſucceſs. He ravaged all 
this part of Languedoc, and advanced even as far 
as Fabrigues, a little town at two leagues diſtant 
from Montpelier. There he halted ; and whether 
from an apprehenſion of being intercepted in his 
retreat, or his army being ſatiated with booty, 
began his march back. He burnt the ſuburbs of 
Narborne and Carcaſſonne on his way, ſpread 
terror through all the neighbouring provinces, 
and 
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and brought his ſoldiers in triumph to Bourdeaux, 
laden with ſpoils. 

The cathedral contains nothing remarkable, 
except the tomb of Blanche of France. Philip 
of Valois, her father, became enamoured, at the 
age of fifty-ſix, of Blanche d' Evreux, the moſt 
beautiful princeſs in Europe. She was only 
ſixteen years old; but this diſproportion did not 
prevent the nuptials. The King enjoyed his 
bride a very ſhort time; he died the enſuing 
year, of the ſame diſeaſe which proved fatal to 
Louis the twelfth, and to Don John, ſon to 
Ferdinand and Iſabel of Spain. The queen was 
left with child, and lay in ſome months afterwards 
of the princeſs Blanche. When ſhe had attained 
her twentieth year, ſhe was betrothed to the 
"Count of Barcelona, and died at this city, on 
| Her journey into Catalonia, 

I leave Beziers this en. Meanwhile, 


adieu! 


'Taraſcon 
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Taraſcon on the Rhone, 
Tueſday, 21ſt November, 177%. 


TON TPELIER is a delicious place of 
reſidence. I ſtaid there four days, and 
quitted it with extreme regret. 'The town 
itſeif is by no means handſome, the ftreets being 
almoſt all narrow, and badly laid out; but 
Nature ſeems to have choſen the hill on which 
it ſtands, to enrich with her choiceſt favours. 
The aſcent is eaſy and gradual on every ſide; 
and the ſtates of Languedoc have ornamented the 
ſummit of it at a vaſt expence, in a manner 
where taſte and magnificence are equally blended. 

The proſpect from this happy ſpot I cannot 
deſcribe, though I ſtudied it every day with an 
enthuſiaſtic pleaſure. Raphael's pencil, or Lor- 
raine's, might paint it, but even Shakeſpeare's 
colouring muſt do injuſtice to its beauties. The 


vales of Languedoc, covered with olives, or laid 


out in vineyards, are contraſted with rude rocks 
to the north, and die away into the ſea to the 
ſouth, Though winter has almoſt ſtripped the 
trees of their verdure, there is nothing melan- 
choly or deſart which preſents itſelf to the eye. 
A ſky ſerene and unclouded, an invigorating ſun, 
a keen and wholeſome air, ſpread a gaiety over 
November itſelf, which here is neither accom- 
panied with fogs nor rain. Montpelier has not- 
, loſt, within theſe thirty years, that 
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vogue which conduces more to the ſupport of a 
place, than any real advantages it may poſſeſs in 
point of ſalubrity; and the number of ſtrangers 
who viſit it from that motive is diminiſhed 
annually. Some trade is till carried on by a 
ſmall river, called the Les, which empties itſelf 
into the ſea, about a league off; but the 
Mediterranean has been retiring theſe three 
centuries from the whole coaſt of Languedoc and 
Provence. Frejus, between Toulon and Antibes, 
where the Emperor Auguſtus laid up his gallies 
after the battle of Led is now an _—_ 
city. 
You doubtleſs remember the celebrites' inter- 

view of Charles the fifth and Francis the firſt at 
Aigues-mortes. It is at preſent half a league 
from the ſhore, and has, of.conſequence, loſt al 
its ancient commerce, which was very extenſive. 
This event, which took place early in the laſt 


Century, induced the Cardinal de Richlieu, ever 


attentive to the grandeur and emolument of the 
ſtate, to conſtruct a port at Agde, which he 
effected. The remedy was only temporary, as 
the cauſe ſtill ſubſiſted; and before the year 1670 
Agde was rendered almoſt uſeleſs. Colbert then 
undertook to build the town of Cette, at which 
place all the commodities brought down the 
royal canal might be exported, and the province 
of Languedoc ſupplied with a port, of which 
otherwiſe it is totally deſtitute. A gentleman 
here has aſſured me, that the neceſſity alone of 
having a maritime town at the mouth of the 

canal, 
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canal, has hitherto prevented Cette from ſharing 
the fate of its predeceſſors, as the annual expence 
of clearing the harbour amounts to a hundred 
thouſand livres; and even theſe precautions 
cannot hinder the ſand from obſtructing the 
entrance, and forming a bar acroſs it, in a ſeries 
of years, Montpellier owes its chief elevation 
to this very circumſtance. The epiſcopal ſee 
was Originally at Maguelonne, a place on the 


ſea-ſhore ; but which declining, from the retreat 


of the water, Pope Paul the third transferred it 
there, in 1536, 

It is a garden from Montpelier to > Niſikies: 
flat, and every where cultivated. The peaſants 
are juſt beginning to gather their olives, which 
are amazingly numerous, and the trees planted 
with the ſame regularity as the orchards in 
England. TI cannot but envy the inhabitants this 
genial climate, and theſe fertile plains, and am 
ready to accuſe Nature of partiality in the infinite 
difference ſhe has put between the Languedocian 
and the Swediſh peaſant. In vain will you tell 
me the Amor Patriæ,“ the attachment we 
bear to that country where we were born, 
renders them equally happy, and obliterates or 
extinguiſhes all other diſtindtions. I know the 
force of this principle ; I feel it in my own 


| boſom; 1 cultivate it with the greateſt ardour 


but it cannot blind me to the infinite ſuperiority 
which certain regions of the earth are endowed 
with above the reſt, =, 


Vor. II. 1+. - I ſpent 
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I ſpent three days at Niſmes in the ſurvey of 
thoſe magnificent and beautiful remains of the 
Roman/greatneſs which yet ſubſiſt. They have 
been deſcribed a thouſand times; and it is not 
my intention to trouble you with a repetition of 
them. The Amphitheatre, and the „ maiſon 
6 quarr6e,”” are known through every kingdom 
of Europe. The firſt impreſſes with the deepeſt 
veneration; the latter excites the moſt elegant 
and refined delight. Indignation againſt the 
barbarians, who could violate and deface theſe 
glorious productions of antiquity, will mingle 
with the ſenſations of every beholder. One can 
ſcarce believe that Charles Martel, from hatred 
to the Roman name, had the ſavage fury to fill 
the corridores of the amphitheatre with wood, to 
which he ſet fire, with the intention to injure, 
though it ſurpaſſed his power to demoliſh, ſo vaſt 
an edifice. Yet even in deſpite of theſe attempts 


of barbarous nations, of the lapſe of ſo many 


ages, and inclemency of elements, its appearance 
at this time is the moſt auguſt which can be 
preſented to the mind. The prodigious circum- 
ference, the ſolidity and durability. of its con- 
ſtruction, the awful majeſty of ſo vaſt a pile, 
half perfect, half in ruin, impreſs with a tumult 
of ſentiments hard to be transfuſed by any de- 
ſcription. ' The © maiſon quarr&e,” is in far 
ſuperior preſervation. It appears to me to be the 
moſt perfect piece of architecture in the world, 
The order is the Corinthian, and all the laboured 
peauties of that ſtyle ſeem to be exhauſted in its 

conſtruction. 
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conſtruction. I bluſh for the bigotry and mean 
ſuperſtition which has converted this ſuperb 
temple into a chapel of the Virgin, decked out 
with crueifixes, gilding, and Catholic pageantry. 
At a quarter of a mile from the town of 
Niſmes, is another temple, far gone in a ſtate of 
decay. Immemoriat tradition declares that it 
| was conſecrated to Diana; but it is generally 
ſuppoſed to have been ſacred to the Dit infer- 
5 nales, as it is apparent that no light was 
admitted into it. In the inſide, are numbers of 
mutilated ſtatues, marbles, capitals, and inſerip- 
tions, which have been found from time to time. 
Cloſe to it, rifes a fountain, which may vie with 
that of Vaucluſe in beauty, though not in fame. 
It is of a prodigious ſize, and never diminiſhes in 
the longeſt droughts. As the channel through 
which it flows had become obſtructed in a ſeries 
of ages by ſand and grave], the inhabitants of the 
city undertook ſome years ago to clean and renew 
it. In the courſe of this work, they diſcovered 
a number of Roman coins, rings, and other 
antiquities, ſeveral of which are highly preſerved, 
and exceedingly rare. On the ſummit of the 
rock from whence iſſues the fountain, ſtands a 
building which has much exerciſed the opinions 
of the learned. It is Roman, and vulgarly called 
© La Tour magne.” Its expoſed ſituation has 
peculiarly conduced to haſten its decay. At 
That time it was erected, or to what purpoſes it 


ved, are now equally unknown. 
L 2 Niſmes 
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- Niſmes is an ill built and diſagreeable place, 
containing in itſelf nothing extraordinary or re- 
markable. A hundred fables are related concern- 
ing its origin, which is carried into times anterior 
by many centuries to the Roman conqueſts. It 
probably does not occupy at preſent the fourth 
part of the ground on which it formerly ſtood. 
I left it at two o*clock this afternoon. The 
diſtance is only twenty miles; but the wind blew 
ſuch a hurricane, as I ſcarce. ever remember. 
The paſlage acroſs the Rhone, which divides 
Provence from Languedoc at this place, is over 
a bridge of boats; and I own I paſſed it with 
ſome apprehenſions, as they aſſure me it is not 
uncommon for. carriages to be carried over into 
the river by a violent guſt of wind. . 
The view of the Rhone is very pleunefve. 
On one ſide, in Languedoc, ſtands Beaucaire, a 
conſiderable town, with a ruined caſtle over- 
hanging a rock: on this is ſituate Taraſcon, with 
a correſpondent caſtle, much more conſiderable, 
and waſhed by the waves. The river is far 
broader than the Thames at London. 

To- morrow cee fe for Aix and Markulles 
Tee! 5 


„en Ifarſhilles, 
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Marſeilles, sth January, 1776. 


Sande ever remember in our northern climate, 

a colder day than that on which I continued 
my journey from Taraſcon to this city. Winter 
ſeemed to have taken poſſeſſion of the face of 
nature before its time. The olive trees were 
covered with ſnow, which fell very faſt, and the 
Bize which ble in my face, and came from the 
ſummit of the Alps, rendered the weather ex- 
tremely ſevere.— At St. Remi, a little town only 
four leagues from Taraſcon, I dreve about 2 
mile out of the road, to ſee the remains of 
Marius's trophies over the Cimbri and Teutones. 
Though ſo many ages have rolled on ſince their 
conſtruction, they yet forcibly recal the idea of 
Rome, the conqueror of the earth. 7 
It was night when I arrived at Aix, where I. 
Raid three days. The city has that air of ſilence 
and gloom ſo commonly charaQeriſtic of places 
devoid either of commerce or induſtry, and forms: 
a moſt ſtriking contraſt- to Marſeilles, where 
opulence and population are univerſally viſible. 
The warm ſprings which render it celebrated, 
induced Sextius Calvinus to found a Roman 
colony there, to which he gave the name of 
« Aquz Sextiz.” They were ſuppoſed, pro- 
bably with reaſon, to poſſeſs particular virtues in 
caſes of impotence or debility; and ſeveral altars 
have been dug up ſacred to Priapus, the inſcrip- 
4 tions 
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tions on which indicate their gratitude to that 
' Deity for his apprehended ſuccour and aſſiſtance. | 
I'faw nothing in the cathedral deſerving attention, 5 
except the tomb of Charles of Anjou, laſt of the 
great Angevin line, King of Naples, and Counts 
of Provence. He died, if I recolle& right, in 
/ 1483, and left both his actual and pretended 
 dominiens to Louis the eleventh, king of France. 
The latter claims on the Neapolitan crown were 
the foundation- of thoſe long and unhappy wars 
begun by Charles the —_—_ and nuns 
under his ſucceſſor, | 
It is only twenty mites m Aix to this city. 
There is notwithſtanding, a conſiderable dif- 
ference in the climate of Marſeilles, which is 
+ A. gendered; milder in winter, and cooler during the 
heats of ſummer, from its vicinity to the Medi- 
| terranean. Nature ſeems eminently to have 
marked out the place for commerce, by the 
advantages ſhe has beſtowed on it, The entrance 
of the harbour, which is extremely narrow, and 
ſurrounded: by lofty mountains, ſhelters and pro- 
tes the veſſels during the moſt violent ſtorms. 
The port itſelf forms a delightful walk at this 
ſeaſon of the year, as it is open to the ſouthern 
ſun, and crowded with an aſſemblage not only of 
all the European nations, but of Turks, Greeks, 
and natives of the coaſt of Barbary. The 
ec coup d' eil“ is one of the moſt agreeable to be 
imagined, if the chains of the galley ſlaves, heard 
among the hum of buſineſs, did not tincture it 


bro the hateful idea ma ſlavery. The gallies 
themſelves 


themſelves uſeleſs and erties; rot peaceably 
in their reſpeQive ſtations ; and it is ſaid, that 
no others will ever be conſtructed, to ſupply 
their place, as they have long ceaſed to be of 
any utility to the ſtate, and are cas E 
in ſevere weather. 

In the ſhort refidence I have made here, Iam 
yet forcibly ſtruck with the wide difference, and 
almoſt abſolute diſſimilarity in the genius of the 
Provencaux, from that generally attributed to 
the French. The common people have a bru- 
tality and rudeneſs of manners more characteriſtic 
of a republican, than a monarchical and abſolute 
government. Their language, fo famous in 
ancient romance, is a corrupt Italian, more in- | 
telligible to a Neapolitan than a Pariſian, The 
women are lively, beautiful, and diſpoſed from 
complexion to gallantry. A fire, an extreme 
. vivacity unknown to all the northern nations, 
and which reſults from a penetrating air, 2 genial 
| fun, and ſkies for ever blue, is eminently dif- 
. cernible in their eyes, their converſation, the 
peculiar dances and muſic of the country, in all 
which a warm and impaſſioned animation forms 
the predominant quality, I fear to expreſs how 
many charms there are in this paiety of character 
and diſpoſition, leſt you ſhould think I mean 10 
contraſt it with the etiquette of our own kingdom, 
where we ſeldom allow the heart to act unin- 
fluenced by the judgment, or baniſh reflection 
and philoſophy from the ſcene. of elegant diſſi- 
pation. | 
L 4 Marſeilles . 
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Marſeilles pretends to remote antiquity. A 
colony of Phocians, in ages unknown, i is ſaid to 
have given it birth. The old city is one of the 
moſt naſty and ill built in Europe. I have never 
had courage enough to penetrate into its receſſes, 
which are inſupportably filthy. The modern 
Marſeilles has ſprung up ſince the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, and has all that re- 
gularity, elegance, and convenience, which diſ- 
tinguiſh the preſent times. I am inclined to 
conſider it as one of the moſt eligible places of 
winter reſidence in the world, and far ſuperior, 
where health is. not an object of attention, to 
Nice or. Montpelier. In the carnival, I am 
* aſſured, it is uncommonly gay. The ſurrounding 
country is rocky and barren, but covered for 
ſeveral miles, on all ſides, with villas and ſummer- 
houſes, which commerce has erected. 

My intention of viſiting Corſica and Sardinia 
I _ relinquiſhed, on account of the barbariſm 
in which both thoſe iſlands are plunged, and the 
few objeQs of entertainment or information they 
offer to a liberal mind. I have determined to 
remain here till the enfuing ſpring, when I ſhall 
probably return through the inland Provinces 10 
bee | Meaawhile, I remain, &c. 
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Clermont, 
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Clermont in Auvergne, 
Priday, 26th of April, 1776. 


l FT ER a ſilence of near four months, I 
again reſume my pen from among the 


mountains of Auvergne, at the diſtance of more 


than a hundred leagues from Marſeilles. I have 


exchanged the delicious climate of Provence, its 


warm ſun, and the ſhore of the Mediterranean, 
for a very different ſcene. | 

I quitted Marſeilles on the ſixth of this month, 
and got to Avignon the evening of the enſuing 
day. It was impoſlible not to dedicate ſome time 
to the view of a city ſo renowned in paſt ages, 
the ſeat of the ſovereign Pontiffs during more 
than half a century, the reſidence of a Petrarch, 


and the birth-place of Laura. I felt that plea- 


ſure which reſults to every reflective mind, from 


the conſciouſneſs of being on the ſpot immor- 


talized by poetry, or genius, or great atchieve- 
ments, I compared Avignon as it now exiſts, 


with the picture which Petrarch has drawn of it 
in his writings,” and attempted to aſcertain the 


ſituation of his miſtreſs's abode, which tradition 
yet points out in one of the ſuburbs. I went to 
the church of the Cordeliers, where reſt her 
remains. In a little dark chapel, on the right 
hand, now diſuſed for religious ceremonies, damp, 
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cold, and unwholeſome, beneath the arch which 
forms the entrance, and under a plain ſtone, lies 
that Laura, once ſo beautiful, and who can never 
die, while her lover's fame and productions ſur- 
vive. Round the ſtone are ſome ancient Gothic 
characters, covered with dirt, and rendered il- 
legible by time. You will perhaps recollect 
that Francis the firſt, the moſt accompliſhed 
prince who ever reigned 'in France, and who 
eminently poſſeſſed that enthuſiaſm which uſually 
diſtinguiſhes and charaQteriſes genius, cauſed the 
tomb to be opened in his own preſence. His wiſh 
to pierce the obſcurity in which Petrarch has af- 
fected to involve the name of his miſtreſs, and 
his own unhappy paſſion: a deſire to aſcertain by 
ſome inconteftable mark the burial-place of 
Laura, were the motives which influenced him. 
Some ſmall human bones, ſuppoſed to be her's, 
and a leaden box, containing a ſcrow] of Italian 
verſes, obſcurely diſcloſing Petrarch's attach- 
ment to her, were all which repaid the mo- 
narch's curioſity, I doubt not it is needleſs to re- 
mind you, that Laura died of the plague, which 
deſolated all Europe in 1347 and the following 
year, and of which Boccace has drawn the 
moſt animated, terrifying, and diſtreſsful pic- 
ture, which can by —_ up to a imagination 
| * man. | 
It feems i poſdtbe to recognize the ſituation 
or adjacent country of Avignon, as they exiſt 


at 6 ad in the melancholy colours with which 
Petrarch 
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Petrarch has ſhaded them. The fertile plain of 
the „ Comtat Venaiſſin, in which it ſtands, 
the rich banks of the Rhone are deſcribed by him 
as a frightful defart, through which pours a river 
infeſted by continual wind and tempeſts. Ovid 
has given us the ſame horrible idea of the coaft 
of the Black Sea, a climate, inconteſtably one of 
the fineſt upon earth, and bleſſed with an almoſt 
continual ſpring. "The gloomy medium through 
which the two poets beheld every object, explains 
this extraordinary enigma. The latter, only oc- 
cupied with the painful recolleQion of the luxu- 
rious pleaſures which reigned in the court of 
Avguſtus, and from which he was for ever 
baniſhed, was dead to every ſenſe of joy or 
delight. Petrarch, an exile from his native- 
country, ever cheriſhing the fond idea of re- 
viſiting Florence, and deſpiſing the manners, 
while he deteſted the city of Avignon, knew no- 
bounds to his exclamations and complaints. Nei- 
ther the diſtinguiſhed favour of ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing Popes, with which he was honoured, nor 
the conſideration of its being the ſpot which 
gave his miſtreſs birth, could ſoften or dimi- 
niſh the acrimony of his hatred to it. For 
me, who viewed it impartially, and diveſted of 
prejudice, I was charmed with the fituation.. 
The view from the furnmit of the rock in the- 
center of the city, is delicious. The Bize in- 
deed incommoded me extremely; but I com- 
forted * that though piercing, it was yet 


wholeſome; 
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wholeſome; and that if Louis the eleventh, in 
a ſtate of debility, had ordered interceſſions to 


Heaven io avert it, Auguſtus, on the other hand, 


was ſo well convinced of its ſalubrious and in- 
vigorating qualities, that he ereed an altar 
to it, and ee it to be placed . the 
| Gods. e 


The Rhone itſelf i is a wv object, rolling 


rapidly through meadows covered with olive 


trees, and divided into two channels oppoſite to 


Avignon. Acroſs it extend the ruinous and de- 


cayed arches of that bridge, againſt which Ma- 
dame de Grignan was ſo near being loſt, and of 


| 3 Madame de Sevigne makes frightſul men- 


It was demoliſhed in 1699, by one of the 


_ common to the Rhone. When 
entire, it was not leſs than a quarter of a mile in 
length ; but its extreme narrowneſs, which did 
not permit two carriages to paſs in any part, 
had almoſt rendered it previouſly uſeleſs ; and 


motives of policy prevent the erection of a | 
new one, as Avignon till belongs to the papal 
ſee, —— On the farther ſide, in Languedoc, 


ſtands Ville Neuve, a conſiderable town, with a 
magnificent monaſtery of Benedictins, on a 
rock. correſpondent to that where is built the ca- 
thedral of Avignon. The high mountain of 
Ventoux en Dauphins, covered with ſnow, and 
which Petrarch has deſcribed, appears to the 
north, and the ſavage, rocks of Vaucluſe bound 


the View to the eaſtward, at the diſtance of faf- 
e fb, teen 
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teen miles. Beneath ſpreads a lovely vale, wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivulets, which loſe themſelves 
in the Rhone, and cultivated with the moſt 1 
rious induſtry. | 

The city itſelf i is, in an in built, irre- 
gular, and devoid of beauty; but the Gothic 
walls and ramparts, with which it has been ſur- 
rounded by different pontiffs, remain in high pre- 
ſervation. I recolle& none fo perſect in any part 
of France. Several popes and antipopes repoſe 
in the. churches of the place; and in that of the 
Cordeliers, almoſt oppoſite to Laura's, is the 
tomb of Grillon, ſo well famed for his gallant 
and invincible courage, for his loyal and unſhaken 
attachment to Henry the fourth. 

Vou will not doubt that I viſited the foun- 
| wala of  Vaucluſe, immortalized by Petrarch, 
and to which he ſo often retired to indulge 
his grief and hopeleſs love. I did ſo; nor is 
the lively impreſſion it made on my imagination 
in any degree eraſed. It is only five leagues 
diſtant from Avignon, and, as I ſet out early in 
the morning, I reached the entrance of the valley 
about ten o'clock. I got out of the carriage, and 
walked ſlowly along the banks of the Sorgue, for 
ſo the river is called, formed by the fountain. 
Meadows of the moſt vivid green cover either 
ſide of it, over which riſe abrupt and lofty 
rocks, which ſeem deſigned to ſeclude it from 
human view. The valley becomes more and 
more narrow toward the extremity, and Wind- 


ing 
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ing continually, deſcribes the figure of a horſe- 


ſhoe. The view is at length terminated by an 
enormous maſs of rock, forming a barrier acroſs 
it, of a prodigious heighth, and abſolutely per- 
pendicular. Through its vaſt receſſes run the 
ſtreams which ſupply the fountain; and at its 
foot appears a haſon of water, ſeveral hundred 


feet in circumference, ſtretched like a ſheet, 


filent and quiet. The ſides deſcend with great 
rapidity, and it is ſaid, that in the middle no 
bottom is diſcoverable, though it has been often 


_ attempted — a circumſtance probably reſulting 


from the violence with which the ſprings bubble 
up, which prevent any weight let down into it 
from deſcending beyond a certain depth. —Tho? 
clearer in itſelf than chryſtal, yet the incumbent 
rock caſts a continual ſhade, approaching to 
black, over its ſurface. The water eſcaping 


from this ſtate of ination by a narrow 


paſſage, is immediately precipitated in a caſ- 
cade down a rocky channel, where it foams 
over a number of vaſt, detached ſtones, which 
intercept and. impede its progreſs. They are 
covered with a deep green moſs of many ages, 


' and have probably tumbled from the mountains 
which overhang: the torrent. The rocks them 


ſelves, which ſurround and inveſt this romantic 
ſpot, are worn by time, and the inclemency of 
elements, into a thouſand extraordinary forms, 
to which fancy attaches ſhape and figure. On 


one 8 the pointed extremities, in à ſituation 


which 


„ 
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which appears almoſt inacceſſible, are beheld the 
remains of an ancient caſtle, projecting over the 

er. It completes the wondrous: ſcene, and 
leaves ſcarce any pictureſque object wanting, 


which. could have been preſented to the view. 


The peaſants call it * Il caſtello di Petrarca;ꝰ 
and add, with infinite ſimplicity, that Laura 
lived on the oppoſite fide of the river, under the 
bed of which was a ſubterranean paſſage, by 
which the two lovers viſited each other. No- 
thing is however more certain, than that theſe 
ruins are thoſe of the Chateau belonging to the 
lords or ſeigneurs of Avignon. The biſhop of 
Cavaillon, in the frequent viſits which he uſed 
to make to Petrarch, reſided there. The poet's 
dwelling was much lower down, nearer to the 
margin of the Sorgue, as evidently appears from 
his minute deſcription of it, and his quarrel with 
the Naiads of the ſtream, who encroached during 
the winter on his little adjoining territory. No 
veſtiges of it are now diſcernible, 
I fat me down on the verge of the WIG to 
conſider the ſcene around, and the romantic aſ- 
ſemblage of objects which preſented themſelves 
on every fide. I regarded with a mixt ſenſation 
of pleaſure and of pain, the valley and the foun- 
tain which had been witneſſes to Petrarch's com- 
plaints, and hopeleſs paſſion. I attempted to 
diſcern the cavern, which, during the ſummer, 
when the waters of the Vaucluſe are low, admits 
into the bowels of the rock, and where he uſed 
to 
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to enter alone in the dead of night, to indulge his 


deſpair in that frightful ſecluſion. While I was 
engaged | in theſe reflections, the day darkened 
in, and a ſudden ſtorm of rain, from which I was 


completely ſheltered by the incumbent moun- 


tain, iſſuing from a collection of black clouds 
overhanging the ſpot,” ſpread through the whole 


landſcape a majeſtic and awful ſublimity When 
it was paſt, I retired, though with flow and 
reluctant llepe, 1 wy _ ns + pong 


ſolitude.  ' © 
- Before I got into my carriage, the ci who 
had conducted me to the fountain, carried me to 
a houſe ſituated in the valley, where are ſtill 
| Preſerved two portraits of the lovers, who have 
conduced to render Vaueluſe immortal. My 
whole attention was directed to that of Laura. 
She appears in the earlieſt bloom of youth, 
ſuch as ſhe is deſeribed by Petrarch on that 
morning when he firſt beheld her. A certain air 
of playful gaiety ſeems ſpread over her counte- 
nance. Her eyes are large, and of a deep hazel, 
the noſe juſtly-proportioned, and the contour of 
her face a faultleſs oval. Her hair is confined 
by a fillet, braided and adorned with pearls ; its 
colour approaches to Fellow. Over her neck 
is a faint ſhade of gauze; her robe is of a pale 
red, and her arms are covered with a 'fort of 
glove, ' which deſcends half way the hands. In 
one of: them, ſhe holds an amaranth, emblema- 
tical of immortality. Petrarch is depiQured as 
67 | In 
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in middle life, of an engaging figure, and his 
brows bound with laurel. 

I returned to Avignon in the evening, and 
quitted it on the morning of the enſuing day. 
At Orange, where I breakfaſted, it was impoſ- 
ſible not to dedicate an hour to the remains of 
the Roman theatre, and the triumphal arch of 
Marius; edifices the moſt auguſt and magnifi- 
cent, although deformed by the lapſe of near two 
thouſand years, and of which I ſhould perhaps 
give you a deſcription, if it had not already been 
done by preceding travellers. I continued my 
journey along the eaſtern bank of the Rhone. 
On the other ſide appear the high mountains of 
the Vivarais covered, with fnow, and to the 
right are thoſe of Dauphine; extending to the 
Alps, with which they mingle. As I advanced 
north, the climate became more rude and pierc- 
ing; the bize blew with a redoubled keenneſs, 
and chilled the ſpring juſt opening. I arrived at 
Lyons after three days journey. My road from 
thence to this city lay through the provinces 
of Beaujolois and Forez ; the firſt of theſe, 
though hilly, is finely culfivated. Between 
Lyons and Roanne, | paſſed the high moun- 
tain of Tarare, ſo dreaded in the laſt century. 
From the ſummit is a prodigious proſpect, only 
bounded towards Savoy by the Alps, which form 
a vaſt barrier, covered with eternal ſnow. At 
Roanne, I entered the Forez, a ſmall province, 
barren, uncultivated, and thinly inhabited. A 

by chain 
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chain of lofty hills, or rather mountains, extends 
acroſs it ; thick foreſts of pine and fir cover the 
fteep acclivities, and afford refuge to wolves 
and boars, which are found in great numbers. 
Scarce a hamlet is ſeen in feveral miles ; and the 
filence, the depopulation, and romantic ſoli- 
tudes through which I paſſed, ſtrongly reminded 
me of Sweden or Finland. 

I arrived at Thiers Wedneſday evening. It 
is a confiderable town, fituate on the rapid de- 
ſcent of a mountain, from whence is beheld a 
moſt delicious landſcape. The country extends 
for many leagues, on all fides, in a cultivated 


Plain, terminated by another range of moun- 


tains. Clermont is diſtinQly ſeen at the diſ- 
tance of fi miles. This rich 
tract of the Auvergne is denominated © La Li- 


- <magne””* It is a baſon ſurrounded by rocks 


and hills. The foil is uncommonly exuberant, 
and inferior to no part of France. Several fine 
ſtreams water it, and add to r of the 
ſcene. | 

— to this city yeſterday. The ſituation is 
agreeable, on a litiſe eminence, to which the ac- 
ceſs is gradual] and eaſy. The place itfelf feems 
to have been built in an age the moſt barbarous. 


The ftreets are ſo narrow and winding, that no 


carriage can enter them, and the buildings corre- 
ſpond to the other parts; but to compenſate for 
this inconvenience, the ſuburbs are charming, 


and the — modern and elegant. I viſited» 
this 


5 T. 
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(his morning · the petrifying ſpring, which Charles 


the ninth is ſaid to have furveyed with ſo much 
wonder and pleaſure. It is only a quarter of a 
mile from the town. In a courſe of ages, it has 
formed a ridge of ſtone or incruſtation, not leſs 
than ſixteen feet in height, above a hundred feet 


Jong, and in ſome parts near ten in thickneſs. 


As it impeded, and at length totally topped the 
current of a little rivulet which interſeQed its 


courſe, the inhabitants were obliged to dig a paſ- 


ſage through it. The ſtream is now directed 
into another channel, and has begun to form 
a new bridge acrols the rivulet into which it 
falls. 

My intention was, to have penetrated farther 
into this romantic province, but the ſeaſon is 
as yet too early, to permit the aſcending any of 
the higheſt mountains. I ſhould, however, cer- 
tainly have gone into Uſſon, which is only ten 


leagues diſtant, if any remains of the caſtle had 


exiſted. I need not remind you, that Margaret 
of Valois, wife to Henry the fourth, was ſhut 
up in it during twenty years. A gentleman who 
reſides at Iſſoire, near the ſpot, gave me : this 
deſcription of it. 

« The caſtle of Uſſon ſtood upon a rock * 
« moſt inacceſſible; at the foot of which flowed 
« alittle river. The queen, by a maſterly piece 
« of addreſs, expelled the Marquis de Canillac, 
and rendered herſelf miſtreſs of the place. 
* It has been demoliſhed by time, and the avi- 
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4s dity of the neighbouring peaſants, who have 
& removed almoſt all the ſtones which compoſed 


et the caſtle. Some ruins. yet remain, in the 


& laſt ſtage of decay, which the vulgar appre- 
cc hend to have been formerly ſacred to religi- 
c ous purpoſes, and which they denominate, 
cc « Les Chapelles de la Reine Marguerite.” It 
« js true they were erected by the Queen ; but 
&« ſhe had dedicated them to pleaſure, not de- 
cc votion, and gave rendezvous in theſe apart- 
« ments to the neighbouring nobility of Au- 
c vergne. No other traces remain at this time 
« of Uſſon.” 


My letter is already of an "aa berge; 


I ſhall only * to it, that I am 
Yours, -&c. 


Bourges 
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8 in Berrĩ, 
Sch of May, 1776. 


n Cent 1050 thin I had intended, in 
compliance with an invitation which I could 
not refuſe, to ſpend ſome time at the Chateau 


de P..., belonging to the Count de Lo, 


The houſe is ſituated in an unfrequented part of 
Auvergne, towards the confines of the Bour- 
bonnois, on a riſing ground, which commands 
an enchanting proſpect. Through the plain be- 
neath, flows the river Allier, mentioned in terms 
of ſuch lively admiration by Madame de Sevigne, 
and on whoſe banks, ſhe ſays, might yet. be 
diſcoyered ſome of the ſhepherds of fiction and 
romance. Monſieur de L—— was not at home, 
and I was received by the Counteſs in a manner 
the moſt noble and polite. She did me the 
honour to detain me five days, which TI ſpent 
in ſuch a manner, as never to be eraſed from my 
remembrance. I could deſcribe to you her per- 


ſo, but that I ſhall give you a more juſt idea 


of it, in ſaying, it ſtrikingly reſembled the por- 
trait of the ducheſs of Mazarin, as drawn by 
the Abbe de St. Real. Her other accompliſh- 
ments were not inferior to her beauty ; and when. 
ſhe danced the Bourr&e, a dance peculiar to Au- 
vergne, I thought Hortenſia Mancini was not 
77 to Madame de L——; I took my 


leave 


gn © TO UR | 


leave with that reluQtance natural to a perſon im- 
preſſed with pleaſure and ref; pect. 

At Montpenſier, I alighted to view the mount, 
on which formerly ſtood the caſtle, now totally 
demoliſhed. It is rendered famous in hiſtory 
by the death of Louis the eighth, king of 
France, and father of St. Louis. He expired 
there, in 1226, on his return from the ſiege of 
Avignon, and, as was ſuppoſed, of poiſon, ad- 
miniſtered to him by the Count de Champagne. 
I arrived the enſuing day at Moulins. It 
ſtands on a fine plain, cloſe to the river Allier, 
along the ſides of which are planted walks of 
elm, poplar, and aſpin. The city, though 
capital of the province of Bourbonnois, is mean, 
and ill built. I hurried away to look at the 
Mauſoleum of Henry Duke of Montmorenci, in 
the church of the of the Viſitation. It 
was erected to his memory by the Ducheſs Marie 
Felice des Urfins. I regarded this ſuperb monu- 
ment with ſenſations of the deepeſt pi ity for the 
unfortunate hero to whom it was raiſed. Caſ- 
telnaudari, and Leytoure, and Toulouſe crowded 

into my mind. The tomb is compoſed of the 
moſt beautiful and coftly marbles. The duke 
appears in a repoſing attitude, his left arm 
fupported on his helmet. By him fits his wi- 
dow, her eyes directed to heaven, her hands 

elaſped, and through her whole figure an expreſ- 
ion of diſconſolate ſorrow ſtrongly marked. 
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 careleſsly by. I was charmed with the piece. 
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It is a delightful ride from Moulins to Nevers, 
through the Bourbonnois and Nivernois. In the 


centre of the city, on the ſummit of a bill, is 


built the palace of the ancient Dukes of Nevers. 


It appears to be a production of the ſixteenth 


century, and, though beginning to exhibit marks 
of decay, is yet a model of beauty and delicacy 
in Gothic architecture. The apartments are 
bung with tapeſtry of two hundred years, and 


through them is Ipread an air of groteſque and 


rude magnificence. I was detained in one of the 
chambers during ſome minutes, by a portrait of 
Madame de Monteſpan. She appears riſing 
from a ſuperb couch, the curtains of which are 
drawn back and ſupported by Cupids. Her at- 
titude is half voluptuous, half refleQive. She 
is wrapped in a negligent diſhabille. Her hair 


floats down over her ſhoulders and neck in wan- 


ton ringlets. She reſts her head on her left 
hand, One of her feet is concealed by her robe; 
but the other, which is naked to the mid-leg, 
and on which the painter, with wondrous taſte, 
has exhauſted all his art, is placed on an em- 
broidered cuſhion. Her flippers are thrown 


1 paſſed the Loire at La Charité, when I 
entered the province of Berri; the diſtance 
from thence to this city is about twelve leagues, 
The country is much inferior in beauty and cul- 
tivation to that between Moulins and Nevers. 
Thick woods, or barcen heaths, deſtitute of in- 
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| Habitants, conſtitute the far greater part. Bour- 
is ſituated in the midſt of a plain, open and 
level as the ſea. It is of a very conſiderable ſize, 
and of high antiquity.” Moſt of the houſes for- 
cibly evince this latter claim, by the barbariſm 

of their conſtruction, which marks an age of 
extreme rudeneſs and unacquaintance with the 
arts. T have ſeen ſcarce an edifice which does 
not appear to have ſtood many hundred years.— 
The © Hotel de Ville“ was built by the cele- 
brated Jacques Cueur, well known in the French 
hiſtory, by his greatneſs, his exile, and misfor- 
tunes. Over the portal, is a fine ſtatue of 
Charles the ſeventh, clad in complete armour, 


and mounted on horſeback. That prince uſu- 


ally held his court here; and you will certainly 
recollect, that, during the extreme diſtreſs iu 
which bis affairs were involved,” at the com- 
mencement of his reign, the Engliſh, elated 
with their victories under Henry the fifth, be- 
ſtowed on him the contemptuous appellation of 
Le petit Roi de Bourges, from the loyal 
and conſtant attachment e wy citizens bore 
A 
The tower, deviithinated cc Ls grolle Nm 
in which Louis the twelfth was detained a pri- 
ſoner more than two years, by the IL. ady of 
Beaujeu, exiſts no longer. It was demoliſhed 
in 1651, by order of Cardinal Mazarin, during 
the minority of Louis the fourteenth, and a mo- 


dern building bas been eonſtructed on the ſpot, | 


of the ſtones which compoſed it. 


I went 
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e went to look at the tomb of Jane of Va- | 


lois;' daughter to Louis the eleventh, and wife 
to Louis the twelfth, whom he repudiated, to 


marry Anne of Bretagrie, on his acceſſion to the 


crown. | She retired to this city, and having de- 
dicated-'her'iremaining days to piety, expired in 
the nunnery of St. Janes which ſhe had founded. 
One of the nuns ſhewed me, through the grat- 
ing, her ſlippers and nuptial robes, which are 
preſerved: with great care; and ſhe added, that 
mnumerable miracles bad been wrougtht by her 
interceſſion and telics. | 


The eathedral is a _ auguſt and magni- 


ficent edifice; though the external part of the 
building does not correſpond in beauty or ſym- 
metry to that within, It is of prodigious di- 
menſions, far exceeding any we habe in England, 
and the quantity of painted glaſs is ſcarce infe- 
rior to that of Gouda in Holland. John duke of 
Berri, brother to Charles the fifth king of France, 
repoſes in the ſubterranean chapel beneath a 
marble tomb of coſtly workmanſhip. He is 
known in hiſtory under the unhappy reign of 
Charles the ſixth, when the frenzy with which 
that prince was ſeized left a full career to the in- 
trigues and ambition of his uncles. 


Scarce any other objeAs preſent themſelves 


to the eye in this. city except ruins, and I am 
almoſt afraid as I walk through the narrow wind- 
ing ſtreets, leſt the buildings ſhould fall upon my 
head. If Charles the ſeventh could revive, I 
am perſuaded he would perfectly recognize the 

Vor. II. M place, 
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place, which appears to have undergone very 
little alteration, or received any embelliſhment, 
4n more than three centuries which 1 elapſed 
ſince his death. 
ö bergen and 
in the « Hotel: de Ville“ 4s u painting figurative 
of this event. France, under the figure of x 
woman, appears riſing from her throne to re- 


ceive the medallion 'of that monarch, which is 


preſented to her by the Genius of Berri. 


This province, though large and naturally 
fertile, is little cultivated or improved. T his 
chiefly reſults from the want of a navigable river, 
by which the grain and other productions might 
de tranſported to different quarters of the king- 


dom. 
To-morraw morning 1 leave 8 From 


Orleans or Blois you may expect to hear of 
| Vours, why 9 10 . 11 


Blois, 
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Blois, Tueſday, 14th May, 1796, 

Stand ſome hours at Mehun-ſur- Veure in Berri, 

to contemplate the magnificent remains of the 
caſtle. It is only four leagues diftant from Bourges, 
adi extend Grads e by the death of 
Charles the ſeventh who conſtructed it, and who 
expired there by a volumary abſtinence from food, 
in the terror of being poiſoned by bis own ſon. 
The ſituation is not favoured by nature, and cor- 
reſponds ill to the grandeur of the ſtructure. It 
ſtands in a wide-extended plain, ſheltered by deep 
woods. At its foot flows the little river Veure, 
which dividing at the ſpot into ſeveral ſtreams, 
forms a number of marſhy iflands covered with 
willows. Though tiſe caſtle has been conſumed 
by lightning, and injured by the lapſe of time, 
fuperadded to the depredations of the neighbour- 
ing peaſants, yet its ruins are even now inexpreſ- 
fibly auguſt and beautiful. I viſited every part of 
it which was acceſſible. The great tower is in 


high preſervation, and three of the apartments 


which appear to have been rooms of ſlate, might 
almoſt be inhabited. The chamber where, as 
tradition ſays, the unhappy prince breathed his 
laft, is in one of the ſmaller towers, all entrance 
into which is obſtructed by the ſtones which have 
fallen from above. The whole edifice is compoſe! 
of a ſtone nearly equal to marble in whiteneſs and 
durability. An enormous foſſè furrounds it. In 
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the centre is the chapel, the workmanſhip and 


delicacy of which excite aſtoniſhment. It appears 
to me to be one of the fineſt monuments now ex- 
iſting, of the taſte and ſtyle of architecture in the 
fifteenth century, when the arts began ſlowly to 
awake from their ſlumber of ſo many ages. 
Charles the ſeventh is depictured by the French 
— much the ſame colours as Pope 
in his Iliad has drawn the portrait of Paris. Na- 
turally brave, munificent, amiable, protecting 
and cultivating all the elegant occupations of a 
liberal mind; but ſinking continually into an 
enervate weakneſs, and ſacrificing every grand 
or patriotic ſentiment to the ſeductive enchant- 
ment of female beauty.—-- The caſtle of Mehun 
appears never to have been the favourite reſidence 


of any ſucceeding king. It was neglected by 


Charles's immediate ſucceſſors, loſt in the ſupe- 
rior luſtre of Fontainbleau and Chambord under 
Francis the firſt, and untimately ſold by Louis 
the fourteenth, to ſupport his ruinous and ex- 
penſive wars in the laſt century. 

I purſued my journey through the Berri and 
Sologne to, Orleans, where I arrived the enſuing 
day. The entrance is noble and ſtriking from 
the ſouth, over a fine bridge acroſs the Loire of 
nine arches. The city itſelf is in general very 
meanly built, and the ſtreets narrow to an exceſs, 
one only excepted which conduQts from the bridge, 
and is. compoſed of modern, elegant buildings. 
In, this ſtands the celebrated monument, where 
Charles the ſeventh and the Maid of Orleans are 

repreſented 
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repreſented kneeling before the body of Jeſus, 
extended on the Virgin” s lap: It was erected by 


order of that monarch in 1458, to perpetuate Þis 


victories and triumph over the Fngliſh.” All the 


figures are in iren. The King appears bare 
headed, and by him lies his helmet ſurmounted 


with a crown. Oppoſite to him is the Maid 
_ uncovered, and in the ſame attitude of grateful 
devotion to Heaven. It is a moſt ane and 
invaluable remain of antiquity. | "ary 


In the “ Hotel de Ville” is a portrait of the 


ſame extraordinary and immortal woman, which 
J ſtudied long and attentively. It was done in 
1581, and is the oldeſt original extant. The 
painter ſeems to have drawn a flattering reſem- 
blance, and to have decorated her with'imaginary 
charms. Her face, though long, is of exceeding 
beauty, heightened by an expreſſion of intelli- 
gence and grandeur rarely united. Her hair falls 


looſely down her back. She wears a fort of 
bonnet, enriched. with pearls, and ſhaded with 


white plumes, tied under her chin with a filler; 
About her neck is a little band, and lower down 
on her boſom, . a necklace compoſed of ſmall 
links. Her habit, which is a woman's, 1 find 
difficult exactly to deſcribe. It fits cloſe to the 
body, and is cut or ſlaſned at the arms or elbows: 
Round her waiſt is an embroidered girdle, and in 


her right hand ſhe wields the ſword with which 


ſhe expelled the enemies of her country. I am 


not ſurprized at the animated and enthuſiaſtic 


attachment which the French fill cheriſh for 
M 3 her 
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her memory. The exitieab and defperate emergency 
in which ſhe appeared; the phænomenon of her 
ſex, youtb, and previous obſcurity; the unpa- 
ralleled ſucceſs which crowned her enterprize; 
the cruel and deteſtable fentence by which ſhe 
expired; the air of the marvellous ſpread over 
the whole narration, encreaſed and ſtrengthened 
by that veneration which time affixes to every 
great event all theſe united cauſes conſpire to 
place her above mortality. Rome and Athens 
would have ranked her among the tiuelary deities, 
and have erefted temples to her worſhip; nor 

can I help being amazed, that amid the infinity 
of modern faints who croud and diſgrace their 
churches, no altar has yet been Placed to the 

Maid of: Orleans. 

The environs of Orleans, more ebecilly in 
Sologne on the ſouthern ſide of the Loire, are 
very agreeable. It is in general a level country 
covered with corn and vines. I rode out during 
my ſtay there to La Source.” The villa is 
rendered celebrated by the abode of Lord Boling- 
broke, who paſſed the chief part of his exile in 
this retreat. Near the houſe in a bottom, is the 
ſpring from which its name is derived. It may 
be regarded as a moſt extraordinary phænomenon. 
The water riſes out of the earth from a narrow 
aperture in a prodigious column, and forms im- 
mediately a beautiful and conſiderable river called 
the Loiret, which winds its courfe about two 
| teagues, and is then loſt in the Loire. Monſienr 
3 to whom the place now belongs, has de- 
120 formed 
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Notre Dame de Clery,“ induced me to take 
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formed and totally disfigured this charming foun- 
tain, by an iN-judged and miſtaken taſte. Inſtead: 
of a dark and gloomy hollow ſhaded by deep- 
woods, and adapted to the horror of the ſcene, 
in the midſt of vhieh formerly roſe the column, 
the opening has been enlarged, and it now only 


appears to bubble up ſcarce above the ſurface of 


the earth, in the middle of a ſhallow artificial 
bafon.. No trees or umbrage of any kind conceal 
or ſhelter it, and after paſſing through a narrow 
channel, it is diſperſed in form of a looking-glaſs 
before the houſe. It is impoſſible to view ſo ridi- 
culous and abfurd a' OR without the 


_ greateſt regret. 
-T left Orleans Sunday e and arrived 
here the ſame evening. A curioſity to viſit the 


tomb of Louis the eleventh, who is interred at 


that road though leſs direct. I paſled the bridge 
of St. Meſmin with Brantome in my hand, and 
attempted, from his minute and exaQ deſcription, 
to aſcertain the ſpot where Francis duke of Guiſe 
was killed by Mere Poltrot. 

Tbe church of Clery was built by Lovla the 
eleventh, who had always a ſingular and capri- 
cious devotion for the Virgin, to whom it is de- 


dicated. He always denominated her Ma bonne 


cc notre Dame de Clery. From a ſimilar prin- 


ciple he ordered his body to be interred there, in 


a mauſoleum which he had himſelf erected. The 
Hugonots during the civil wars violated the tomb, 
and threw the bones about the church with 

Mir M 4 ſavage 


s 2_CATT OM R401 
ſavage ferocity. Louis the thirteenth cauſed a 


new monument to be raiſed in 1622. It is of 


white marble, and well executed. The king is 
in an attitude of prayer, his hands raiſed to heaven. 


His queen, Charlotte of Sauoy, was originally 


buried in the ſame tomb, and Charles the eighth 
cauſed his __ to be eee y there: near his 
father. I. ill ae 1 f 


I croſſed thay dire, a Aditi, and 


ſpent the whole aſternoon in the gardens and 
groves of Menars. This was ihe ſeat of the ce- 


—— 


lebrated Madame de Pompadgur, who began to 


beautify the place, and bequeathed it at her death 
to the Marquis de Marigny her only, brother. 
The ſiiuation, om a high range of hills over- 
hanging the Loire, is of unparalleled beauty; 


and the eye is continually regaled on every ſide 
with a proſpect the moſt extenſive, delicious, 

and cultivated. Towns and palaces, and caſtles, 
intermixed with foreſts, hamlets; abbeys, and 
vineyards, ate ſpread below. A noble river 
pouring chrough the vale; diffuſes plenty and 
ſertility i in its Res .i'Fhe pardens themſelves 


are laid out with great elegance, and adorned 
with a number of ſtatues, chiefly preſented to the 


— 7 


— 1 


Marquis by his late Majeſty. A Paſiphaë lament- 


ing Phaeton, and beginning ta take root, detained. 
me ſome minutes; but this figure was effuced by 
an Atlas, than which nothing ean be more perfect. 


The ſtatue is of more than human proportions. 
He is in the act of attempting to tear himſelf 


from ad rock into niet he 1 is about to be trans- 
a »* - formed, 


I 
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formed, and all his muſcles are in the moſt violent 
ſtate of exertion. The ſculptor has found means 
to give a ſort of ſuction to the ſtone, which ap- 
pears to draw in his members, and in ſome parts 
to have taken poſſeſſion of them. It is a maſter- 
piece of workmanſhip. Monſieur de Marigny 
has prodigiouſly improved the place ſince the 
Marchioneſs of Pompadour's death. The terrace 
does not yield to that of Windſor or St. Germain; 
and the woods, through which winds a murmut+ 
ing rivulet, are of the moſt lonely and ſecluded 
ſolitude. In the midſt of them, concealed under 
a thick umbrage, appears a Cupid. He ſeems 
as juſt alighted on a pedeſſal covered with roſes. 
Nothing can exceed the archneſs of his regard. 
It makes one tremble— but he has his my on 
his lips. 1 

To- morrow you mall hear more. I am fas 


tigued, but it is the fatigue of pleaſure. 
Ever yours 
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Blois, Wedneſizy, 15th May, 1776. 


Ti is impollible for the coldeſt boſon not to 
feel ſome emotions of pleaſure, at the view 
of placs fo renomnal is the page of hiſtory, as 
the city from whence I write. Judge then what 
I feel, who cannot behold the fpot where any 
great atchievement has been performed in ages 
paſt, without the livelieſt enthufiaſm ! Imagine 
the ſenſations with which I look upon the caſtle, 
where Louis the twelfth, the father of his people, 
was born; in which were ſolemnized the nuptials 
of Margaret, ſiſter of Francis the firſt, and of 

the ſecond Margaret of Valois, wiſe of Henry 
the fourth! where Iſabella of Bavaria, Queen of 
France, and Mary of Medicis were impriſoned ! 
within whoſe walls the Duke and Cardinal of 
Guiſe were ſacrificed to the vengeance of Henry 
the third! where Valentina of Milan, where 
Anne of Bretagne, where Claude her daughter, 
and Catherine of Medicis, ſo renowned for her 
genius and her crimes, expired -I tread with 
_ reverence over the ground, rendered in ſome 
degree ſacred, and view with a ſolemn delight 
the towers once inhabited by Queens and Mo- 

Yarchs, now tending to decay, or covered with 
ivy which ſpreads a twilight through the apart- 


ments 
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ments at noon-day. An air of melancholy 
ſplendor and departed greatneſs is ſtrongly ſpread 
through the whole, and encreaſed by the ſilence 

which reigns univerſally. The cyphers and de- 
vices of ſucceeding princes are faintly diſcerned 
on the front of the edifice, or over the portals. 
I diſtinguiſh the Porcupine of Louis the twelfth, 
the Salamander of Francis, and the amorous Moon 
of his ſon Henry. I trace the remains of the gal- 
lery conſtrued by Henry the fourth, and enter 
the walk of elms planted by Catherine of Medicis; 
or ſurvey with regret the fuperb and unfiniſhed 
palace of Gafton duke of Orleans. You muſt- 
pardon theſe unconnected exclamations, which 
have eſcaped me in ſpite of myſelf. I will now 
endeavour to give you ſome more methodical and 
intelligible deſcription of the caftle. 


It ſtands on a rock immediately above the Loire, 
and commanding a view hardly, if at all inferior 
to that of Menars. The ancient Counts of Blois 
held their conſtant reſidence here, and ereQed 
the firſt Chateau, of which no remains now ſub- 
ſift, except one large round tower. Guy, laſt 
Count of the houſe of Chatillon, fold it to Louis 
Duke of Orleans, brother to Charles the ſixth, 
and who was afterwards murdered in the Rue 
| Barbette?” at Paris. It deſcended from him to 
Louis the twelfth his grandſon. The eaſtern and 
ſouthern fides as they now ſubſiſt, are of his con- 
ſtruction. Over the grand gateway is an eque- 
ſtrian ſtatue of the King himſelf, habited in a 


coat 
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coat of mail. The ſtyle of architecture merits 
attention. Some of the figures which ſupport the 
windows, are of a nature ſo ineredibly indecent, 
of s laſciviouſneſs Jo ſtudied and groteſque, that 
one is ſurpriaed, in a pious century, how a prince 
ſuch as Louis ihe twelfih ĩs depictured, or a Queen 
of manners ſo rigid and reſerved as Anne of Bre- 
tagne, could permit them to be placed in the moſt 
conſpicuous part of a royal palace. It is a ſtriking 
demon ſtrat ion of the groſs manners and ee | 
barbariſma! ob the age amis ao 
'The northern front of the caſtle was built by. 
Francis the firſt, ſoon afier his acceſſion to the 
throne. , A more ſplendid ſtyle, a more coſtly 
workmanſhip,. approaching in delicacy. and ele- 
gance io the Roman edifices, diſcriminate i it from 
the former, and we evidently trace the improve - 
ment of an age more refined and liberal. The 
apartments are all noble, ſpacious, and kingly. 
] was ſhewn the celebrated chamber in which 
Henry duke of Guiſe was aſſaſſinated. The ſtone 
tinged, with, bis blood, has been almoſt ſcraped 
away by the deyotion or curioſity of different per- 
ſons. At the weſtern extremity of the building 
is the tower of Chateau-Regnaud, famous for the 
murder of the Cardinal of Guiſe. I went into 
the dungeon where he, paſſed the night previous 
to his execution, with the Archbiſhop of Lyons, 
Two doors. of maſſy i iron admit into a gloomy 
chamber vaulted, and only lighted by one ſmall 
window cloſed with a grate. The figure of the 
room 
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room is irregular. I meaſured it by my ſteps. 
It is twenty feet in diameter. In the centre is a 
round hole big enough to receive the body of a 


man, and under it are three ranges of ſubterra- 


nean dungeons, one beneath the other. The 
Cardinal was put to death in a ſort of receſs hol- 
lowed in the wall reſembling a chimney, on the 


day following that of his brother the Duke. The 


guards executed their order with halberds, 
They periſhed the juſt martyrs of an. inordinate 
ambition; and this is almoſt the only murder 
mentioned i in hiſtory, for which the circumſtances 
ſeem to plead a full exculpation. 

At the eaſtern end of the northern front is 
the „ Salle des Etats,” where Henry the third 
aſſembled the ſtates twice during his reign. It is 
a vaſt hall now diſuſed and ruinous. In the 
chimney, the, bodies of the Duke and Cardinal 
of Guiſe are ſaid to have been conſumed to aſhes. 
Ygu will perhaps recolle& the animated apo- 
ſtrophe of their mother to the ſtatue of Louis the 
twelfth, on receiving the news of her children's 
death. She was daughter to Renee de Ferrara, 
and grand-daughter to that monarch. Henry the 
third ſent her a captive to Amboiſe, after the 
execution of her ſons. Having embarked on the 
Loire, ſhe turned towards the caſtle, and invok- 
ing with lifted arms the ſhade of her great an- 
ceſtor, « Ah! grand Roi,” exclaim'd ſhe, c avez 
s yous fait batir ce Chateau, pour y faire mourir 
&« les enfans de votre * fille?“ 


The 
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The weſtern face is the work of Gafton Duke 
of Orleans, fon of Henry the fourth, and brother 
to Louis the thirteenth. It is a beautiful and 
princely edifice, but unhappily left incomplete by 
his death. Manſard was the architect, and more 
than three hundred thouſand livres were uſeleſsly 
expended on this ſumptuous building, which is 
uninbaditable and already far gone in decay. 
Gaſton prognoſticated before his deceaſe the fu- 
ture ſtate of ruin in which it would be left, and 
exclaimed as he lay expiring, by a prophetic 
anticipation, © Domus mea, domus defolationis 
in eternum ! All the other defigns and plans 
of alteration he had begun were buried with him. 
The gardens of the caſtle which were formerly 
very extenſive, are now converted into private 
property. The ſuperb gallery erected by Henry 
the fourth to divide the upper and lower ones, is 
only to be traced in its remains, as it was demo- 
I:ſhed about thirteen years ago by order of the 
court. Catherine of Medicis's walk is however 
undeſtroyed. It is of a prodigious length, ex- 
tending to the foreſt of Blois, and formed an 
avenue to the palace truly royal. 

I went yeſterday to Chambord, the famous 
palace of Francis the firſt. It is about four leagues 
from hence, on the ſouthern ſide of the Loire. 
In a level ſituation, emboſomed in woods, ſtands 
this fabric, which has all the appearance of one 
of Taſſo's or Arioſto's enchanted caſtles, raiſed 
out of the earth by ſubtle magic. The enormous 

magnitude 
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magnitude of the whole ſtructure crowned with 
turrets, pinnacles, domes, and towers innume- 
rable, over which the lapſe of two centuries 
begins to throw an air of decay and waning ſplen- 
dor, produce an effect to the beholder not to be 
communicated by deſcription. Thiek foreſts inveſt 
it round on all ſides, and in front flows or rather 
ſtagnates a little river called the Couſſon, black 
and full of ſedges. 'The palace, conformable to 
the taſte of the century in which it was built, is 
moated round; but the architecture, tho? ſtrictly 
Gothic, is full of beauty, and breathes no air of 
barbariſm. A grand ſtair · caſe in the centre con- 
duQs to the different ranges of apartments. By 
a ſingular contrivance it is rendered double, and 
two perſons go up or down at the ſame time 
without ſeeing each other. I cannot pretend to 
explain or give you an exact idea of this enigma 
in building, but it is curious and unique in its 
kind. 

- The chambers though now unfurniſned and 
beginning to feel the ravages of time, are till 
regal and magnificent, Thoſe occupied by the 
late Marechal Saxe are not totally deftitute of 
furniture, and have been in ſome degree mo- 
dernized. In many of them are buttreffes or 
beams ftretched acroſs, to ſupport the roof; 
they exceedingly deform the appearance of the 
rooms. Catherine of Medicis who had been in- 
formed by an aſtrologer, that ſhe was in danger 


of being cruſhed under the ruins of a houſe, 


cauſed 
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cauſed. them to be placed from the terror of this 
prediction. 

I enquired much after the pane: of glaſs, on 
which were ſeen the two lines written by the 
hand of Francis the firſt with a diamond. They 
were in a little cabinet communicating with the 
chapel, but are now loſt * ſome accident. They 
were : theſe: 1. 


* Toute Femme varie, 
Mal habil qui s'y fie !” 


Some a. cauſed by his miftreſs's change or 
inconſtancy, probably gave riſe to this farcaſm on 
beer 

Immenſe ſums of money were expended in "A 
a of Chambord, and eighteen hundred 
workmen employed during twelve years to com- 
plete it. There are ſaid to be twelve hundred 
large, and four hundred ſmaller apartments or 
cabinets in the palace. Francis entertained the 
Emperor Charles the fifth there, with his accuſ- 
tomed munificence and ſplendor, during the viſit 
which he paid him on the rebellion of the Gan- 
tois in 1540. Henry the ſecond made ſome ad- 
ditions and embelliſhments to it. His father's 
device, a Salamander in the flames, is ſeen in 
almoſt every part; and on a ſmall tower are thoſe 
of Henry himſelf, a Moon i in. form of a creſcent 
and the letter H. 

After having ſpent more than them hours in 
the different galleries or apartments, I ſat down 
1 : >. 00 


on the bank of the rivulet in front of the edifice, - 
to contemplate it at leiſure. I ſpread my cold 
proviſions on the graſs, under the ſhade of two 
ancient elms, and after having dined, reſigned. 
, myſelf to, all that train of reflection, which the 


view of ſo auguſt a monument muſt naturally 


excite. _ 

Since the deceaſe of Marechal Saxe Chambord 
is going faſt to decay. Louis the fourteenth 
made ſeveral viſits to it for the pleaſure of the 


chace; but his ſucceſſor totally neglected it, and 


many hundred thouſand livres would now be re- 
quiſite to render it fit to receive a ſovereign. Its 
immenſe magnitude which requires continual re- 
pairs, will accelerate its downfall, and motives 
of economy probably produce, in . future 
time, its entire demolition. 

The city of Blois is meanly built, and many 
of the houſes may diſpute antiquity with the 
caſtle. It lies on the declivity of a hill along the 
northern bank of the river, and is joined to a 
conſiderable ſuburb on the oppoſite fide by a 
modern bridge. No language can paint in colours 
ſufficiently glowing the beauty of the Loire, or 
the fertility of the country through which it flows. 
The extreme poverty and miſery of the peaſants, 
amid a delicious paradiſe producing luxuriantly 
all the delicacies and elegancies of life, impreſſes 
with mingled pity, wonder, and indignation, TI 
behold much magnificence, and more diſtreſs ; 
one Chateau, ſurrounded with a thouſand wretched 

hamlets ; 
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hamlets; a luxury the moſt ſtudied and enervate, 
contraſted with beggary and nakedneſs among 
the people; a gaĩety, an enjoutment, a ſoftneſs 
and urbanity univerſalty charaQeriſtic of every 
rank, and to which it it is impoſſible to refufe at- 


To- mortow morning I continue my progreſs 
| wy * the Loire, Meanwhile fare wel! 


| Touts, 


* 
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Tours, Tueſday, 21ft of May, 1776. 


N E road from Blois to this city is one of 

the moſt agrecable i in France, along the 
high dyke of the river. Hills, whoſe ſides are 
covered with vines, foreſts, amid which appear 
ſpires and villas, or wide ae with 
the moſt aſſiduous induſtry, continually diverfify 
and enliuen the ſcene. 
I Roppedduging more than two hours to view 
the caſtle of Chaumont. It is built on a high 
promontory about five leagues below Blois, on 
the ſouthern bank of the Loire, and command- 
ing a moſt extenſive proſpe&. The pile is 
Gothic, and was conſtructed about the middle 
of the fifteenth century by the Lords of the 
houſe of Amboiſe. 'The Cardinal of that name, 
the virtuous and incorrupt miniſter of Louis the 
twelfth, was born there, and the devices of the 


family are yet diſtinQly traced on the great 
towers of the edifice. They are two letters 


Wand volcano; this, by a ſort of pun which 
in that age was much admired, formed the word 
© Chau-Mont.” Henry the ſecond prefented it 
to his miſtreſs Diana de Poitiers, fo celebrated 
in the annals of France. She beautified and 


enlarged it; the hunting horn, one of her em- 
blems, appears in _ . of the building. 


On 
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N On the death of her royal lover in 1559, 
Catherine of Medicis, who had long envied her 
the poſſeſſion, rather compelled than requeſted 
the ducheſs to renounce it in her favoor ; but by 
an act of generoſity worthy a queen, ſhe gave 
her in return the palace of Chenonceaux-ſur- 
Cher. Soon 'affer the death of Catherine, it 
fell into the Viſcount de Sardini's hands, a 
Lucqueſe nobleman, who had married a lady of 
the houſe of Limeitil, diſtantly allied to that 
princeſs by blood: - His deſcendants are now 
extint. Exactly oppoſite to it, about a mile 
from the Loire ſtands the caſtle of Onzain, in 
which Louis prince of Condé, ſlain at Jarnac, 
was impriſoned by Catherine of Medicis after 
the battle of Dam and e the liege of 
Orleans. N 
I arrived at Amboiſe 1 the ſame evening. The 
town is mean and ill built, but has been rendered 
famous in ſtory by the conſpiracy in 1560, which 
opened the fatal wars of Calviniſm and Coligni. 
The caſtle is ſituated on a craggy rock, extremely 
difficult of acceſs, and the ſides of which deſcend 
almoſt perpendicular. At its foot flows the 
Loire, which is divided into two-ſtreams by a 
ſmall iſland. T am not furprized that the duke 
of Guiſe, in the apprehenſion of an inſurre&ion- 
among the Hugonots, choſe to remove Francis 
the ſecond to this fortreſs, as to a-place of perfect 
fafety. Only two detached parts of the ancient 
Chateau now remain, one of which was erected- 
1 | by 
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by Charles the eighth, and the other by Francis 


the firſt. It is unneceſſary. to remind you that 
the former of thoſe princes was born and expired 
here. From the hill behind the caſtle, is beheld 
another of thoſe luxurious and enchanting land- 
ſcapes, which theſe provinces of France con- 
tinually, exhibit, and whete the eye wanders 
deligbted amid a rich — of najurel or 
ties. 

I went the enſuing day: to ene the 
palace of Monſieur de Choiſeul, about a mile 
from Amboiſe. Neither the- ſituation nor the 
expoſure are eligible. _ It commands a very 
limited proſpect, and the Loire, though at ſo 
inconſiderable a diſtance, is ſcarce ſeen even from 
the upper apartments. The rooms which I was 
permitted to view, though ſplendid, were deſtitute 
of paintings or marbles, and fell far ſnort of the 
magnificent ideas I had been taught to pre- 
conceive. The Duke has ſpent immenſe ſums 
on this palace, and is at preſent employed in the 
erection of additional chambers, which will ſur- 
paſs thoſe already finiſhed in eee nog * 
gance. 

I continued my journey to this city. Tours i is 
built in a fine plain on the ſouthern bank of the 
Loire. The ſurrounding country ſurpaſſes all I 
have yet ſeen in fertility and luxuriance, and 
every eminence within ſeveral miles of the place 
is occupied by convents or villas which pleaſure 
or ſuperſtition have erected. Among the mo- 

naſteries 
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from whence Tiabetia queen of Charles the 
n by the ke of Burgundy, | 
A 

- +: made an excarſion a to Leches, 
which is ten leagues diftant, through a delicious 
plain watered by the Cher, the Indre, and a 
number of rivulets that fertilipve the meadows 
through which they run. The caſtle of Loches 
is exceedingly renowned in the hiſtory of France, 
and was in former ages the uſual place of con- 
ſmement for priſoners of the higheſt quality. 
Its origin-remwants to the moſt remote antiquity, 
nor does tradition itſelf pretend to aſcertain its 
founder, or the æra of its conftruftion. Succeflive 
_ fovereigns enlarged, rebuilt and fortified it. 
reſidence there during the former: part of his 
reign ; and che duke of Alengon, prince of the 
blood, was detamed there a captive by that 
 monardh's order, on account of his treaſonable 
practices for the introduction of the Engliſh into 
the-kingdom,———ln one of the apartments, is 
the iron cage in which Louis the eleventh con- 
fined the Candinal de la Balue more than nine 
years. It is an inhuman engine of puniſhment. 
The form is ſquare, and the diameter not above 
eleven ſeet. He was at length releaſed in 1481, 
at the interceſſion of the ſovereign Pontiff, and 
| * 1 e 
* gd 
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I went to view the chamber where the per- 


dious Ludovico Sforza the Moor was impriſoned 
by. Louis the twelfth, from the year 1500 to 
4540. It is a large apartment vaulted, and in 


4 Jovereign prince. One window, ſecured by 
three gratings. of iron, admits light into the 
room, and in the midft of ſummer the rays of 
the ſun enter through it about the hour of noon 
for, a few minutes. ExaQly oppoſite to the 
window on the wall, are diſtiaQly, traced the 
remains of à dial or meridian, upon which the 
ſun beams played; and which, as long and uni- 
form tradition relates, was engraven by the hand 


of Sfarza to enliven his hours of ſalitude. Over 


the chimney, is the figure of a head covered with 
2 —.— ſuppoſed to be his. The walls and 
are likewiſe covered with characters and 
eriptions now rendered illegible by the tape 
of A 
I quitted this chamber, 1 deſcended with 
my guide by the light of a torch into the 
« Qubliettes,”” or ſubterranean dungeons, They 
are Labyrinths hollowed into the earth, of 4 
vaſt extent and totally deſtitute of light, The 
air | itſelf was ſa moiſt and unwholeſome, that 
the flambeau was almaſt extinguiſhed by it. 


many places of the incumbent rock, mund hales 
through which the wretched victims deſtined to 


* in theſe caverns were let down, Doors of 
maſſy 


that century not improper for the coofinement af 


The man who attended me, made me obſerve in 
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tnaſſy iron cloſe up the entraiice, ap precſuge 
all poſſibility of ſuceour or eſcape. 1 was glad to 
leave theſe diſmal abodes of darkneſs and horror, 
to reviſit the chearful day. The greater part 
of the caſtle is now in à ſtate of ruin. It is not- 
withſtanding ſtiſf made uſe of to cbnſine perſons 
=avcuſed of ſtate crimes, and there ig at prefent a 
gentlemam ſhut up for unknown catiſes,' who Has 
been here more than three years, 19 

2/1 In the church, before the High altar, 18 deeriea 
ihe ceſebrated Agnes Sofeile, (els to Chiles 
the ebe. 1 monöment- is compôſed of 
black matte, 1 cut in White 
#labafter.” If it may be ſuß epole d't6 reſemble her 
perſon, pb e and delicate to the 
utmoſt degree of which the human body is ſul⸗ 
ceptible;” *The face Ao oem corteſpondebt to 
the other parts rvey; an iel of . 
1 erde Fügt 

hands which are joined in prayer are * 01 
ſymmetiy and proportion. Round her head is a 
broad fillet enriched with pearls, and à ſort of 
neeklace compoſed of the ſame ornaments falls 
om her bſom. She repoſes on an embroidered 
cufnion ; her dreſs is ſimple, 'modeft, concealing 
| her limbs from view; and at her feet are: two 
lumbs emblernatical of her name, Agnes. Time 
which reſpeQs not even beauty, has begun to 
injure- and deface nie figure and the tomb in 
many parts if hung over it with extreme falis- 
lassen during ſonie minutes, in ſilence. It was 
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ot! merely "the'eanfeloaſactÞor the 'charrs ſhe 
dnce polſeſfed that detaed and affected me: 
the matznanimous herviſii” whith;aQuuated-her 
condi” and 'which ſhe infuſed into her lover 
ſinking undef! the preſſure of his enemies, render 
her memory defervedly dear to every mind where 
patriotiſm is not extinet. Among the many 
favourites of princes hom hiſtory has preſerved 
from oblivion, nont appears to have been more 
worthy a monarch's attachment, none ſo" de- 
ſervedly conſec conſecrated to eternal remembrance. 
You? Will recollect 1 doubt not, 'the verſes of 
Frahéis the firſt in her 'honbur; which par- 
ticularly allude to her efforts to inſpite Charles 
che feventh' with fortitude: and courage sgdinſt 
che Engliſh; che invaders of his dominions. 
A thobfand fables and traditions reſpe&ting her 
Are yet preſe eſerved among the inhabitants of 
Loches: her” beauty; her ' liberality,” and her 
empire over the king form the principal ſubjects. 
Liſtened to them all with extreme ſatisfaction; 
and went to look at the tower, which is called 
*La Tour de la belle Agnes,“ and in which, 
my conductor affured me with great ſimpli- 
eity, Charles uſed from motives of jealouſy, to 
lock her up when he went to the chace. It is 
certain ſhe reſided frequently at Beaulieu, a little 
town only divided from Loches by the river 
Indre, and where are (till ſeen the remains of a 
Chiltedu' "which belonged to her. As ſhe expired 
at the abbey of Jumieges in Normandy, her body 
Vor. II. N Was 
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Was * by her expreſs command to this 
church, to which during her life-time ſhe had 


made very ample donations. - Louis the eleventh, 


though he neither honoured his father's memory, 
nor reſpeQed; Agnes, whom. it is pretended he 
once ſtruck at Chinon in Touraine, yet protected 


her remains, and refuſed permiſſion to the canons, 
who by an act of ingratitude to their benefaQreſs 
ves ſor the removal and demolition of her 
tomb. ii eklig n 
1 had. ande read and been informed, that 
Ludovico Sforza duke of Milan was likewiſe 
buried in the chancel of the ſame church, under 
a plate of copper. All the French writers even 
their beſt hiſtorians aſſert it is an inconteſtable 
fad. — There is notwithſtanding nothing more 
falſe, and it is one of thoſe many errors which 
long preſcription, has ſanctified. The plate of 
copper indeed exiſts; but one of the prieſts 
obligingly read to me the inſcriptios, on it, which 
is to the memory of a private family. A portrait 
of a warrior kneeling and in prayer, which has 
'been-always, ſhewn, as Sforza's figure, the ſame 
perſon. aſſured me is that of the duke of Epernon. 
No traces of any ſuch interment are to be 
found among the records of the church, though 
that of Agnes Soreille, anterior by ſixty. years 
yet exiſts. I muſt own this contradiQtion to 
ſo received an opinion may appear extragrdinary ; j 
—but how many, hiſtorical narrations Nen 
upon as dubious 3 and. uncertain a baſis), 
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I am juſt returned from the caſtle of Pleſſez- 
les- Tours, ſo: famous for the death of Louis the 


and terrifying picture of that monarch's exit? 


[felt a ſecret horror as 1 entered the court and 
ſurveyed the walls once covered with iron ſpikes, 


where a continual guard kept watch during the 
laſt, ſad hours of the guilty and expiring monarch. 


It is only half a league from this city, in a plaia 


ſurrounded by woods, at a little diſtance from the 


Loire. The building is yet handſome though 


compoſed of brick, and now converted to pur- 
poſes of commerce. In the chapel, on the right 
hand of the high altar, is a maſterly and beautiful 
portrait of Louis himſelf, He is clad in complete 
armour. Within his left arm, repoſing on his 


breaſt, is a ſtandard, and with his right hand he 7 


takes off his helmet, in a& of ſalutation to the 
Vigin and her infant. His harſh and unpleaſing 
features are ſoftened into a ſmile of pleaſure and 
complacency. He ſeems to extend his left hand 
towards the child, whoſe eye is fixed on his with 


eagerneſs. Theſe indications of tenderneſs have 


given room to ſuppoſe, that under the figures of 


Mary and Jeſus, are deſigned Charlotte of Savoy 


his queen, and Charles the eighth his fon. Her 
habit which is regal, the diadem on her brow, 


and more than all, a reſemblance between the 


infant and the king which is ſtrikingly nn 
won MO. this * | 


N 2 Though 


eleventh. + Do you remember Comines's'minutei 
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Though Tours is at preſent an unpleaſant and 
ill huilt place, it will probably be greatly changed 
in a few years. A very noble bridge of fifteen 
arches is already conſtructed acroſs the river, and 
4 ſtreet planned which will interſe& the whole 
city. Tran mem ons _ inn em- 
belliſh it. 
My journey . now to draw towards its 
termination. Vou will yet hear once or twi 
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Mans, Tueſday, 28th of May, 1776, 


TT is with regret I find myſelf at a diſtance 
from the banks of the Loire, along which'T 
have wandered with ſo ſenſible a pleaſure. The 
beauty of the country on either ſide, the number 
of magnificent edifices reflected in its ſurface, 
the ſolemn majeſty of its courſe amid iſlands, 
woods, and delicious plains, or under high and 
hanging rocks, conſpire to awaken at this en- 
chanting ſeaſon ſentiments of extreme delight. 
At Langeais about ſeven leagues from Tours, 
I topped to examine the remains of the caſtle. 
They are yet noble, though decayed and ruinous. 
It is rendered celebrated in hiſtory by the nupfialb 
of Anne of Bretagne with Charles the eighth | 
which were ſolemnized there in 1488. I arrived 
at Saumur the ſame evening. You may imagine 
that I could nat find myſelf only five Teagues 
diſtant from the abbey of Fontevrauld, where 
Henry the ſecond and Richard the firſt of 
England are interred, without a deſite to viſit 
the place. It is ſituated in a hollow valley ei 
the confines of Anjou towards Touraine. Rock 
hills riſe behind it, and thick woods conceal i 
almoſt entirely from view. An air of melancho 
and filent ſequeſtration reigns on all ſides, pe- 
culiarly characteriſtic of, and fuitable to the 


gloomy devotion of monaſtic life. As I walked 
"- I 3, under 
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under the high and venerable rows of elm in the 
gardens of the convent, it was impoſſible not to 
feel in ſome degree thoſe ſolemn and awful ſen- 
ſations which theſe religious ſolitudes naturally 
inſpire.— The abbey was founded in 1096 by 
Robert d' Arbriſſel. Its reputation for ſanctity, 
and its vicinity to the city of Chinon where 
Henry the, ſecond expired, were probably the 
chief cauſes of his being interred there, ſince 
none of his progenitors the Counts of Anjou had 
choſen it as their place of burial. - You will 
remember that ſentiments of penitence and con- 
trition for his filial diſobedience, induced Richard 
to order in his dying moments, that his body 
ſhould be laid at the feet of his father. Eleanor 
of Aquitain, wife of the one and mother of the 
other prince, repoſes in the ſame tomb; as do 
likewiſe Jane Counteſs of Provence and Queen 
of Sicily daughter to Henry the. ſecond, and 
Elizabeth d'Angouleſme widow of John King of 
"England, —The figures of all theſe ſovereigns are 
executed in ſtone, upon the monument: but as 
ĩt is at preſent encloſed within the grate, in that 
part of the choir where the Abbeſs and Nuns 
aſſemble for public devotion, no intereſt or in- 
treaties could poſſibly procure me admittance into 
this ſacred partition; and I was conſequently 
prevented from ſtudying it either ſo cloſely, or 
witk that minute attention which I deſired. Four 
ſolemn Requiems and ſervices are ſaid every year 
* * repoſe of the ſouls of theſe princes, and 
the 
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the tomb miroir end em in 1687 17 
n of the Abbeſs. 1915513 .4.54 

Fontevrauld, beſides its high in, W 
been ever conſidered as one of the moſt honorary 
and important eccleſiaſtical. benefices in France. 


| Many princeſſes of the blood have ſucceſſively 


governed it. The revenues are-immenſe. The 
number of religious of both ſexes under the 
Abbeſs's direction amount to more than two 
hundred, and her authority both nn and 
8 is exceedingly extenſive : 

I returned to Saumur at night, and left it 
ie laſt Saturday. The town is ſmall, but 
pleaſantly. ſituated on the Loire, acroſs, which is 
à long bridge continued through a number; of 
lands. It was anciently a moſt important paſs. 
over the river, and of conſequence frequently and 
_ fiercely diſputed by either party during the civil 
wars in the ſixteenth century. The fortiſications 
in the reconciliation Which took place between 
kim and Henry the third near Tours in 1589, 
demanded Saumur as one of the cities of ſafety 
to be delivered him. The caſtle overlooks the 
town and river. It is built on a, lofty eminence, 
and is now only valuable as a ſtate priſon, where 
perſons of rank are confined. The Kings of 

Sicily and Dukes of Anjou of the ſecond line, 
who ſprung from John and Philip of Valois, 
frequently reſided there, as it conſtituted a part 
of their Angevin dominions or Appennage. It 
has yet a venerable and magnificent appearance. 

N 4 The 
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| The Siſtine from gaumur — 
5 leagues, the greater part along the bank 
of the Loire. Anjou appears to me not to yield 
in fertility or beauty to any province of the king- 
dom. Wines of the moſt delicious and exquiſite 
flavour are produced in it. That of Champigny, 
a little village near Fontevrauld, is particularly 
admired.— I made ſtay of two days in Angers. 
The city ſtands in a plain, and is divided into 
46 La haute“ and“ La baſſe ville by the river 
Mayenne, which winds through meadows, and 
is loſt in the Loire five miles below the place. 
The caſtle was built by St, Louis, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The walls, 
foſſes, and numerous towers which yet ſubfiſt, 
evince its former magnificence; and its ſituation 
in the centre of the city, on a rock overhang» 
ing the river, conduces to diffuſe over it an air 
of kingly grandeur, though. ſunk in decay. It 
us the principal reſidence of the kings of Sicily, 
as dukes of Anjou, but is at preſem in a ſlate of 
complete and total ruin. The cathedral is a 
venerable ſtrudture, and though it has under- 
gone many alterations in the courſe of ages ſince 
its conſtruction, the architecture is ſingular, 
and merits ſtudy. Here fleeps, with her an- 
ceſtors, the renowned Margaret, daughter of 
René King of Sicily, and Queen of Henry the 
ſixth of England. She expired, after her many 
inttepid, but ineffectual efforts to replace her 
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pierre in Anjou, in 1482. The Engliſh hiſto- 
rians ſeem never io have followed this illuſtrious 
princeſs into her retreat, after Louis the eleventh 
had ranſomed het from Edward: the fourth, and 
pfrocured her. releaſe from the Tower of London. = 
She was the favourite child of René, who re- | 
nounced all his claims on the provinces of Anjou | 
and Lorrain, to obtain her freedom. Under his 
protection ſhe remained at Aix in Provence, 
till his death neceſſitated ber to return into the 
Angevin territories. She was received by an 
antient gentleman named Vignole, who had been 
long in her father's ſervice, and afforded her an 
aſylum. Henry Earl of Richmond, who after- 
wards / triumphed at Boſworth, and was then a 
ſugitive in Bretagne, came from Vannes to viſit 


her, and demand her counſels. She urged him 
to his attempt againſt Richard the third, though 
ſhe dich not ſurvive! to be a witneſs of it. ſucceſa. 


No remains af that commanding. beauty, of:thoſe. 
numerous attractions which ſhe had once poſi 
ſeſſed, accompanied her in the detline of life. 
A French writer has drawnithe portrait of Mar- 
garet, when near her end; it impreſſes with | 
mingled horror and compaſſion. Lou will not 
recognize the Queen deſcribed by our hiſtotians * 
| 1 ſuch enchanting colours. Son ſang cor- 
«© rompu par tant de noires agitations, devint” 
« comme une poiſon quf infecta toutes les parties 
« qu*il devoit nourrir : ſa peau fecha juſqu* a 


« gen valle eh pouſſiere; ſon eſtomac ſe retrecit, 
1723 « et 
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6 atm dang auſſi creux/que'silseuſſent ẽtè en- 
 *:fonces avec violence, perdirent tout le feu qui 
64 avoit. fervi ſi long temps err, bm. aux 
6 grands ſentimens de ſon ame. ? 

Angers is of a very conſiderable fize, but the 
buildings and: ſtreets are almoſt as mean and 
antient as thoſe of Bourges. The walls with 
whieh John king of England ſurrounded it in 
1214. remain nearly entire, and are of a _ 
_ circumference, 

I ſlept at La Fleche laſt night. It is a pretty 
0 on the-confines of Anjou. In the church 
which belonged to the Jeſuits, are the hearts of 
Henry the fourth and Mary of Medieis, which 
were depoſited there in conſequence of their ex- 
preſs command. I entered the province of Maine 
this morning. It is ten leagues from La Fleche 
to Mans, through a country much encloſed and 
finely wooded . The ſituation of this city is 
pleaſant and eligible, near the junction of two 
little rivers, which ſerpentine through a delici- 
ous plain. I went to the top of the cathedral, to 
enjoy one of the fineſt inland: proſpeCts to be 
imagined. Towards Normandy and Perche it is 
loft in clouds at a great diſtance. On the fide 
_ of Bretagne extends the foreſt of Mans, where 
lay the ſcene of that extraordinary phantom 
which is ſaid to have appeared to Charles the 
fixth, and was the principal cauſe of his unhappy 
' madneſs, Mans is a ſmall city, but preferable 


to Angers in its conſtruQion, Lt conſtituted, to- 
gether. 
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gether with the province of which it is the capi- 
tal, a part of our Henry the ſecond's natural and 
hereditary dominions, which he added to thoſe 
devolved to him at Stephen king of England's 


death, in right of his mother Matilda. In 1216 


Philip Auguſtus re- conquered it from John, and 
annexed it to the crown of France. | 

I continue my journey, in the evening, te 
Alengon. Adieu! | 
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I. was already late, when I quitted Mans, 

and as Alengon is twelve leagues diſtant, I 
was obliged to ſtop at a little town, named 
% Reaumont-Le- Viſcomte,”” ſituated on the ſide 
of a ſteep hill, at the foot of which runs a rivu- 
let. A delicious landſcape is beheld on all fides, 
richly eultivated. It is near the confines of 
Maine and Normandy. I got to Alengoen the 
enſuing mornidg. The place is of confiderable 
ſize, and ſtands int the midſt of an extenſive 
plain. The little rivets, Sarte waſhes its walls. 
I ſlept at Seez, an ancient city, and continued 
my route next day to L' Aigle. It is a ſmall 
town, but known in hiſtory by its caſtle, of 
which ſcarce any traces now remain, Our an- 
nals inform us, that William tha Conqueror 
frequently reſided there in his viſits to theſe 
his hereditary dominions; and Charles d'Eſpagne 
de' la Cerda, Conſtable of France under the 
reign of John, was ſurprized and murdered in 
it by Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, in the 
7 139 4- 

I croſſed: a confiderable tract of country from 
E'Aigle to Evreux. This latter city is fitu- 
ated in a hollow vale, ſurrounded with lofty 
hills. The cathedral is a noble ſtruQure, tho? 


irregular in its external. form. 
| TI arrived 
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- arrived here laſt Friday. Rouen is too well 
known, and too frequently; viſited, to render 
any deſcription, of it neceſſary. The Seine is 
of unequalled heauty above and below the place, 
_ cover'd with little iſlands overgrown. with wood, 
and flow ing under a range of mountains: At one 
exttemity of the city near the river, are yet 
beheld the remains of the palace which Henry 
the ſifih of England began in 1419. and which 
was: compleated under his unfortunate ſon in 
1443. At an inconſiderable diſtance from it is 
the Tour de la Pucelle,” in which the Duke 
of Bedford confin'd the Maid of Orleans previ- 
qus to her trial and condemnation; . You will 
recollect her conſequent effecution and death. 
A ſtatue is erected to her on the ſpot; where 
this cruel Sentence was perform'd,! and an in- 
ſcription engraven beneath it in her honour. 
Who would not die to merit two of a lines 
which e it? 


2 Fa 
10 


„ Ext Mun TER mortale, ; 
4 derer rn nurquam morituta 1.— 


They add; her above Wola 'T bey h roll 
her to the moſt remote poſterity, with the great 
ſpitits who in different ages have ſacrificed their 


lives at the ſhrine of their country. It is the 


moſt ſublime and enviable arne which ich man 

en pey w rte. uc er. = 
I went” yeſterday wloraing 4 to it a knie 

priorys call'd Notre Dame de bonnes Nou- 


66 velles,”? 
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& yelles;” which is on the ſouthern bank of the 

Seine. It was founded by William'the Conque- 
ror before his ſucceſsful attempt on the Engliſh 
crown. Tradition ſays that Matilda his wife 
being at her devotions in this church, intelli- 
gence arrived that the duke of Normandy had 
gained the important battle of Haſtings; and 
from this circumſtance it obtained the name it 
heart at preſent. Matilda, daughter of Henry 
the firſt and mother of Henry the ſecond was 
buried: there; but fix hundred years have eraſed: 
the infcription on her tomb, of which there are 
now no veſtiges diſcernible. This princeſs, as 
ducheſs of Normandy, reſided at Rouen, and 
conſtructed the ancient bridge acroſs the Seine; 
the ruinsyet fabſift; though it began to fall as 
early as the year 150 nd became totally — 
before the cbnoluſion of the ſixteenth cemury. 


Phe cathedral is one of the moſt e 
monuments of the Gothic architecture in France. 
It was erected under William the Conqueror's 
reign, and compleßted in 1063. 1 tread with 
reverence among the tombs of kings and princes 
 Hiterred in different parts of the edifice,” Here 
lies Rollo the Dane, founder of the Norman line 
deſtined to aſcend the Engliſh throne à fabled 
hero, loſt in the barbariſm ofthe times when he 
_ - flougiſhed#?; Two of his deſcendants, Dukes of 
- Normandy, are buried near him -The heart of 
Richard t firſt King of England, which, when 
Aying, * to he (depoſited: in the uin 
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2 dual of Rouen, is on the right hand of the high” 

altar. It was originally preſerved in a vaſt ſhrine 
of maſſy ſilver; | but in the extreme diſtreſs octa- 
ſioned by the want of money to defray the ex- 
pences of St. Louis's ranſom, when taken priſo- 
ner in Damieta, it was converted to the neceſſi- 
ties of the tate. His elder brother prince Henry, 
who died at the caſtle of Martel in Quercy in 
1183, reſts on the oppoſite! fide.” Near theſe, 
repoſes John duke of Bedford 3 an illuſtrious 

name reverid even by his enemies, and almoft 
deſtitute of a blemiſh if he had not authoriz's 
the death of the Maid of Orleans, the deliverer 
of her country. Behind the altar under a monu- 
ment of exquiſite workmanſhip, is interr'd the 


great Cardinal of Amboiſe, miniſter to Louis the. 5 0 


twelfth, whom France will ever honour white 
_ patriotiſm, and integrity are cheriſhed among 
men. . His effigy | is repreſented on the tomb, 

kneeling and in prayer. I ſtood long to conſider 
that of Louis de Brezé, Senechal of Normandy 


and Count de Maulevrier; he died in 1531. 


The figure of the Count himſelf extended as 
dead is dne of the moſt maſterly and beautiful, 
productions which ſculpture can exhibit. On 
one ſide is the Virgin; on the other appears his 
widow the celebrated Diana de Poitiers, after- 
wards the favour'd miſtreſs of Henry the ſecond. 

She looks down on the body of her huſband ; 
grief is marked in her features, and her habit ap- 

pears to be that of a mourner. The whole is of 


an execution the moſt delicate and paring; 
| 4 | Rouen 
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Rouen, though large and commercial, is not 
am elegant city. Tbe ſtreets are almoſt all nar- 
row, ill pierced and dirty; che buildings, anci- 
ent and irregular. It was fortified by St. Louis 
in 125 3. but the walls are moſtly demoliſhed. 
'The-environs, more-peculiarlyi;the hills which 
po the Seine dre wondfouſſy Meet Wire 

and covered with magnificent villas. 

MV ſtay here will be very ſhort. I purpoſe 
0 repaſs — and ſhall probably rejoin 
vou in a few days. — I have compleated 
the deſign which I laid down at my departure, 
that of viſiting the unfrequented provinces of 
France. Throughout my whole tour I have 
ſtudiouſly endeavoured to avoid the ground uſu- 
ally trod by the Engliſh in their paſſage from 
Calais into Italy, as too well known to afford 
you any information. It only remains to claim 
for the whole your candour and indulgence; on 
that I repoſe myſelf, and remain 

Dear Sir, 


Voours, &c. Ke. | 
N. WRAXALL, Jurr. 


